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1.  EusebiuSt  Bishop  of  Ccsarca,  on  the 

Thcophania,  or  Divine  Manifestation  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  A 
Spriac  Version  edited  from  an  ancient 
Manuscript  recently  discovered.  By 
Samuel  Lee^  Regius  Professor  of 

Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
8vo.  (Printed  for  the  Society  for  the 
Piibliciitioii  of  Oriental  Texts.)  184*2. 

2.  'I'he  same.  Translated  into  English, 

with  Notes ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  H/w- 
dication  of  the  Orthodoxy  and  Prophet¬ 
ical  of  Eusebius.  By  Samuel 

Lee,  D.D.  8vo.  184:1. 

;l.  The  Antient  Syrair.  Version  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  to  St.  Polycarp, 
the  Ephesians  and  the  Romans  ;  togeth¬ 
er  with  Extracts  from  his  Epistles  col¬ 
lected  from  the  Writings  of  Severus  of 
Antioch,  Timotheus  of  Alexandria,  and 
others.  Edited,  with  an  English  Trans¬ 
lation  and  Notes,  by  William  Cureton, 
M.  .4.  8vo.  London.  1845. 

4.  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Egypt,  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  the  Holy  Land, 
Vol.  VII.— No.  III.  19 


in  1838,  1839.  Intended  solely  for  pri¬ 
vate  circulation.  2  vols.  8vo.  l^ondt.n. 
1842. 

Among  the  societies  lately  formed  for 
publishing  manuscript  works  contained  in 
our  public  libraries,  there  is  none  which 
embraces  a  sphere  so  extensive,  which  aims 
at  promoting  so  high  a  class  of  literature, 
and  which,  if  adequately  supported,  prom¬ 
ises  to  alford  so  valuable  an  addition  to 
our  stock  of  learning  and  science,  as  that 
under  whose  auspices  Dr.  Lee  has  put  forth 
the  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this  pa¬ 
per.  It  is  to  the  East  only  that  we  can 
look  for  direction  in  our  endeavors  to  ob¬ 
tain  fuller  information  upon  many  of  the 
most  interesting  of  subjects.  It  is  hence 
only  that  we  can  hope  to  draw  any  addi¬ 
tional  knowledge  concerning  the  earliest 
races  of  mankind,  or  any  help  in  tracing 
their  descendants  among  the  present  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  In  the  absence  of  any 
written  record  of  events,  the  only  course  is 
to  collect  the  traditions  prevalent  in  those 
countries,  to  endeavor  to  decipher  ancient 
inscriptions,  to  read  the  legends  of  coins, 
and  to  trace  the  connection  and  intercourse 
of  peoples  by  the  affinities  and  intermix¬ 
tures  of  language.  But  no  one  can  qualify 
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himself  for  such  a  task  otherwise  than  by 
studying  the  present  languages  and  lite¬ 
rature  of  those  countries.  In  vain  will  he 
pore  over  the  hieroglyphic  or  demotic  in¬ 
scriptions  and  papyri  of  Egypt  who  has 
not  grappled  with  the  Coptic:  vain  will  he 
every  endeavor  to  explain  the  Pehlevi,  and 
arrow-headed  inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  or 
the  legends  on  the  Babylonian  bricks  and 
cylinders,  indess  the  imjuirer  has  previous¬ 
ly  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Chal¬ 
dee  or  Aramaic,  ami  the  modern  Persian, 
and  the  Zend  as  preserved  in  the  books  of 
the  Parsees.  What  has  been  already  done 
for  ethnography  by  the  comparison  of  lan¬ 
guage  since  the  introduction  of  the  Sans- 
crit  into  Europe,  shows  how  much  more 
we  may  reasonably  expect  when  the  differ¬ 
ent  stocks  and  dialects  of  oriental  tongues 
shall  have  been  more  extensively  cultivated. 

But  not  only  may  we  look  to  the  East 
for  fuller  means  of  tracing  the  history  of 
the  earliest  races  of  mankind  ; — from  the 
same  quarter  we  may  also  hope  to  recover 
much  of  the  science  and  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  appears  to  have 
perished  in  the  original  languages.  And 
still  more,  even  in  those  authors  which 
have  been  preserved  many  obscurities  may 
be  cleared  up  and  difficulties  explained  by 
comparing  them  with  oriental  versions 
made  previously  to  the  lime  when  multi¬ 
plied  transcriptions  had  introduced  many 
errors  into  the  original  text,  /Elian,  writing 
in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  men¬ 
tions  that  it  was  reported  that  the  Indians 
and  Persians  had  translations  of  the  poems 
of  Homer,  which  they  used  to  sing  in  their 
own  language.  (  Vnr.  Hist.,  lib.  xii.  c. 
48.)  Ami  the  historian  Agathias,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  informs  us  that 
the  Persian  monarch  Chosroes  was  said  to 
be  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Aristotle  than  even  Demosthenes 

O  , 

with  those  of  Thucydides,  and  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  versed  in  the  works  of  Plato,  which 
had  been  translated  expressly  for  bis  use. 
(Hist.  Justin.,  lib.  ii.)  We  have  also  evi¬ 
dence  before  us  that  as  early  as  about  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  sev¬ 
eral  works  w'ere  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  the  Arabic.  In  the  eighth  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  ninth  century,  under  the 
Abbassides,  this  labor  of  translation  is 
known  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  No  expense  was  spared  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  works  of  the  learned  in  every 
language.  Greeks,  Syrians,  Persians  and 
Indians  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
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to  give  their  aid  in  spreading  knowledge 
and  civilization  among  the  Arabs. 

Of  these  translations  many  still  remain. 
Those  of  which  the  originals  are  extant 
may  often  be  used  wih  great  advantage. 
We  would  instance  the  case  of  Ptolemy; 
where  the  astronomical  skill  of  the  Arabs 
at  that  period  would  enable  them  to  cor¬ 
rect  mistakes  in  numbers  and  figures 
which  might  altogether  escape  the  notice 
of  Greeks,  and  where  the  evidence  of 
their  tradition  will  be  most  important,  be¬ 
cause  in  such  cases  no  critical  knowledge 
of  the  original  language  can  be  of  any  avail 
to  rectify  an  error.  Of  works  lost  in 
the  original  which  have  already  been  re¬ 
stored  to  ns  through  this  channel,  we  may 
instance  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books 
of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius  of 
Perga,  translated  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic 
by  the  Maronite  Abraham  Ecchellensis;  and 
his  work  on  the  Section  of  the  Ratio,  ma  ie 
known  by  the  publication  of  Halley,  who, 
without  understanding  a  word  of  Arabic, 
was  enabled  by  his  great  geometrical  skill 
to  state  and  demonstrate  the  several  propo¬ 
sitions  from  the  schemes  in  the  manuscript 
of  the  Bodleian. 

Versions  were  also  made  from  the  Greek 
into  the  Armenian  at  a  very  early  period, 
especially  of  ecclesiastical  works.  The 
publication  of  the  Armenian  translation 
of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  has  been  of 
essential  service  to  history,  and  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  criticism  of  Scaliger  respecting 
the  original.  The  Book  of  Enoch,  first 
made  known  to  Europe  by  the  translation 
of  the  late  Archbishop  Laurence,  shows 
that  something  has  been  already  recovered 
from  the  Ethiopic  :  and  the  Coptic  too  may 
yet  make  us  belter  acquainted  with  writ¬ 
ings  hitherto  only  known  to  us  by  the  tra¬ 
dition  that  they  once  existed. 

But  it  is  above  all  to  the  Syriac  or  Ara¬ 
maic  that  we  may  look  for  the  recovery  of 
works  lost  in  the  original  Greek.  This  lan¬ 
guage,  which  with  slightvariations  prevailed 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  from  the  confines  of  Arabia  and  Egypt 
to  Armenia,  not  only  possesses  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  for  us  as  being  that  used  by  our  Sav¬ 
iour  and  his  disciples,  but  also  as  being  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  many  writers  who  bold 
a  high  rank  in  Grecian  literature;  whose 
works  therefore  can  hardly  be  entirely  free 
from  some  of  the  idiomatic  expressions  of 
their  native  land.  The  New  Testament 
is,  as  we  may  naturally  expect,  full  of  Ara- 
maisms;  and  one  of  the  evangelists  is  be- 
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lievcd,  not  witliout  good  grounds,  to  have  i 
written  his  Gospel  in  that  tongue.  The 
earliest  version  of  the  New  Testament  is 
undoubtedly  the  Syriac;  and  after  the* 
Septuagint,  that  of  the  Old  Testament  also. ! 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  ques-j 
tion  as  to  the  period  when  those  versions  j 
were  made  ;  but  better  arguments  than  oc-  j 
cidental  scholars  have  hitherto  been  willing 
to  admit,  support  the  belief  of  those, 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  which 
first  made  use  of  them,  that  they  touch 
upon  Apostolic  times.  The  work  of  trans-  j 
laimg  from  the  Greek  into  the  Syrian  was  j 
certainly  commenced  very  early.  We  are  j 
told  by  Eusebius,  in  his  account  of  the  Mar- ' 
tyrdom  of  Procopius,  a.  d.  303,  that  he  had  j 
been  employed  in  translating  from  the 
Greek  into  Aramaic.  This  passage  does 
not  indeed  occur  in  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Martyrs  of  Palestine,  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us,  but  it  is  found  both  in  the  Syriac  and 
in  the  ancient  Latin  version.  Indeed  the 
age  of  the  manuscript  itself  in  which  the 
Syriac  translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Mar¬ 
tyrs  of  Palestine  and  the  Theophania  of 
Eusebius,  together  with  the  Recognitions 
of  St.  Clement  and  the  treatise  of  Titus  of 
Bostra  against  the  xManicheans,  are  found, 
shows  that  considerable  progress  in  the 
work  of  translation  from  the  Greek  into 
Syriac  must  have  been  made  as  early  as 
about  A.  D.  400. 

Dr.  Lee  has  given  us  in  one  volume  the 
Syriac  text  of  the  Theophania,  and  in  an¬ 
other  his  own  version  of  it  into  English — 
with  a  preface  and  notes  displaying  great 
and  varied  erudition.  But  what  we  pro 
pose  at  present  to  consider  is  not  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  book,  but  its  external  history; 
the  discovery  of  a  very  considerable  theo 
logical  treatise  by  Eusebius,  of  which  only 
two  or  three  fragments  had  been  known, 
must  excite  a  desire  to  learn  what  circum¬ 
stances  have  at  length  brought  it  to  light, 
and  what  reasons  we  may  consequently  have 
to  hope  for  further  acquisitions  of  a  similar 
nature. 

About  six  years  ago  the  Rev.  Henry 
Tattam,  of  Bedford,  made  a  journey  to 
Egypt,  with  a  view  of  collecting  xMS8.  ser¬ 
viceable  tow^ards  an  edition  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  Coptic.  Besides  Coptic  treasures, 
he  brought  back  about  fifty  volumes  ol 
Syriac  MSS. — some  extremely  ancient. 
Dr.  Lee  says : — 

‘  It  was  in  looking  over  these  manuscripts 
that  I  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  discovering 
that  of  which  the  following  work  is  a  trans¬ 


lation . The  manuscript  containing  our 

work  is  very  neatly  wTitten  in  the  Estrangelo 
or  old  Church-hand-wriliiigof  the  Syrians,  on 
very  fine  and  well-prepared  skin,  h  is  ol  the 
size  of  large  quarto,  each  folio  measuring 
about  14^  inches  by  IH,  and  containing  three 
columns,  each  of  the  width  ol‘2:J-  inches.’ 

The  Professor  then  translates  a  note 
from  one  of  the  margins,  which  states  that 
the  transcript  was  made  at  Edessa  in  Mes¬ 
opotamia,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  411. 
The  age  of  the  manuscript  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  note,  the  veracity  of  which 
there  is  no  ground  to  (juestion,  is  1434 
years.  At  first  sight,  notwithstanding  all 
our  readers  have  heard  of  the  dryness  of 
the  Egyptian  climate,  the  date  assigned 
may  startle  them  ;  but  we  can  assure  them 
that  in  the  collection  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  manuscripts  amongst  which  this 
was  discovered,  there  are  many  from  the 
fifth  to  the  thirteenth  century  as  to  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  all  no¬ 
ted  with  the  year  of  the  era  of  the  Greeks 
(Seleucidai) ;  some  also  with  that  of  the 
Martyrs ;  others,  which  are  more  recent, 
with  that  of  the  Hijrah  likewise  ;  and  these 
notices  are  accompanied  by  so  many  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  the  scribe  himself,  as  to  the 
convent  where  each  manuscript  was  tran¬ 
scribed,  who  wali  its  superior,  who  its  prin¬ 
cipal  oliicers,  who  was  then  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  who  the  supreme  patriarch, 
as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  mistake  as  to 
the  date.  By  comparing  the  style  of  the 
handwriting,  the  nature  of  the  vellum,  and 
other  particulars  of  those  manuscripts 
which  are  not  dated,  or  in  which  the  note 
of  the  year  is  either  erased  or  lost,  with 
such  as  still  retain  the  record  of  the  year, 
w’e  are  enabled  to  decide,  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  certainty,  the  age  even  of  the 
manuscripts  without  a  date.  There  are 
in  the  collection  one  dated  manuscript  of 
the  fifth  and  many  early  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  from  comparing  Dr.  Lee’s  vol¬ 
ume  with  these,  we  could  not  attribute  it 
to  a  later  date  than  that  in  which  he  ac¬ 
quiesces. 

The  manuscript  w’as  purchased  by  Mr. 
'Fattam  from  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  Dei- 
para,  in  the  desert  valley  of  Nitria,  situated 
between  30  and  31  degrees  both  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  about  3o  miles  to  the  left 
of  the  most  western  branch  of  the  Nile. 
The  name  of  Nitria  belongs  properly  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  where  the 
famous  Natron  Lakes  are  situated;  the 
southern  part  is  more  correctly  the  Valley  of 
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Scithis,  or  Scele,  and  is  also  called  the 
Desert  or  Valley  of  Macarius,  from  the 
convent  dedicated  to  one  of  the  three 
saints  who  bore  that  name.  Dach  of  these 
three  appellations  may  however  be  applied* 
generally;  and  Mahommedans  commordy  j 
call  the  whole  valley  Wadi  Habib,  after! 
one  of  their  own  saints,  who  retired  hither ; 
about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  i 
This  valley,  most  probably  from  its  lone- 1 
ly  situation,  and  possibly  also,  as  Jerome 
seems  to  hint,  from  some  fancied  virtues  ofj 
purification  in  the  lakes  themselves,  in  allu-i 
sion  to  the  passage  of  Jeremiah  (xi.  2'i),| 

‘  For  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,’ 
&,c.,  has  been  celebrated  as  the  resort  of 
ascetics  from  the  earliest  times.  About 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  we  read 
of  one  Fronto  who  retired  thither  with 
seventy  brethren.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  Ammon,  who,  although 
there  were  ascetics  before  his  day,  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  reputed  the  originator  of  mon- 
asticism,  withdrew  from  the  world  to  this 
spot.  The  fame  of  his  compulsory  marriage, 
of  the  resolution  of  virgin  purity  which 
he  persuaded  his  bride  to  adopt,  and  his 
retirement  to  the  desert  so  soon  as  the 
death  of  his  parents  left  him  at  liberty, 
gained  for  him  many  followers.  Hut  a  very 
few  years  afterwards,  Macarius  is  said  to 
have  instituted  the  first  establishment  in 
that  part  of  the  valley  which  to  this  day 
bears  his  name.  To  this  place  Arsenins,! 
the  preceptor  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
retired  upon  the  death  of  Theodosius. 
The  number  of  ascetics  increased,  in  a 
short  time,  to  an  almost  incredible  amount. 
Rufinus,  who  visited  them  about  the  year 
H7*2,  mentions  some  fifty  cimvents  or  tab- 
ernacula;  and  Palladius,  who  fifteen  years 
later  passed  twelve  months  here,  reckons 
the  devotees  at  five  thousand.  Jerome 
visited  this  desert  about  the  same  peritid. 
From  the  narratives  which  these  have 
given,  with  the  accounts  of  Eva'^rius  and 
Cassien,  we  may  gather  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  manners  of  these  monks 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Subse¬ 
quently  we  have  few  materials  for  their 
history  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh, 
when  Egypt  was  taken  by  the  Arabs. 

From  this  period  the  only  information  is 
to  be  gathered  from  Arabic  writers.  The 
convents  and  their  inmates  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  with  peculiar  interest  even 
by  those  who  had  embraced  the  religion  ol 
the  Koran.  Not  only  were  several  immu¬ 
nities  granted  them  upon  different  occa- 
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sions,  but  they  even  formed  a  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  of  j)oetry  for  the  Moslem  w  riters  of  the 
third  and  fourth  century  of  the  llijrah. 
.Mm’l-Faraj  Al-Ispahani,  a  celebrated  Ara¬ 
bian  w  ho  died  a.  i».  9(>7,  published  the 
Kiijil)  al-I)iarat,  or  Hook  of  Convents, 
which  contained  all  the  best  poems  insjiir- 
ed  by  the  aspect  of  the  Christian  convents 
and  the  hahits  of  their  inmates.  If  any 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  u|>on  Al-Makrizi, 
in  his  famous  work  on  the  History,  Anti¬ 
quities,  and  Topography  of  Egypt,  Mon- 
asticism  must  have  increased  most  rapidly 
in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years:  for 
he  says  that  after  the  conquest  ol  Egypt  by 
Amr  Ibu  Al-A’s,  seventy  thousand  monks 
met  him  at  Teraneh,  each  with  a  crook  in 
j  his  hand,  to  implore  that  he  would  grant 
them  a  deed  of  security.  To  this  reijuest 
the  Arab  assented.  'J'he  number  seventy 
thousand  seems  enormous;  but  both  the 
manuscripts  which  we  have  consulted  agree 
on  this  |)oint. 

About  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
the  Khalif  imposed  a  tribute  of  a  dinar  each 
upon  all  the  monks,  but  they  appear  to  have 
remained  without  further  molestation  during 
the  whole  of  the  eighth  century.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Harun  Al-Rashid,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth,  the  Khari- 
gites  having  seized  upon  Alexandria,  made 
an  excursion  also  into  the  M'adi  Habib, 
j)lundered  and  burnt  the  monasteries,  and 
carried  away  many  of  the  monks  for  slaves. 
Such  as  could  escape  were  scattered 
abroad  into  different  countries,  and  many 
found  an  asylum  in  the  convents  of  the 
Thcbaid.  \V ith  this  event  the  decline  of 
monasticism  in  Egypt  seems  to  have  com¬ 
menced.  M  e  find,  however,  that  under  Ja¬ 
cob,  the  next  Patriarch,  many  of  the 
monks  returned  to  Scete,  and  some  of  its 
convetits  were  rebuilt.  In  the  days  of  the 
r>2nd  Patriarch  we  are  told  that  they  were 
again  in  a  thriving  condition.  Under  Sanu- 
tins,  the  ooth  in  succession  upon  the 
throne  of  St.  .Mark,  an  order  was  obtained 
from  the  Mohammedan  sovereign  to  libe¬ 
rate  their  monks  from  the  payment  of  trib¬ 
ute.  The  Patriarch,  who  had  been  him¬ 
self  formerly  steward  of  the  Monastery  of 
Macarius,  seized  upon  this  as  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  restore  that  edifice.  He  not 
only  completely  rebuilt  it,  but  surrounded 
it  with  a  high  wall  to  protect  it  against 
sudden  incursions  of  the  Arabs,  laboring 
with  his  own  hands  in  the  work.  Elmacin 
informs  us  that  the  Patriarch  Gabriel  re¬ 
stored  some  of  the  convents  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  tenth  century,  but  does  not 
specify  which  they  were.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able,  however,  that  at  this  period  the  Syri¬ 
an  convent  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  concern- 
ino;  wliich  we  are  most  interested,  was  in 
a  tlonrishinjT  state,  as  we  find  that  in  the 
year  Moses  of  'Fecrit,  who  was  then 
Abbot,  having  had  occasion  to  make  a 
journey  to  Bagdad,  brought  with  him  upon 
liis  return  an  accession  to  the  library  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes — 
among  which  in  all  probability  was  the 
manuscript  containing  the  Theophania. 

About  a  century  after  this  we  have  men¬ 
tion  also  of  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of 
Macarius.  Severus,  Bishop  of  Aschmounin, 
to  whom  Renaudot  is  indebted  for  most 
of  the  facts  in  his  work  on  the  Patriarchs 
of  Alexandria,  informs  us  that  he  consulted 
for  the  compilation  of  his  history  various 
MSS.  both  in  Greek  and  Coptic,  then  ex¬ 
isting  in  that  library.  There  is  little  men¬ 
tion  in  such  books  as  are  accessible  to  us 
of  the  condition  of  these  monasteries  dur¬ 
ing  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
We  are  told  that  it  was  a  practice  i>f  the 
Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  to  visit  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  Macarius,  immediately  after  their 
election,  and  also  that  they  used  to  pass  the 
season  of  Lent  there. 

According  to  Al-Makrizi,  writing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
number  of  monasteries  had  once  amounted 
to  a  hundred,  but  at  his  time  they  w^ere  re¬ 
duced  to  seven.  That  of  St.  Macarius  was 
still  a  fine  building,  but  even  its  inhabitants 
few,  and  the  other  buildings  in  a  ruinous 
state. 

In  later  times  several  Europeans  have 
visited  these  convents.  Gassendi  relates, 
in  his  Life  of  Peiresc,  that  a  Capuchin  monk 
named  Egidius  Lochiensis,  (Giles  de 
Loche),  who  had  resided  seven  years,  in 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  studying  orien¬ 
tal  lancTiiages,  informed  Peiresc  that  there 
existed  in  several  of  the  monasteries  great 
quantities  of  manuscripts,  ami  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  seen  in  one  of  them  a  collection 
of  about  eight  thousand  volumes,  many  of 
great  antiiiuity,  some  as  old  as  the  time  of 
St.  Anthony.  'Phis  monk  had  doubtless 
given  a  somewhat  exaggerated  statement. 
The  monastery  to  w  hich  he  alludes  is,  in 
all  probaliility,  that  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Sy¬ 
rians,  near  the  Natr»>n  L  ikes,  as  from  all 
accounts  w  hich  have  reached  us,  this  pos¬ 
sessed  by  far  the  greatest  numher  of  books. 
Vansleb,  during  his  visit  to  Egypt  in  the 
year  IG7’2,  had  formed  the  resolution  of 


making  an  excursion  to  the  Natron  Lakes  ; 
and,  although  frustrated  in  this  design,  he 
did  visit  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony  in  the 
desert  near  the  Red  Sea.  We  mention 
this  because  he  was  admitted  into  the  libra¬ 
ry,  which  was  situated,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  in  the  strong  tower  where  all  their 
valuables  are  kept.  'Phis  collection,  he 
says,  consisted  of  three  or  four  chests  of 
ancient  Coptic  and  Arabic  manuscripts, 
chieriy  church  books  and  books  of  devotion, 
some  of  which  seemed  to  him  well  w’orthy 
of  a  place  even  in  a  royal  library.  Of  the 
whole  number  he  selected  two,  one  a  Co|)- 
tic  and  Arabic  dictionary  and  grammar, 
valued  by  the  monks  at  thirty  crowns, 
and  the  other  a  ritual  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Coptic  church,  very  carefully  trans¬ 
cribed.  'Phese  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  ; 
but  failed  because  the  monks  could  not 
alienate  them  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
excommunication  by  the  patriarch ;  and 
further,  which  perhaps  w  as  the  strongest 
reason,  because  he  was  himself  but  ill  fur¬ 
nished  w'ith  funds. 

Six  or  seven  years  later  the  monks  of 
Nitria  were  visited  by  our  own  countryman, 
Robert  Huntington,  then  chaplain  at  Alep¬ 
po,  and  afterwards  successively  provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  bishop  of 
Raphoe,  w  hose  fine  collection  of  Oriental 
manuscripts  now  forms  part  of  the  priceless 
treasures  in  the  Bodleian.  Durino  his  res- 
idence  of  eleven  years  in  the  East  he  had 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  en¬ 
rich  his  stock  ;  but  the  book  w'hich  of  all 
others  he  was  most  anxious  to  procure,  as 
appears  from  his  letters,  published  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Smith  in  the  year  1704,  was  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Igna¬ 
tius,  bishop  of  Antioch.  The  Ignatiari 
controversy  w'as  then  at  its  height.  The 
immortal  work  of  Bishop  Pearson  was  pub¬ 
lished  about  two  years  after  Huntington  had 
left  England,  and  much  interest  was  felt 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Syriac  version  ;  to 
the  existence  of  which  Archbishop  Usher 
had  drawn  attention  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Polycarp  and  Ig¬ 
natius.  It  was  princi[)ally  from  his  anxiety 
for  this  Syriac  version  that  he  undertook 
bis  journey  into  Egypt  in  the  year  1(>7S  or 
1(>70,  and  proceeded  across  the  desert  to 
the  Natron  Lakes.  He  seems  to  have  en¬ 
tertained  considerable  expectations  of  find¬ 
ing  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  here;  but  in 
this  hope  he  was  disajipointed :  although 
the  Syriac  version  of  three  of  these  epis¬ 
tles,  atid  two  copies  of  that  to  Polycarp, 
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existed  at  tliat  time  in  the  Syrian  monaste¬ 
ry  of  St,  Mary  Deijiara,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  seijiiel.  The  Syrian  monks  doubtless 
did  tiot  admit  Huntington  into  their  library, 
as  the  t)uly  book  whicli  he  mentions  was 
an  Old  'J'estament  in  the  Estraugelo  char¬ 
acter.  In  tlie  convent  of  St.  Macarius  he 
slates  that  he  saw  a  large  volume  of  Si. 
Chrysostom  in  Coptic,  on  vellum,  an  im¬ 
mense  volume  contfiining  his  commentary 
ou  St.  .Matthew  in  Arabic,  and  a  Coptic 
Lectionary  for  the  whole  year  in  four  large 
volumes,  ill  the  monastery  called  El-Bara- 
mous,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by 
twenty-five  monks  and  a  superior,  he  makes 
mention  of  no  other  books  than  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Coptic  and  Arabic. 
He  does  not  speak  of  any  manuscripts  in 
the  convent  of  Amb  i  Bishoi,  which  he  says 
was  at  that  time,  in  a  less  ruinous  condition 
than  either  of  the  other  three;  he  speaks, 
however,  of  the  still  famous  tatnarind-tree. 
'riie  tradition  is  that  St.  Ephraem,  out 
of  pious  anxiety  to  see  St.  Pisoes,  t»r  Pi¬ 
sans,  now  corrupted  into  Bishoi,  the  fame 
of  whose  sanctity  had  travelled  as  far  as 
Edessa,  umlertook  the  long  and  weary 
journey  from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to 
the  desert  of  Nitria.  This  zeal  was  re- 
wanled  by  a  miracle.  Ujion  his  arrival  he 
hastened  to  the  cell  of  St.  Pi.soes  and  stuck 
his  stair  in  the  sand  before  the  door  as  he 
entered.  'Phe  stafl’  immediately  struck 
root  and  sprouted,  and  eventually  grew  up 
into  that  fine  and  beautiful  tamariiid-tree 
which  the  monks  then  showed,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  still  show,  as  a  living  record  of  the 
visit  of  St.  Ephraem.  Huntington  was 
informed  that  the  number  of  convents  had 
once  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six.  How  many  books  he  found  is  not 
mentioned ;  but  we  find  that  he  sent  to 
England,  to  Dr.  Marshall,  who  was  then 
preparing  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Coptic,  a  copy  of  the  Evengelists  in 
that  language,  which  he  obtained  from  one 
of  these  monasteries. 

The  next  of  whose  visit  any  account  has 
reached  us  is  Gabriel  Eva,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Anthony,  and  abbot  of  St.  Maura 
in  Mount  Lebanon.  After  a  journey  through 
Egypt,  he  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Rome  by  Stephen,  the  Maronite  patriarch 
of  Antioch  ;  and  the  account  lie  gave  of  the 
Nitrian  convents  was  received  with  much 
interest  by  Clement  XL  The  pope  was 
anxious  to  transfer  from  the  desert  to  the 
Vatican  a  collection  of  manuscripts  ren¬ 
dered  precious  and  venerable  by  their  ex- 
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treme  antiquity,  and  probably  containing  an 
unexplored  mine  of  theological  learning. 
It  happened  that  Elias  Asseniani,  the  cousin 
of  the  famous  Jo.seph  Simon  Assemani,  had 
been  sent  by  Stephen  of  Antiocli,  upon  bu¬ 
siness  to  Rome,  and  having  already  accom¬ 
plished  the  object  of  his  journey,  was  at 
that  moment  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
Syria,  No  person  could  be  better  qualified 
to  undertake  the  mission  to  the  desert  of 
Nitria,  and  Gabriel  Eva  accordingly  recom- 
mendeil  him  to  the  Pope.  Furnished  with 
letters  to  the  Coptic  patriarch,  he  left  Rome 
in  the  spring  of  1797,  and  was  graciou>ly 
received  at  Cairo.  He  arrived  at  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  the  Syrians  about  the  end  of  June; 
the  introduction  of  the  patriarch  procuring 
for  him  a  good  reception.  The  urbanity  of 
his  manners,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
habits  and  language,  soon  gained  him  the 
good  will  of  the  monks,  and  at  length  they 
admitted  him  into  their  library  ;  this  he 
found  a  sort  of  cave  (»r  cellar,  filled  with 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  C«>ptic  manuscripts, 
heaped  together  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
and  falling  to  pieces  through  age  and  want 
Of  attention.  A  little  examination  satisfied 
him  of  their  value,  and  he  began  to  enter¬ 
tain  great  liopes  of  being  able  to  persuade 
the  good  monks  to  part  with  books  which 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  read.  But  fright¬ 
ened,  perhaps,  by  the  anathemas  denounced 
in  almost  every  volume  hy  its  donor,  against 
all  those  who  should  be  in  any  way  instru¬ 
mental  in  alienating  it — suspicious  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  ready  to  suppose  that  what  a 
stranger  was  eager  to  get  hold  of  must  con¬ 
tain  some  treasure — they  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  request  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  col¬ 
lection,  and  only  with  very  great  difticulty 
were  they  induced  to  part  with  about  forty 
manuscripts.  These  being  transported 
across  the  desert  to  the  Nile,  Elias  As.-se- 
niani  set  out,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
monks,  to  return  in  a  boat  to  Cairo.  On 
their  way  a  gust  of  wind  upset  the  boat. 
'Pile  monk  was  drowned,  but  another  boat, 
passing  by,  picked  up  Assemani;  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  tumult  of  feelings,  his  energy  did 
not  abandon  him.  He  immediately  hired 
several  watermen  to  fish  up  the  manuscripts; 
and,  having  with  much  care  wiped  away 
the  slime,  he  dried  and  restf»red  them  as  well 
as  he  was  able.  The  manuscripts,  in  num¬ 
ber  thirty-four,  were  deposited  in  the  Vati¬ 
can  about  Cliristmas,  1797. 

Their  obvious  importance  was  a  powerful 
stimulus.  'Fhe  Pope  therefore  determined 
to  send  again  into  Egypt,  and  selected  J.  S. 
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Asseinani,  who  set  out  in  June,  IT  15.  The 
head  of  the  Coptic  churcli  received  him  : 
kindly  ;  and  he  left  Cairo  to  proceed  on  liis  | 
journey  to  Scete  aliont  the  middle  of  August, 
accompanied  by  Phihitheus,  a  monk  of  the  , 
convent  of  St.  Macarius,  as  hi.s  guide,  j 
Having  arrived  at  f^tris,  a  small  village  on  1 
the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  they  turned 
across  into  the  desert  and  came  first  to  the 
convent  of  St.  .Macarius.  Here  he  obtained 
some  excellent  Coptic  manuscripts,  of  which  ’ 
he  has  given  a  catalogue  in  his  ‘  Bibruiiheca 
Orienialis,’  (vol.  i.  p.  017);  and  these,  he 
says,  were  all  they  pos.sessed  of  any  conse¬ 
quence.  His  next  visit  was  to  St.  Mary 
Deipara  :  here  he  found  upwards  of  two 
hundred  Syriac  manuscripts,  all  of  which 
he  carefully  examined,  and  selected  about 
one  hundred,  hoping  that  he  might  be  able 
to  purchase  them.  Hut  upon  this,  as  upon 
the  former  occasion,  if  .Assemani’s  own  ac¬ 
count  be  correct,  the  monks  continued  most 
obstinate;  nor  could  he  prevail  upon  them 
by  argument,  bribe,  or  entreaty  to  give  up 
to  him  more  than  a  very  few  volumes. 

In  the  interval  between  the  journeys  of 
Elias  .Asseinani  and  that  of  his  cousin,  the 
convents  of  Nitria  had  also  been  visited 
(December,  1712)  by  the  Jesuit  Claude  Si- 
card.  'riie  once  flourishing  monastery  of 
St.  .Macarius  at  that  period  had  only  four 
inhabitants — the  superior,  two  deacons,  and 
a  porter.  Having  passed  one  day  in  this 
convent  he  proceeded  to  that  of  the  Syrians, 
which  he  describes  as  being  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition  of  them  all,  having  a  very  agreeable 
garden,  watered  by  a  well,  in  which  were 
many  trees  of  various  kinds.  The  number 
of  monks  was  not  above  twelve  or  fifteen. 
Having  remained  here  two  days,  during 
which  time  he  made  a  short  visit  to  the 
convent  of  .Amba  Hishoi  only  a  few  paces 
distant,  and  inhabited  by  but  four  monks, 
he  set  out  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the 
llth,  and  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  of  El-B:iramous,  or  of  the 
Greeks,  about  noon.  The  number  of  monks 
here  was  also  about  twelve  or  fifteen.  Si- 
card  states  that  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  this  convent  were  the  ruins  of  ten 
or  twelve  other  buildings,  and  that  he  could 
distinctly  trace  through  the  valley  the  ruins 
of  upwards  of  fifty  monasteries ;  and  that 
the  superior  of  St.  .Macarius  informed  him 
that  they  were  formerly  equal  in  number  to 
the  days  of  the  year.  Sicard  does  not  upon 
this  occasion  make  any  particular  mention 
of  the  books  in  either  of  these  convents, 
but  merely  states  that  in  the  tower  of  each 


there  was  a  library,  which  consisted  of  three 
or  four  chests,  filled  with  books  and  ancient 
manuscripts,  covered  with  dust  and  in  a 
neglected  condition.  'This  Jesuit  revisited 
Nitria  with  J.  S.  .Asseinani,  and  afterwards 
accompanied  him,  upon  his  return  to  Egypt 
in  the  next  year,  17  Hi,  in  his  expedition 
across  the  desert  of  the  Thebaid  to  the 
convents  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  near 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Sicard,  in  des¬ 
cribing  their  visit  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
.Anthony,  says, — 

‘He  [Synodius,  the  superior  of  the  convent] 
w’as  more  tractable  when  Asseniani  begged 
him  to  show  us  the  lower  which  is  shut  against 
all  strangers ;  for,  making  him  some  trifling 
presents  of  hardware,  (ihe  good  monk  w’as  a 
great  studier  of  astrology  and  alchemy,  and 
the  transmutation  of  metals,)  we  persuaded 
him  to  conduct  us  thither.  f)ur  only  curiosity 
was  to  see  the  manuscripts.  We  Ibund  three 
chests-full,  being  all  that  had  escaped  the  rav¬ 
ages  which  at  ditfereni  periods  had  befallen 
the  monastery.  We  examined  them  all.  For 
the  most  part  they  consisted  of  prayers  and 
homilies  in  Coptic  and  Arabic.  The  Abbe 
Assemani  only  lound  three  or  four  manuscripts 
worthy  of  the  Vatican.  These  he  purchased 
secretly  from  the  superior,  w’iihout  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  monks,  w’ho,  had  they  known, 
would  have  opposed  the  sale,  although  the 
manuscripts  were  quite  valueless  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  make  no  use  of  them  wliat- 
ever.’ 

Assemani,  although  he  mentions  that 
Sicard  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Thebaid,  is  altogetber  silent  respect¬ 
ing  his  attending  him  to  the  desert  of  Ma¬ 
carius.  Neither  does  his  account  of  ob¬ 
taining  so  few’  manuscripts  there,  and  those 
with  so  much  difliculty,  ipiite  coincide  with 
that  of  Sicard,  w  ho  says  that  he  took  tliose 
which  suited  him.  This  silence  certainly 
gives  grounds  for  suspicion  that  there  was 
;  something  in  the  transaction  w  hich  Asserna- 
I  ni  did  not  wish  to  transpire,  and  of  which 
j  the  mention  of  Sicard’s  accompanying  him 
might  have  led  to  the  disclosure.  His  se¬ 
cret  and  indeed  fraudulent  dealing  with  the 
Superior,  who  had  no  right  to  dispose  of 
any  property  without  the  consent  of  the 
'community,  would  make  but  a  sorry  figure 
in  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  va¬ 
rious  valuable  accessions  had  been  made  to 
the  collections  of  the  Vatican. 

In  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year 
173(1,  the  Sieur  Granger  made  a  journey  to 
the  Natron  Lakes.  He  tells  us  that  he  was 
well  received  by  the  monks,  whom  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  poor  and  ignorant.  Those  be- 
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loncritKT  to  the  convents  of  Macarius  anti  St. 

“  o 

Mary  of  the  Syrians  were  deaf  to  all  his 
entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  see  their  libraries. 
He  says  that  the  buildings  at  that  time  were 
falling  into  decay,  and  the  dust  destroying 
the  books  and  manuscripts,  of  which  the 
monks  made  no  use  whatever.  Their  own 
patriarch  had  repre.^ented  to  them  tliat  the 
sum  which  the  books  would  produce  would 
be  surticientto  enable  them  to  restore  their 
churches  and  rebuild  their  cells  ;  but  they 
declared  that  they  would  rather  be  buried 
in  the  ruins. 

In  1778,  C.  S.  Sonnini  visited  the  vallev. 
He  remained  five  days  in  the  monastery  of 
El-Baranmus.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
books  or  manuscripts,  but  complains  bit¬ 
terly  of  the  avarice  and  extortion  of  the 
monks,  who  wished  to  exact  from  him  five 
or  six  hundred  sequins  upon  his  leaving 
them.  He  is  the  oidy  traveller  who  has 
spoken  in  harsh  terms  of  these  poor  monks. 

In  May,  1792,  W.  G.  Browne,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  was  here.  He  says — 

‘  Diirintr  my  stay  near  the  lakes  I  visited 
two  ol*  the  Coptic  convents — that  called  the 
Syrian,  and  that  of  St.  George — where  I  could 
observe  no  traces  of  any  European  travellers 
but  Baron 'riiunis.  whom  the  Empress  of  llus- 
sia  had  sent  to  ncirotiate  a  defecation  on  the 
part  of  the  Beys,  hut  who  having  exhibited 
less  prudence  than  courage  in  the  promotion 
of  the  designs  of  his  mistress,  had  been  pri¬ 
vately  put  to  death  at  Cairo  by  order  of  the 
Beys,  to  avoid  tielivering  him  to  the  Porte,  as 
had  been  requested  of  them.  These  convents 
contain  each  of  them  several  Religious,  who 
retain  all  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages. 
They  drink  water,  and  eat  coarse  bread  and 
vegetables,  very  seldom  touching  meat,  wine, 
or  coffee.  I'hey  are  ignorant  indeed,  but 
strangers  to  vi»;e ;  and  althongh  their  time  is 
employed  to  no  useful  purpose,  so  neither  i.s 
their  application  of  it  prejudicial  to  any.  They 
have  each  a  small  garden,  which  supplies 
common  vegetables,  and  a  breed  of  tame  fowls 
together  with  a  well  of  water  within  the  walls. 
The  rest  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  provided 
them  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Christians  of  their  own  persuasion  ;  and  as  the 
business  of  artificers  and  menials  is  all  per¬ 
formed  by  themselves,  their  expenses  are  not 
very  extended.  The  entrance  to  each  of  these 
convents  is  by  a  small  trap-door,  against  which 
two  millstones  are  rolled  within.  The  build- 
ings  appear  to  have  lasted  for  several  centu¬ 
ries,  and  the  walls  are  still  firm  and  substantial. 
No  praise  is  to  be  given  to  the  Religious  for 
cleatdiness  ;  but  as  the  list  of  their  furniture 
and  apparel  is  very  small,  they  cannot  be  fre¬ 
quently’  renewed.  Human  beings,  more  igno¬ 
rant  of  mankind  and  their  transactions  than 
some  of  lhof?e  whom  I  conversed  with,  are 
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scarcely’  any  where  to  be  found  ;  but  the  Supe¬ 
riors  in  both  were  in  a  certain  degree  intelligent. 
One  of  them,  when  1  was  admitted,  was  mend¬ 
ing  his  shoes,  and  seemed  to  think  little  of 
theological  controversies.  The  other  attempted 
to  prove  to  me  the  tenet  of  Monothelism;  and 
on  niy  expressing  myself  persuaded  by  his 
argument.s,  he  seemed  highly'  gratified.  In¬ 
deed  I  met  with,  on  their  part,  every  mark  of 
hospitality’.  1  inquired  for  manuscripts,  and 
saw  in  one  of  the  convents  several  books  in 
the  Coptic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  languages. 
Among  these  were  an  Arabo-Coptic  Lexicon, 
the  works  of  St.  Gregory,  and  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  Arabic.  The  Superior 
told  me  they’ had  near  eight  hundred  volumes, 
but  positively’  refused  to  part  with  any  of  them, 
nor  could  1  see  any  more.  The  monks  are 
strangers  to  all  idioms  but  the  vulgar  Arabic.’ 

The  next  account  of  this  place  is  that  by 
General  Andreossy  in  his  ‘  Memoire  snr  la 
Vallee  des  Lacs  de  Natron,  et  celle  dii 
Eleuve-sans-eau.’  At  the  time  of  bis  visit, 
in  1799,  there  were  nine  monks  in  the  con¬ 
vent  of  El-Baramous,  eighteen  in  that  of 
the  Syrians,  twelve  in  the  Amba-Bishoi, 
and  twenty  in  the  St.  Macarius. 

‘Their  only  books,’  he  says,  ‘are  asceiic 
works  in  manuscripts,  on  parchment  or  cotton- 
paper,  some  in  Arabic,  and  some  in  Coptic, 
liaving  an  Arabic  translation  in  the  margin. 
We  brouglit  away  some  of  this  latter  class, 
which  appear  to  have  a  date  of  six  centuries.’ 

In  the  year  1828,  Lord  Prudhoe,  who 
thinks  no  labor  too  great  when  any  real 
advantage  to  science  or  literature  is  proba¬ 
ble,  made  an  excursion  to  these  monasteries. 
We  have  been  favored  by  his  Lordship  with 
the  following  brief  account  of  his  visit : — 

‘  In  182S  I  began  to  make  inquiries  for  Cop- 
tiew’orks  having  Arabic  translations,  in  order 
to  assist  Mr.  Tuttam  in  his  Coptic  and  Arabic 
Dictionary’.  On  a  visit  to  the  Coptic  bishop 
at  Cairo,  I  learnt  that  there  was  in  existence  a 
celebrated  Selim  or  Lexicon  in  Coptic  and 
Arabic,  of  which  one  copy  was  in  Cairo,  and 
another  in  one  of  the  Coptic  convents  of  the 
Natron  Lakes,  called  Baramous,  besides  which 
libraries  were  said  to  be  j)reserved  both  at  the 
Baramous  and  the  Syrian  convents.  In  October, 
1828,  Mr.  Linant  sent  his  dromedaries  to  Te- 
rane,on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  where  ihena- 
tron  manufactory  was  established  by’  the  pacha, 
and  on  the  next  day  Mr.  Linant  and  I  embark¬ 
ed  in  a  cangia  on  the  Nile,  and  dropped  down 
to  Terane.  where  we  landed.  Mounting  our 
dromedaries,  we  rode  to  the  Baramous  convent, 
and  encamped  outside  its  walls.  The  monks 
in  this  convent,  about  twelve  in  number,  ap¬ 
peared  poor  and  ignorant.  They  looked  on 
us  with  great  jealousy,  and  denied  having  any 
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books  except  those  in  the  church,  which  they 
showed.  We  remained  with  them  till  ni«rht. 
and  in  some  degree  softened  their  disposition 
towards  us  by  presents  of  some  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  which  tlieir  situation  in  the  desert 
deprived  them.  On  the  following  morning  we 
again  visited  the  monks,  and  solar  succeeded 
ill  making  friends  of  them  that  in  a  moment 
of  good  Immor  they  agreed  to  show  us  their 
library.  From  it  I  selected  a  certain  number 
of  manuscripts,  which,  with  the  Selim,  we 
carried  into  the  monks’  room.  A  loni  delib¬ 
eration  ensued  among  these  monks  how  far 
they  were  disposed  to  agree  to  my  oilers  to 
urchase  them.  Only  one  could  write,  and  at 
ist  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  copy  the 
Selim,  which  copy,  and  the  manuscripts  which 
I  had  selected,  were  to  be  mine  in  exchange 
for  a  fixed  sum  in  dollars,  to  which  I  added  a 
present  of  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  such  other 
articles  as  I  had  to  offer.  Future  visitors  would 
escape  the  suspicions  with  which  we  were  re¬ 
ceived,  and  might  perhaps  hear  how  warmly 
we  had  endeavored  to  purchase  and  carry 
away  the  orininal  Selim.  \exl  we  visited  the 
Syrian  convent,  where  similar  suspicions  were 
at  first  shown,  and  were  overcome  by  similar 
civilities.  Here  I  purchased  a  t'ew  manuscripts 
with  Arabic  translations.  We  then  visited  the 
two  other  convents,  but  found  little  of  conse¬ 
quence.  These  manuscript.s  I  presented  to  Mr. 
Tattam.  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  small 
room  with  its  trap  door,  through  which  I  de¬ 
scended,  candle  in  hand,  to  examine  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  where  books  and  parts  of  books,  and 
scattered  leaves  in  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Syriac  and 
Arabic,  were  lying  in  a  mass,  on  which  I  stood. 
From  this  I  handed  to  Mr.  Linant  such  as  ap¬ 
peared  best  suited  to  my  purpose,  as  he  stood 
in  the  small  room  above  the  trap-door.  To 
appearance  it  s<;eme»l  as  if  on  some  sudden 
emergency  the  whole  lih-aryhad  beenthrovvn 
for  securiiy  down  this  trap-door,  and  that  they 
had  remained  undisturbed  in  their  dust  and 
neglect  for  some  centuries.’ 

About  nine  years  after  the  visit  of  Lord 
Prudhoe,  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon,  Jr.,  who 
has  travelled  much  in  the  East  to  search 
for  manuscripts  (with  considerable  success,) 
and  in  his  travels  has  met  with  many  curi¬ 
ous  and  interesting  adventures,  which  we 
could  wish  were  made  public,  was  also  a 
visitor  to  these  monks.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  following  account  of  his  ex¬ 
cursion  : — 

‘lam  sorry  to  say  that  1  cannot  answer  your 
letter  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  1  could 
wish,  for  1  have  no  papers  by  me  here  to  refer 
to,  and  1  have  Ibrgotteri  some  things  .about  the 
monasteries  on  tin?  Natron  Lakes  w’hich  might 
have  been  interesting  to  you.  However,  as 
far  as  1  remember  1  wall  tell  you.  During  the 
winter  of  18H7  1  wais  in  Egypt  for  the  second 
time,  and  in  the  month  of  January  or  February 


I  waas  engaged  in  a  brisk  chase  after  old  hooks, 
particularly  two  which  I  had  heard  of  at  Na- 
gade — one  a  Coptic  History  of  Egypt,  which 
I  had  been  told  at  Thebes  w;\s  in  the  jiossession 
of  the  Bishop  of  Nagade,  who  was  reputial  to 
be  a  great  dealer  in  magic — the  other  a  Coptic 
and  Arabic  Dictionary,  said  to  he  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  the  largest  known.  When  I  arrived 
at  Nagade  the  bishop  was  in  church ;  but 
certain  men  brought  me  a  mat,  wluTeon  I  sat 
in  the  shade  of  an  old  wall  till  the  people  came 
out  of  church,  which  they  presently  diil,  with 
the  bishop  at  their  head.  'I’he  bishop  sat  down 
by  me  on  the  mat,  and  the  congregation  sat 
down  in  a  ring;  and  after  a  long  prologue  of 
compliments,  ami  coffee  and  pipes,  and  so  on, 
w'e  entered  on  the  subject  of  manuscripts.  The 
bishop  told  me  that  the  Dictionary  was  gone  to 
the  palace  of  the  patriarch  at  Cairo  ;  and  we 
were  talkingtibout  the  History,  when  suchienly 
there  arose  a  great  noise  in  the  church,  of 
howling  and  clanking  of  chains.  We  were  all 
silent  in  consternation — and  I  expected  that  the 
episcopal  magician  had  been  rai>ing  a  spirit; — 
when  the  church  doors  burst  open  w  ith  a  crash, 
and  in  the  dark  porch  there  stood  a  tall  figure 
in  a  priest’s  robe,  waving  a  great  brazen  censer 
in  his  hand.  This  apjiarition  stalked  forward 
slowly,  w'hen  I  saw  he  had  a  heavy  chain  tied 
to  his  legs.  He  came  up,  and  sat  down  directly 
before  me  on  the  ground.  “  Who  have  you 
the  honor  to  be  ?”  said  1.  “  Who,  ])ray,  are 

you?”  said  one  of  my  men.  Upon  which  he 
turned  round  and  spat  in  the  face  of  the  man 
who  had  addressed  him.  This  man.  who  was 
a  negro,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  when  the 
other  sprang  upon  his  i'eet  with  a  scream,  and 
made  a  dash  at  the  negro  with  the  censer — a 
very  efTicient  weapon  when  properly  applied, 
fie  missed  my  man,  and  broke  the  censer  on  the 
stones.  We  all  started  up.  and  a  general  rush 
ensued  against  the  hearer  ol’  the  cmiser,  who 
was  with  some  dilliculiy  secured  and  carried 
off.  He  was  a  son  of  tlie  bishop  ;  and.  being 
a  maniac,  had  been  chained  down  before  the 
altar  of  St.  (leorge — a  sovereign  remedy  in 
the.<e  cases — only  he  pulled  up  the  staples  of 
his  chain,  and  so  came  away  with  the  censer 
before  his  cure  was  completed.  But  the  end 
of  the  affair  was  that  the  bishop  departed  in 
the  scuffle,  and  I  hearil  no  more  of  the  History 
of  Egypt.  The  other  volume  had  been  at 
Cairo,  but  was  gone  when  1  made  inquiries 
respecting  it  to  the  monastery  of  Amba-Bishoi 
at  the  Natron  Lakes.  1  went  after  it,  and  ar- 
riveil  there  in  the  month  of  March;  but  although 
there  were  many  Coptic  manuscripts  ol' Litur¬ 
gies  there  in  a  room  in  a  square  tower,  it  was 
not  atnong  them.  I  then  went  to  another 
moria.stery :  I  think  it  was  called  Bararnous. 
There  was  nothing  there  but  a  few  (.'optic 
manu.scripts  on  paper,  and  prodigious  multi¬ 
tude  of  fleas.  1  retreated  from  their  attack  to 
the  church,  where  I  went  to  sleep  on  the  m:ir- 
ble  floor  ;  but  1  h:id  hardly  shut  my  eyes  when 
1  was  again  attacked  by  so  many  ol  these  mon¬ 
sters  that  I  was  forced  to  be  off  again  ;  so  I 
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got  up.  and  vvatclied  the  moon  over  the  desert 
till  daylight.  1  then  tleparted  for  the  monastery 
of  the  Syrians,  where  I  arrived  in  a  short  time. 
Here  was  a  congregation  of  black  Abyssinian 
monks,  dressed  in  wash-leather  and  tallow, 
wiio  were  howling  in  honor  of  some  Abyssin¬ 
ian  saint,  in  a  strange  little  room  at  tlie  end  of 
a  garden,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  high 
fortified  wall  of  the  mon.istery.  They  had  a 
library  of  which  I  have  shown  you  a  sketch, 
where  the  manuscripts  hung  u|)oa  pe^s  by  long 
strap.s,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  dill'erent  from  the 
arrangement  of  any  other  library  I  have  ever 
seen.  Besides  these  black  hrethrett,  there  were 
ten  or  twelve  Copts,  The  superior  was  blind 
aiiil  very  old,  with  a  long  white  venerable 
beaiil,  but  very  dirty.  When  I  inquiretl  for 
books  he  showed  me  the  library  in  a  high  tow¬ 
er,  in  a  little  strong  room,  with  stone  niches 
in  the  wall.  There  were  some  very  remarka¬ 
ble  ('optic  manuscripts — the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  latest  of  them,  as  1  imagine,  is  that 
great  quarto  which  you  saw  at  Parham.  Two 
others  on  vellum  were  lying  on  the  top  of  an 
open  pot  or  jar  of  which  they  had  formed  the 
lid.  There  h;id  been  jam  or  preserves  of  some 
sort  in  the  j)ot,  whicii  the  books  had  been  used  | 
to  protect ;  hut  they  had  been  there  so  long 
that  the  jam  had  evaporateil,  leaving  some 
dubious-lookinir  lumps  of  dirt  at  the  bottonr. 

1  was  allowral  to  take  all  the  manuscripts  on 
vellum,  as  they  were  too  old  to  read,  and  of  no 
use  as  covers  for  the  vases  of  preserves.  Among 
a  heap  of  dusty  volumes  on  the  floor  1  found 
the  manuscript  Dictionary  of  which  I  was  in 
searcii,  but  this  they  would  not  sell,  but  they 
sold  me  two  other  imperfect  ones,  so  I  jiut  it  in 
one  of  the  niches  in  the  wall,  where  it  remain¬ 
ed  about  two  years,  when  it  was  purchased 
and  brought  away  for  me  by  a  gentleman  at 
Cairo.  You  say  that  Lord  Prudhoe  fed  the 
monk.s.  and  so  found  the  way  to  their  hearts. 
Now  I  have  found,  from  much  practice,  th.rt 
the  two  species  of  Eastern  and  Western  monks 
may  be  divided  logically  into  the  drinking  and 
the  eating  kind.  A  Benedictine  or  even  a 
Capuchin  is  a  famous  hand  at  a  capon,  and 
tin  oyster  j)^te  or  so  has  great  charms  for 
him  on  a  fast-day — probatiini  est ;  but  the 
monks  of  St.  Basil  are  ascetics — they  know 
nothing  of  cookery  beyond  garlic  and  red 
pepper,  and  such  like  strong  condiments — how- 
beii  they  have  a  leaning  to  strong  drink,  and 
consider  rosoglio  as  a  merchandise  adapted  to 
their  peculiar  wants. 

‘  The  old  blind  abbot  had  solemnly  declared 
that  there  were  no  more  books  in  the  monas¬ 
tery  besides  those  I  had  seen  ;  but  I  had  been 
told  by  Mr.  Linant,  the  pacha’s  engineer,  who 
had  accompanied  Lord  Prudhoe,  that  there 
were  some  ancient  manuscrijits  in  the  oil-cel¬ 
lar.  Nevertlieless  the  abbot  denied  the  fact ; 
but  1  got  him  into  my  room,  with  another 
father  wlio  always  went  about  with  him,  and 
there  I  gave  them  some  rosoglio  which  I  hail 
brought  on  purpose.  It  was  very  soft  stuff  1 
remember,  pink,  and  tasted  as  sweet  and  plea¬ 


sant  as  if  there  was  no  strength  in  if.  They  liked 
it  much, and  satsippingfingians — that  is.coli’ee- 
cups — of  it  with  a  happy  and  contented  air. 
When  I  saw  that  the  face  of’  the  blind  man  wax¬ 
ed  unsuspicious,  and  wore  a  bland  expression 
vvhii  h  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal — for  lie  could 
not  see.  and  did  not  remember  that  those  who 
could  might  read  his  countenance — I  entered 
again  upon  the  subject  of  the  oil-cellar.  ‘‘There 
is  no  oil  there,"’  said  the  old  man.  “  I  am  curi¬ 
ous  about  the  architecture,”  said  I:  “1  hear 
yours  is  a  tiimous  oil-cellar.”  “It  is  a  famous 
cellar.”  said  the  other  elder  ;  “  and  I  remember 
the  day.s  when  it  overflowed  with  oil.  Tlien 
there  were  I  do  not  know  how  rmuiy  brethren 
here,  but  now  we  are  few  and  poor  ;  bad  times 
are  come  over  us ;  we  are  not  what  we  used  to 
be.”  This  monk  having  become  sentimental, 
and  the  abbot  unsuspicious,  “  Well,  let  us  go,” 
said  I,  “and  see  this  famous  cellar,  tind  we 
will  have  another  bottle  when  we  come  back.” 
This  last  argument  jirevailed.  We  went  to 
the  oil-cellar,  which  was  under  the  great  tower, 
and  there  were  some  prodigious  pots  which 
once  held  the  oil  of  gladness,  but  which  now 
sounded  hollow  and  empty  to  the  touch.  There 
wiis  nothing  else  here  ;  hut  taking  the  candle 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  brethren— for 
they  had  all  followed  us  into  this  liole  like 
sheep— I  found  a  low  door,  ami  passed  into  a 
little  vaulted  room,  which  was  full  of  loose 
leaves  of  Syriac  manuscripts,  more  than  knee- 
deep.  These  are  the  famous  volumes  now  de¬ 
posited  in  the  British  Museum.  Here  1  fumbled 
about  a  long  time,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
digging  I  pulled  out  four  books;  and  two  monks, 
struggling  tOL^ether,  pulled  out  the  great  man¬ 
uscript  Evangelistarium,  which  you  have  seen. 
It  was  tied  up  with  a  string.  “  Here  is  a  box,” 
shouted  the  two  monks,  wlio  were  nearly  chok¬ 
ed  with  the  dust.  “A  box!”  echoed  the  blind 
ahl)ot.  “  Bring  it  out — make  haste— where  is 
the  box  ?  Heaven  be  praised,  it  is  a  treasure.” 

“  Yes,”  screamed  all  the  monks,  “a  treasure. 
Allah  Akhar! — a  box — out  with  it — bring  out 
the  box.”  Out  they  all  rushed  w’ith  the  trea¬ 
sure,  and  I  issued  forth  into  the  dark,  (for  they 
had  run  aw'ay  with  the  candle  in  the  anxiety 
about  the  box  )  with  three  octavos  under  one 
arm,  and  a  quarto  under  the  other.  1  found 
no  more,  except  fragments.  These  I  took  to 
my  room,  and  the  abbot  and  the  other  brother 
soon  came  after  me  for  the  promised  bottle  of 
rosoglio,  which  they  now’  much  wanted  to  keep 
up  their  spirits,  when  they  found  the  box  of 
treasure  to  he  only  a  great  book.  They 
mumbled  and  murmured  to  themselves  be- 
tw’een  their  cups;  and  when  they  were  gnidu- 
ally  gettiniT  comforieil  agtiin,  I  began  to  say, 
You  found  no  box  of  treasure  in  the  vault ; 
but,  behold,  I  am  a  lover  of  old  books.  Give 
them  to  me,  and  1  will  give  you  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  piastres  in  exchange  ;  and  so  you  will 
have  found  a  treasure,  and  1  w’ill  go  my  way 
in  gladtiess.”  ‘‘Ah!”  said  they,  “how  much 
will  you  give?”  “  How  much  do  you  want?” 
said  I.  And  so  we  settled  it  over  the  rosoglio. 
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which  smoothed  many  difficulties.  The  Coptic 
manuscripts  on  vellum  were  ensconced  in  one 
side  of  a  great  pair  of  camel-bags.  “  Now,’- 
said  I,  ‘‘  I  will  put  these  into  the  other  side, 
and  you  shall  take  it  out,  and  help  to  load  the 
camels.”  All  we  could  do  we  could  not  put 
all  the  books  in ;  and  the  two  monks  would  not 
let  me  have  any  extra  parcel  lest  the  other 
brethren  should  see  it  and  smell  a  rat,  and 
claim  their  share  of  the  spoil — at  least  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  was  their  reason.  In  this  extremity 
1  looked  at  each  of  the  three  octavos  and  the 
cpiarto,  not  knowing  which  to  leave  behind. 
At  last,  the  quarto  being  intperfect.  I  left  that, 
and  great  is  my  sorrow  that  I  did  so.  for  on 
looking  at  the  manuscript  again,  I  believe  that 
very  quarto  is  the  famous  book  dated  a.d.  411. 
now  the  great  pride  ai\d  treasure  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum.  However,  I  am  irlad  that' es¬ 
tablishment  is  now  possessed  of  it.  and  1  hope  it 
will  be  duly  made  use  of.  This  is  all  I  have  to 
tell  you  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  monasteries 
of  the  Natron  Lakes.’ 

In  the  year  1838,  the  Rev.  Henry  Tat- 
tam,  now  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  with  the 
design  already  mentioned,  set  out  upon  his 
expedition  into  Egypt.  He  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  .Miss  Platt,  a  daughter  of  .Mrs.  Tat- 
lam,  a  young  lady  of  great  talents  and  ac¬ 
quirements,  who  look  notes  of  every  thing 
which  passed  during  their  journey,  for  the 
amusement  of  her  mother  after  their  return. 
This  interesting  Journal  has  since  been 
printed,  but,  as  she  writes  in  her  preface, 
very  reluctantly,  at  the  particular  request 
of  several  friends,  and  solely  for  private 
circulation.  They  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the 
19th  of  October  :  having  staid  here  for  about 
three  weeks,  busily  employed  in  visiting  the 
patriarch  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  mak¬ 
ing  inquiry  after  manuscripts,  they  set  out 
on  the  IBth  of  November,  and  proceeded 
up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Esneh,  visiting  many 
churches  and  monasteries,  both  in  going 
and  returning,  and  inspecting  their  libraries, 
which  the  patriarch’s  letters  rendered  ac¬ 
cessible.  But  in  most  of  these  Mr.  Tattam 
found  little  more  than  liturgies  and  service- 
books.  At  Sanabou  there  were  some  very 
fine  Coptic  manuscripts,  in  number  amount¬ 
ing  to  eighty-two.  They  return  to  Cair(» 
on  Christmas-day. 

On  the  12th  of  January  they  started  across 
the  desert  for  the  valley  of  the  Natron 
Lakes ;  and,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
pitched  their  tent  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  monastery  of  M acarius.  Such  passages 
as  relate  to  our  purpose  we  are  glad  to  be 
allowed  to  quote  from  Miss  Platt’s  Journal. 

‘  Sunday,  Jan.  13th. — The  first  object  on 
which  our  eyes  rested,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast 


in  the  tent,  was  the  solitary  convent  of  Abou 
Magar(St.  Macarius,)a  desolate-looking  build¬ 
ing  like  a  fortress  surrounded  by  the  sea.  It 
is  enclosed  by  a  hisrh  plastered  wall,  containing 
a  space  of  about  300  ny  2(^0  I’eet.  Within  this 
arta  are  built  the  church,  the  convent  itself,  a 
strong  tower,  and  a  small  chapel,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  given  by  the  monks, 
dates  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  century. 
There  is  not  a  window  or  an  aperture  to  be 
seen  on  the  ont.'^ide,  with  the  exception  of  a 
low’  door-w’ay,  which  is  almost  overlooked  as 
the  eye  wanders  over  the  high  blank  wall.  A 
considerable  de.«cent,  scooped  out  from  the 
drifted  sands,  leads  to  the  threshold  of  the 
heav’y  iron-door.  It  was  not  thought  advistible 
to  remtiin  here  until  we  had  visited  the  liiriher 
convents.  Mr.  Tattam  spoke  to  some  of  the 
priests  at  the  gate,  and  two  of  them  accom¬ 
panied  us  to  the  middle  convents,  which  are 
about  tw’o  hours’  ride  from  the  first.  In  pass¬ 
ing  at  the  back  of  the  garden  wall  we  perceived 
the  remains  of  buihlings  still  connected  with 
the  present  monastery,  which  led  us  to  suppose 
that  it  had  once  been  much  more  extensive.’ 

‘As  w’e  crossed  the  ridge  of  hills  sejiarating 
the  two  valleys,  we  observed  the  remains  of 
niiiny  convents.  The.  monks  state  that  there 
were  formerly  three  hundred  and  sixty  on  the 
mountain  and  in  the  valley  of  Nitria,  and  that 
the  ruins  of  fifty  of  them  may  still  be  seen. 
We  descended  gradually  betw’een  the  rocks, 
and  saw’  before  us  the  two  middle  convents. 
Heir  Arnba  Bischoi  and  St.  Soriani.  or  the 
Syrian  convent.  They  were  of  the  same  de- 
cription  as  St.  Abou  Magar,  but  larger  and  in 
better  preservation,  particularly  the  latter. 
Our  tent  w’as  pitched  beneath  the  walls  of  St. 
Soriani:  Mr.  Tattam  immediately  entered  the 
convent,  w’here  jiipes  and  coffee  were  brought 
him  ;  after  w’hich  the  priests  conducted  him  to 
their  churches,  and  showed  him  the  books  used 
in  them.  They  then  desired  to  know’  his  ob¬ 
ject  in  visiting  them  ;  upon  which  he  cautiously 
opened  his  commission  by  saying  that  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  see  their  books.  They  replied  that  they 
had  no  more  than  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
church ;  upon  w'hich  he  told  them  plainly  that 
he  knew  they  had.  They  laughed  on  being 
detected,  and  altera  short  conference  said  that 
he  should  see  them.  The  bell  soon  rang  for 
prayers.’ 

‘Jan.  14th. — Mr.  Tattam  w’cnt  into  the  con¬ 
vent  immediately  after  breakfast.  The  priests 
conducted  him  to  the  tower,  and  then  into  a 
dark  vault,  where  he  found  a  great  quantity  of 
very  old  and  valuable  Syriac  manuscripts. 
He  selected  six  quarto  volumes  and  took  them 
to  the  superior’s  room.  He  was  next  show’n  a 
room  in  the  tow’er,  where  he  found  a  number 
of  Coptic  and  Arabic  manuscripts,  principally 
liturgies,  with  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Gospels. 
He  then  asked  to  see  the  rest ;  the  priests 
looked  surprised  to  find  he  knew’  of  others,  and 
‘teemed  at  first  disposed  to  deny  that  they  had 
any  more,  but  at  length  produced  the  key  of 
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the  npariment  where  the  other  books  were 
kept,  and  admitted  him.  After  looking  them 
over  he  went  to  the  superior’s  room,  where  all 
the  priests  were  assemhh*d,  about  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  in  number  :  one  of  them  brought  a  Chu) 
tic  and  Arabic  selini,  or  lexicon,  which  Mr. 
Tattam  wished  to  purchase,  but  they  informed 
him  that  they  could  not  part  with  it.  as  it  was 
forbidden  to  be  taken  away  by  an  interdiction 
at  the  end,  but  they  consented  to  make  him  a 
copy.  He  paivl  for  two  of  the  Syriac  manu¬ 
scripts  he  had  placed  in  the  superior’s  room, 
lor  the  priests  could  not  be  persuaded  to  part 
with  more,  and  left  them,  well  pleased  with 
his  ponderous  volumes,  which  he  gave  me 
through  llie  top  of  the  tent,  and  then  rode  oil 
with  Mohamed  to  the  farthest  convent,  of  E>a- 
ramous.  about  an  hour  and  a  half’s  ride  from 
St.  Soriani.  In  the  convent  of  El  Baramous 
Mr.  'rattam  found  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Cojitic  and  Arabic  liturgies  and  a  very  large 
dictionary  in  both  languages.  In  the  tower  is 
an  apartment  with  a  trap-door  in  the  floor, 
opening  into  a  dark  hole  full  of  loose  leaves 
ol'  Arabic  and  Coptic  manuscripts.  The  su¬ 
perior  vvoultl  have  sold  the  dictionary,  but  was 
afraid,  because  the  patriarch  had  written  in  it 
a  curse  upon  any  one  who  should  take  it 
away.’ 

Into  the  monastery  of  Amba  Bischoi,  af¬ 
ter  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  monks 
to  open  their  door  to  a  lady,  Miss  Platt  was 
herself  admitted  ; — 

‘  On  the  ground-floor  w’as  a  vaulted  apart¬ 
ment.  very  lofty,  with  arches  at  each  end,  per¬ 
fectly  dark,  and  so  strewn  with  loose  leaves  of 
old  lifur«jries  that  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  floor 
was  visible  ;  and  here  we  were  all  fully  occu¬ 
pied  in  making  diligent  search,  each  with  a 
lighted  taper,  and  a  stick  to  turn  up  old  frag¬ 
ments.  In  some  parts  the  manuscrijits  lay  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  deep,  and  the  amazing 
quantify  of  dust  was  almost  choking,  accorn- 
anied  by  a  damp  and  fetid  smell,  nearly  as 
ad  as  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  We  did 
not  find  any  thing  really  valuahle  here,  or  any 
thing  on  vellum,  excepting  ofie  page.’ — vol.  i. 
p.  279. 

On  Tuesday  the  loth  Mr.  Tattam  set  out 
to  return  to  Cairo,  having  previously  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  monks  of  the  Syrian  con¬ 
vent  four  other  valuable  Syriac  manuscripts. 
He  called  at  the  monastery  of  Macarius  as 
he  passed  ;  here  he  found  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  liturgies,  and  a  beautiful  copy  of  the 
Epistles  in  Coptic,  which  the  monks  refused 
to  sell.  There  were  also  a  great  number  of 
fragments  and  loose  leaves,  from  which  he 
selected  about  a  hundred,  which  he  was 
permitted  to  take  away. 

In  the  month  of  February  Mr.  Tattam 


[March, 

returned  to  these  convents,  and  was  more 
successful  than  upon  the  former  occasion. 

‘Saturday,  Feb.  9th  — Immediat<ly  after 
breaklast  Mr.  Tattam  went  with  Mohamed  to 
St.  Soriani,  leaving  me  to  my  own  amusements 
in  the  tent.  .  .  .  l\lr.  Tattam  soon  returned, 
followed  by  Mohamed  and  one  of  the  Bedou¬ 
ins  bearing  a  large  sack-full  of  splendiil  Syriac 
iminu.'Cripts  on  vellum.  They  were  safely  de¬ 
posited  in  the  tent,  ami  a  priest  was  sent  for 
from  St.  Amba-I3ischoi,  with  whom  Mr.  Tat¬ 
tam  entered  the  convent,  and  successlully  bar¬ 
gained  for  an  old  Pentateuch  in  Coptic  and 
Arabic,  and  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels  in  Coptic.  We  are  delighted  with  our 
success,  and  hope,  by  patience  and  good  man¬ 
agement,  to  get  the  remainder  of  the  manu- 
script.®.’ 

‘  Feb.  10th. — Mr.  Tattam  went  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  to  St.  Soriani  to  take  his  leave  of  the 
monks  there,  who  said  he  might  have  four 

more  manuscripts  the  next  day . 

.Mohamed  brouglit  Irom  the  priests  of  St.  So¬ 
riani  a  stupendous  volume  beautifully  Avriiien 
in  the  Syriac  character,  with  a  very  old  worm- 
eaten  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  St.  Amba- 
Bischoi,  exceedingly  valuable,  but  not  quite 
perfect  at  the  beginning.’ 

This  Mohamed,  who  seems  to  have  been 
little  less  eager  than  his  master  in  his  en¬ 
deavors  to  procure  the  manuscripts,  had 
recourse  to  the  same  means  of  negotiation 
as  Mr.  Curzon  found  it  wise  to  adopt,  and 
applied  them  with  similar  success,  only 
substituting  arakie  for  rosoglio. 

The  manuscripts  which  Mr.  Tattam  had 
thus  (d)tained  in  due  time  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Such  of  them  as  were  in  the  Syriac 
language,  not  falling  in  with  the  (dijcct  for 
which  his  journey  had  been  originally  un¬ 
dertaken,  were,  by  and  bye,  disposed  of  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  This 
was  indeed  a  most  important  accession. 
Forty-nine  manuscripts  of  such  extreme 
antiquity,  containing  some  valuable  works 
long  since  supposed  to  have  perished,  and 
versions  of  others  written  several  centuries 
earlier  than  any  copies  of  the  originals 
known  to  exist,  constituted  such  an  addition 
as  has  been  rarely  if  ever  made  at  one  time 
to  any  library.  The  collection  of  Syriac 
manuscripts  procured  by  Mr.  Hitch  had  al¬ 
ready  made  the  library  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  conspicuous  for  this  class  of  literature 
— but  this  -treasure  of  manuscripts  from 
Egypt  rendered  it  superior  to  any  other  in 
Europe. 

From  the  accounts  which  Lord  Prudhoe, 
Mr.  Curzon,  and  Mr.  Tattam  had  given  of 
their  visit  to  the  monastery  of  the  Syrians, 
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it  was  evident  that  but  few  of  the  maim-  J 
scripts  belonging  to  this  convent  had  been  ; 
removed  since  the  time  of  Assemani,  and  j 
probable  tliat  no  less  a  number  than  nearly  | 
two  hundred  volumes  must  be  still  remain-  { 
inn  in  the  hands  of  the  monks.  Moreover,  I 
from  several  notices  found  written  in  the  j 
manuscripts  already  brought  to  England,  it  j 
was  evident  that  most  of  them  must  be  of 
very  considerable  antiquity.  Several  ofi 
these  notices  were  in  the  hand- writing  of  ; 
Moses  of  Tecrit,  abbot  of  the  monastery  ;  j 
and  in  each  of  them  he  states  that  in  the' 
year  93‘^  he  brought  into  the  convent,  from  I 
Mesopotamia,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  | 
volumes.  As  there  was  no  evidence  what- j 
ever  to  show  that  even  so  many  as  one  hun-i 
dred  of  these  manuscripts  had  ever  been  I 
taken  away  (for  those  which  were  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  papal  library  by  the  two  As¬ 
semani,  a<lded  to  those  which  Mr.  Curzon 
and  Mr.  Tailarn  had  brouaht  to  Eiitrland, 
do  not  amount  to  that  number,)  there  was 
sutficient  ground  for  supposing  that  the  con¬ 
vent  of  the  Syrians  still  possessed  not  fewer 
than  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes, 
which  at  the  latest  must  have  been  written 
before  the  tenth  century.  Application  ac-j 
cordingly  was  made  by  the  Trustees  to  the' 
Treasury  ;  a  sum  was  granted  to  enable 
them  to  send  again  into  Egypt,  and  Mr.  j 
Tattam  readily  undertook  the  commission. , 
The  time  was  most  opportune.  The  good- J 
will  of  the  Patriarch  had  been  gained  by  ! 
the  liberality  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  i 
Christian  Knowdedne,  who  had  undertaken  , 
to  print,  for  the  use  of  his  churches,  an  | 
edition  of  the  New  'Pestament  in  Coptic 
and  Arabic,  in  a  beautiful  large  type  cut  | 
e.xpressly  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Tattam, 
the  editor  of  this  work,  was  naturally  in 
great  favor  with  the  patriarch,  who  by  and 
bye  gave  consent  to  his  proposals.  We 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  these  measures  were 
taken  so  promptly,  as  we  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  upon  the  best  authority,  that  simi¬ 
lar  representations  had  been  made  to  the 
French  government;  and  had  much  more 
delay  been  interposed,  these  manuscripts, 
which  perhaps  constitute  the  greatest  ac¬ 
cession  of  valuable  literature  which  has 
been  brought  from  the  East  into  Europe 
since  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  wouUl 
in  all  probability  have  been  now  the  pride 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Royale. 

The  followiiiff  is  Mr.  Tattam’s  own  ac- 

O  ^ 

count  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained 
the  remainder  of  the  manuscripts  upon  his 
second  e.xcursion  : — 


‘  When  I  returned  to  Cairo  the  second  time, 
all  the  Fmropeans  who  seemeil  to  uiulerslaml 
my  business  prophesied  that  1  should  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  but  the  result  proved  they  were  fal.‘:e 
prophets.  I  t’oiind  1  could  work  more  etfectii- 
ally  through  the  sheich  of  a  village  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  who  h;ul  influence  with 
the  superior  of  the  convent,  and  whom  my  ser¬ 
vant  had  secured  in  my  interest,  and  through 
my  servant,  rather  than  by  altemjuing  direct 
negotiation.  1  therefore  set  to  work.  After  I 
had  been  in  Cairo  about  a  fortnight,  the  sheich 
brought  the  superior  to  my  house,  where  he 
promised  to  let  me  have  all  the  Syriac  manu- 
bcript.s.  My  servant  was  to  go  back  with  him 
and  the  slieich  when  he  returned,  and  to  bring 
away  all  the  manuscripts  to  the  slieich’s  house, 
w’here  they^  w’ere  to  be  deposited,  and  1  w’as  to 
follow  in  three  days  and  bargain  for  them.  I 
went  at  the  time  appointed,  and  took  money 
w'ith  me  in  the  boat,  and  a  ^lohamedan  as  a 
silent  w’itness  to  the  transaction  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  money,  should  any  crooked  w'ays 
be  discovered.  iMy  servant  had  taken  ten 
men  and  eight  donkeys  from  the  village,  and 
I  liad  conveyed  the  manuscripts  to  the  sheich’s 
;  house,  w'here  1  saw  them  as  soon  as  I  arrived  ; 
and  1  found  he  had  already  bargained  for 
them,  which  I  confirmed.  That  night  we  car- 
j  ried  our  boxes,  paper,  and  string,  and  packed 
them  all,  and  nailed  up  the  boxes,  and  had 
them  in  tlie  boat  before  morning  dawned,  and 
before  ten  o’clock  in  tlie  morning  they  were  on 
their  w'ay  to  Alexandria.’ 

The  manuscripts  arrived  in  the  British 
Museum  on  the  1st  of  March,  1843.  Upon 
opening  the  cases  very  few  only  of  the 
volumes  were  found  to  be  in  a  perfect  state. 
From  some  the  beginning  was  torn  away, 
from  some  the  cml,  from  others  both  the 
beginning  and  end ;  some  had  fallen  to 
pieces  into  loose  quires,  many  were  com¬ 
pletely  broken  up  into  separate  leaves,  and 
all  these  blended  together.  Nearly  two 
hundred  volumes  of  manuscripts,  torn  into 
separate  leaves,  and  mixed  iqi  together  by 
time  and  chance  more  com|)letely  than  the 
greatest  ingenuity  could  have  effected,  pre- 
;  sented  a  spectacle  of  confusion  which  at 
I  first  seemed  almost  to  preclude  hope.  To 
I  select  from  this  mass  such  hmse  fragments 
as  belonged  to  those  manuscripts  which 
were  imperfect,  and  to  separate  the  rest, 
and  collect  them  into  volumes,  was  the  labor 
of  months.  To  arrange  all  those  leaves 
now’  collected  into  volumes,  in  their  proper 
consecutive  order,  will  be  the  labor  of  years. 

I  Without  the  aid  either  of  pagination  or 
1  catch-words,  it  will  be  requisite  to  read  al¬ 
most  every  leaf,  and  not  only  to  rca<l  it,  but 
to  study  accurately  the  context,  so  as  to 
seize  the  full  sense  of  the  author.  Where 
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tliere  are  two  copies  of  the  same  book,  or  j  many,  if  not  in  ail,  of  these  books.  Several 
where  it  is  the  translation  of  some  Greek  j  bearinjr  this  notice  are  now  in  the  British 
work  still  existing,  this  labor  will  be  in  j  Museum;  several  also  are  in  the  Vatican, 
some  measure  tlimiuishetl  ;  but  in  other  in-  as  appears  from  the  account  given  by  J.  S. 
stances  nothing  less  than  the  most  careful  j  Assemaui — some  belonging  to  the  collec- 
perusal  of  every  leaf  will  render  it  possible'  tion  which  he  himself  made,  and  others  to 
to  arrange  the  work,  and  make  it  complete.  |  that  obtained  by  his  cousin  Elias ;  and  one 
The  number  of  volumes,  as  now  col- 1  which  was  formerly  the  jiroperty  of  Abra- 
lected,  including  both  entire  works  and  |  ham  Ecchellensis,  from  which  it  appears  that 
books  made  up  of  various  fragments,  some  manuscripts  had  been  brought  from 
amounts  to  three  hundred  and  seventeen,  this  monastery  into  fc^urope  previously  to 
of  which  two  hundred  and  forty-six  are  on  ^  the  expedition  of  Elias  Assemani,  but  by 
vellum,  and  seventy  on  paper,  all  in  Syriac  j  whom  or  when  we  have  not  been  able  to 
or  Aramaic,  with  one  volume  of  Coptic  j  discover.  Moreover,  from  various  notices 
fragments.  These,  together  with  the  forty-  j  on  the  fly-leaves  of  several  of  these  volumes, 
nine  previously  obtained,  make  an  addition  j  we  gather  that  they  once  belonged  to  the 
to  the  national  library  of  three  hundred  and  ,  convent  of  Amba-Bishoi,  and  were  after- 
sixiy-six  volumes  of  manuscripts.  As  many  wards  transferred  to  that  of  St.  iMary  Deipa- 
of  these  contain  two,  or  even  three  or  four,'  ra  of  the  Syrians,  by  a  person  named  Abra- 
distinct  works,  written  at  difl'erent  periods,  |  ham,  and  incorporated  into  their  library, 
but  bound  up  together,  and  as  several  are  j  Other  similar  notices  record  the  benefac- 
made  uj)  of  various  tragments,  it  is  perhaps  j  tion  of  several  volumes  by  various  indivi- 
not  too  much  to  aflirrn  that  there  are  con-j  duals,  many  of  whom  appear  to  have  been 
tained  in  this  collection  parts  of  at  least  j  inhabitants  of  Tecrit  in  Mesopotamia; 
one  thousand  manuscripts,  written  in  dif-  where  indeed,  and  at  Edessa,  and  in  the 
ferent  countries — in  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  nionasteries  in  the  neighborhood,  most  of 
and  Egypt — and  at  various  times — from  the  them  appear  to  have  been  written.  Many 
beginning  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  thir-j  of  these  presents  seem  to  have  been  single 
teenth  century.  The  earliest  is  dated  a.  d.  manuscripts  ortered  for  the  salvation  of  the 
411,  the  latest  a.  d.  1292.  It  would  be  soul  of  tlie  donor;  but  one  notice  states 
very  interesting,  if  the  means  were  within  that  no  less  than  eighteen  volumes,  the 
our  reach,  to  trace  the  history  of  this  most)  property  of  one  individual,  came  into  pos- 
remarkable  collection,  perhaps  the  largest  j  session  of  the  convent  upon  the  death  of 
that  was  ever  possessed  by  any  single  mo-J  the  owner.  There  are  also  records  of  the 
nastery,  especially  when  we  consider  the  |  purchase  of  several  books  for  the  use  of  the 
time  and  labor  requisite  to  produce  even  monastery,  and  some  doubtless  were  tran- 
one  copy,  which  could  not  have  been  less  scribed  within  its  walls.  It  is  only  from 
to  the  Oriental  scribes  than  in  the  convents  such  incidental  notices  as  these,  written  at 
of  the  West.  A  note  at  the  end  of  one  the  beginning  and  end  of  some  of  the  vol- 
copy  of  the  works  of  Dyonisius  the  Areo-  umes,  that  we  have  any  means  of  forming 
pagite,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  an  estimate  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
the  eighth  century,  states  that  the  transcriber  collection  was  increased  to  so  great  a  num- 
completed  his  task  in  the  course  of  one  ber.  There  is  a  note  in  one  of  the  volumes 
year,  which  is  doubtless  intended  to  be  a  stating  that  the  manuscripts  belonging  to 
record  of  more  than  ordinary  diligence,  the  library  were  repaired  in  the  year  of  the 
We  have  no  means,  as  we  have  said,  of  tra-i  Greeks  1533  (a.  d.  1222.)  At  no  very 
cing  the  history  of  this  collection,  as  indeed  ,  distant  period  subsequently  to  this  they 
we  have  none  either  for  that  of  the  monas-j  were  probably  altogether  neglected,  the 
tery  itself.  It  was  most  probrtbly  founded!  monks  becoming  too  ignorant  to  make  any 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  asceticism,  and  ran- 1  further  use  of  them.  The  volume  with 
sacked  by  the  Arabs,  with  the  rest  of  the,  the  most  recent  date  in  the  collection  was 
convents,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth !  written  seventy  years  later,  and  after  this 
century.  We  have  already  stated  that  itj  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no  effort  in 
was  again  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  the  {  these  monasteries  either  at  composition  or 
commencement  of  the  tenth  century,  and  translation  into  Syriac, or  even  to  reproduce 
that  Moses,  its  then  abbot,  brought  to  its  any  of  their  ancient  literature  by  new  tran- 
library  from  Mesopotamia  two  hundred  scripts.  Indeed  the  examination  of  this 
and  fifty  volumes,  of  which  fact  we  are  as-  collection  brings  conviction,  that  for  two 
sured  by  the  registry  which  he  made  in  or  three  centuries  at  least  previous  to  this 
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time  little  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  trail-  most  valuable,  not  only  because  many  of 
scribing,  further  than  to  copy  liturgies,  lives  i  them,  in  all  probability,  were  made  during 
of  saints,  a  few  homilies,  and  such  jiarts  of j  the  lifetime  of  the  authors  (we  have  the 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  were  needed  by  the  means  of  proving  certainly  that  some  of 
nionks  in  the  daily  services.  These,  of  them  were),  but  also  because  the  manu- 
course,  reipiired  to  be  periodically  renewed,  scripts  in  which  these  Syriac  versions  are 
as  by  constant  use  they  necessarily  became  found  are  the  oldest  copies  of  these  works 
torn  and  worn  out.  'I’his  circumstance  has  now  extant,  and  were  written  some  centu- 
been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  some,  ries  earlier  than  any  of  those  in  which  the 
of  the  tiiiest  and  most  ancient  manuscripts  original  (ireek  exists.  .Moremer,  this  col- 
which  the  monks  ever  possessed.  Almost  lection  contains  several  really  important 
all  the  manuscripts  of  this  class  are  paliiii-  works,  of  which  the  Greek  copies  have 

psest.  W  hen  their  service-books  were  been  long  since  lost,  and  are  now  only 

worn  out,  the  monks,  unable  jierhaps  to  known  to  us  either  by  their  titles  whicli 
obtain  vellum  elsewhere,  had  recourse  to  have  come  down  to  us,  or  by  very  short 

the  expedient  of  erasing  the  text  of  an  extracts  preserve  d  by  other  writers.  Jle- 

old  volume.  In  selecting  manuscripts  for  sides  these  there  are  many  original  works 
this  purpose  they  seem  to  have  been  guided  of  Syriac  authors. 

chielly  by  the  fineness  of  the  vellum,  and  Of  bililical  manuscripts  of  the  Peshito 
conseipiently  attacked  those  which  were  version  there  are  nearly  thirty  volumes, 
the  most  ancient,  and  in  every  respect  the  containing  various  books  of  the  f)ld  'Pes- 
most  valuable.  The  Greek  manuscripts  tament,  most  of  which  were  written  about 
seem  to  have  suffered  first,  probably  because  the  sixth  century  ;  one  copy  of  the  I’enta- 
they  were  unintelligible  to  the  monks  ;  for  tench  dated  a.  i».  4()4.  W'e  find  also  the 
although  there  are  several  Greek  palini-  book  of  Exodus,  written  a.  d.  (>t)7 — the 
psests,  as  well  as  Syriac,  among  the  manu-  books  of  Numbers,  Joshua,  and  the  first 
scripts  now  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  book  of  Kings,  transcribed  about  the  same 
not  found  in  the  whole  collection  one  single  time — of  the  Hcxaplar  edition,  with  the  as- 
Greek  book,  but  only  a  few  very  small  frag-  terisks,  obelisks,  6lc.,  as  corrected  by 
ments  in  some  of  the  volumes,  which  have  Eusebius  ;  together  w  ith  part  of  Genesis, 
been  pasted  on  to  mend  the  leaves  that  and  of  two  copies  of  the  Psalms,  of  this 
were  torn  ;  but  even  these  are  sufficient  to  same  edition,  with  short  scholia  by  Atha- 
show  that  the  Greek  manuscripts  which  nasius  and  llesychius  of  Jerusalem.  Here 
they  did  possess  w'ere  of  the  finest  class  j  are  the  first  book  of  Samuel  and  the  first 
and  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  closely  resem-  ^  book  of  Kings,  in  the  version  of  Mar  Ja- 
bling  the  famous  Alexandrine  Bible  in  sub- ;  cob  of  Edessa,  written  a.  i>.  703;  and  a 
stance  and  calligraphy.  It  is  evident  that !  copy  of  Isaiah,  written  about  the  same 
the  monks  must  have  employed  some  che-  time,  probably  translated  by  the  same  Mar 
mical  process  of  erasure,  and  this  in  most ,  Jacob.  There  are  upwards  of  forty  man- 
instances  has  been  so  successful  as  to  leave  j  uscripts  containing  parts  of  the  Peshito 
scarcely  any  perceptible  trace  of  the  original  I  version  of  the  New’  Testament,  many  of 
writing,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  very  which  are  of  the  sixth  century,  and  some 
injurious  to  the  texture  of  the  vellum  :  these  appear  to  be  of  the  fifth  :  and  also  a  copy 
manuscripts  are  consequently  in  the  worst  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
condition  of  any  in  the  collection.  Some,  James,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Jude, 
indeed,  of  the  others  look  as  fresh  as  if  of  the  Philoxenan  version,  or,  more  proper- 
they  had  scarcely  been  used  at  all — even  ly  speaking,  of  the  edition  corrected  by 
the  original  dressing  of  the  vellum  still  re-  Thomas  of  Heraclea. 

mains;  although  they  have  been  w'ritten  Of  the  Apocrypha,  these  manuscripts 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  they  seem  as  contain  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Baruch,  and 
if  the  transcriber  had  finished  his  task  but  Macabees;  also  the  Book  of  Women, 
yesterday.  which  comprises  Esther,  Judith,  Susan- 

The  contents  of  these  manuscripts  are,  nah,  Ruth,  and  the  Life  of  the  martyr 
as  we  should  naturally  expect,  chiefiy  'I  hecla.  There  are  also  copies  of  the  Gos- 
theological,  and  in  this  department  they  pel  of  the  Infancy  ;  the  History  of  the 
are  most  important.  The  copies  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  her  Departure  from  this 
Holy  Scriptures  are  some  of  the  oldest  in  world;  the  Doctrine  of  Peter  which  he 
existence,  and  the  translations  of  the  works  taught  at  Rome  ;  and  a  Letter  of  Pilate  to 
of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  J  Herod,  and  of  Herod  to  Pilate. 
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To  tlie  copies  of  llie  Scriptures  should 
be  added  several  Lectioiiaries,  containing 
portions  of  Scripture  appointed  U)  be  read 
in  the  churches.  'J'his  class  of  inanu- 
scrij)ts,  for  the  reason  which  we  have  above 
staled,  is  more  recent  than  the  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  :  some  of  them  are  dated  in  the 
ninth  century,  but  most  in  the  eleventh. 
There  is  a  large  collection  of  rituals  and 
service-books,  with  many  ancient  liturgies; 
and  these  also  are  of  the  later  class  of 
manuscripts;  here  are  found  the  liturgies 
of  the  Apostles,  of  St.  James,  St.  John, 
St.  Mattliew,  St.  Clement,  St.  Ignatius, 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  ;  of  Celestinus, 
Julius,  Xystus  or  Si.xtus,  bishops  of  Home  ; 
of  Basil,  of  (iregory  Theologus  ;  of  Cyril 
and  Dioscorus,  bishops  of  Alexandria  ;  of 
Eustathius,  of  Curiacus,  and  Severus,  bish¬ 
ops  of  Antioch  ;  of  Philoxenus,  bishop  of 
Mabuor;  of  Jacob  of  Edessa,  and  Jacob 
bishop  of  Serug;  of  Maruthas,  Thomas  of 
Ileraclea,  Moses  Bar  Cepha,  John  Bar  Sal- 
ibi,  and  others.  Several  collections  of  can¬ 
ons  of  councils, — the  Collection  of  Apostol¬ 
ic  canons  made  by  llippolytus;  the  Canons 
of  the  councils  of  Nice,  Ancyra,  Neocir- 
sarea,  Gangra,  Laodicea,  Constantinople, 
Ephesus,  Chalcedon  ;  the  acts  of  the  second 
council  of  Ephesus,  held  under  Dioscorus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  The¬ 
odosius  and  Valentinian,  transcribed  a.  d. 
53o.  These  collections  of  canons  appear 
to  be  very  important,  as  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  always  translated  from  the 
Greek,  but  to  have  been  arranged  and  di¬ 
gested  by  some  of  the  Syrian  bishops  who 
attended  the  councils.  'I’o  these  may  be 
added  the  canons  of  several  individual  pa¬ 
triarchs  and  bishops  for  the  especial  gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  own  churches,  which  may 
be  of  trreat  value  in  tracing  the  ecclesias- 
tical  history  of  the  East. 

Of  documents  which  are  referred  to 
apostolic  times  there  is  found  in  this  col¬ 
lection  a  small  tract  bearing  the  title  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles.  This  has 
been  published  by  the  Cardinal  xMai,  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  his  ‘  Scriptorum  Veterum 
Nova  Colleclio;’  but  he  assigns  it  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  What  jiretensions  it 
has  to  refer  its  origin  to  apostolic  times,  as 
its  title  indicates,  we  cannot  discuss  in  this 
place;  but  we  must  ob.'^erve  tliat  the  Car¬ 
dinal  cannot  have  erred  less  than  six  cen¬ 
turies  in  the  date  which  he  h.xes  on;  for 
there  are  two  copies  of  this  tract  among 
these  Syriac  manuscripts,  both  of  which 
were  undoubtedly  transcribed  in  the  sixth 
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century  of  the  Christian  era.*  Of  the 
Ap«)stolic  Fathers  there  are  found  in  this 
collection  two  copies  of  the  Recognitions 
ascribed  to  St.  Clement,  one  in  the  very 
ancient  manuscript  which  we  have  spoken 
of  before,  and  the  other  in  a  copy  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  sixth  century  ;  and 
three  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  to  St.  Ihily- 
carp,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Romans. 
To  these  we  should  add  several  copies  of 
the  works  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Are¬ 
opagite.  Of  other  ecclesiastical  writers, 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries — be¬ 
sides  various  fragments  from  their  works 
cited  by  other  authors,  we  recover  in  this 
Syriac  collection  an  oration  of  Melito, 
bishop  of  Sardis,  to  the  emjieror  Marcus 
Antoninus;  which,  however,  does  not 
agree  with  that  cited  by  Eusebius  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  (Book  iv.  chap.  2(3)  ; 
— the  entire  Dialogue  on  Fate  by  Barde- 
sanes,  of  which  a  fragment  hafl  been  pre- 
.served  by  Eusebius  in  the  lOlh  chapter  of 
the  (>th  book  of  his  ‘  Praeparatio  Evangeli- 
ca;’  and  two  or  three  treatises  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  which  appear  to  have  been 
hitherto  unknown. 

Of  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth 
century, — Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  against 
the  Manicheans.  'Plie  original  Greek  is 
imperfect,  and  the  last  book  lost;  the  Sy¬ 
riac  version  is  complete,  and  was  tran¬ 
scribed  A.  D.  411.  In  the  sa.me  manu¬ 
script  are  contained,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  two  works  of  Eusebius,  on  the  Di¬ 
vine  Manifestation  of  our  Lord,  and  on  the 
xMartyrs  of  Pale.stine.  We  find  here  also 
the  five  first  books  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  transcribed  early  in  the  sixth  cen- 

*  There  is  another  error  less  excusable  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  learned  Cardinal,  which,  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  a  matter  of*  considerable  interest,  the  tes 
timony  to  the  antiijuity  of  the  Uiitish  (’hnreh  re 
ceived  in  the  East,  certainly  not  later  than  about 
the  year  oOt),  and  probably  much  earlier  (for  this 
is  the  period  of  the  transcript  of  the  m.'tnuscript), 
we  must  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting.  .At 
the  end  of  this  work,  professing  to  be  ‘  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Apostles,’  there  is  an  acrcount  of  tlie 
different  channels  through  which  the  sacerdotal 
office  was  transmitted  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
then  Christian  world.  'I'he  passage  to  which  we 
allude  runs  thus; — ‘Home,  the  whole  of  Italy, 
Spain,  liritnin,  (iaul,  and  the  other  countries 
round  about,  received  the  hand  of  priesthood 
from  Simon  Cepha,  who  came  from  Antiorh,  and 
was  ruler  and  governor  of  the  church  which  fie 
built  there.’  'J'his  w'e  have  translated  from  tlie 
Svriac,  as  it  is  correctly  printed  at  page  174.  Hut 
the  Latin  version  runs  thus; — ‘  Accejiit  mantirn 
sacerdotalem  Roma  civitas,  et  tota  Italia,  ac  llis- 
I  pania,  Bijthinia,  et  (jiallia,’  &c. — p.  7. 
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tiiry.  Of  Athnnasius, — his  Commentary  1  excepting  a  very  few  passages  preserved  in 
on  the  Psairns,  Life  of  St.  Antliony,  and  '  the  catenae  on  St.  Luke.  Some  of  Cyril’s 
his  Festal  Letters,  but  not  complete:  of :  works  were  translated  into  Aramaic  during 
these  letters  Athanasius  wrote  upwards  of  j  his  life*time,  by  Kabulas,  who  was  then 
forty — that  is,  one  for  every  year  of  his  pa-  |  bishop  of  Edessa. 

triarchate — it  having  been  a  practice  with  i  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  a 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria  to  send  a  cydical  l  work  of  Timothens,  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
letter  at  Christmas  to  all  the  bishops  of'  dria,  against  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
their  province,  to  inform  them  on  what  I  transcribed  a.  d.  5()’' — *25  years  alter  his 
day  Easter  was  to  be  observed.  These  |  death;  various  betters  of  his  succcs.sors, 
liave  all  perished  in  the  original  Greek, ,  Theodosius  and  Theodorus;  numerous 
except  a  fragment  of  the  39th  preserved  writings  of  Severus  (Patriarch  of  Anfioch), 
by  Theodorus  Balsamon.  Of  Basil — the  ,  among  which  we  would  specify  a  volume 
Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  transcribed  of  sermons,  transcribed  a.  d.  5G9,  or  only 
a.  D.  509,  not  130  years  after  his  death;  about  thirty  years  after  his  death  ;  many  of 
his  Regulan  fusius  Tractat®,  Treatise  on  his  works  were  translated  into  Syriac  du- 
V^irginiiy,  and  various  sermons.  Of  Greg-’  ring  his  life-time,  in  the  year  5*2H,  at  Edes- 
ory  of  Nyssa, — Homilies  on  the  Lord’s  I  sa,  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Callinicum.  Of 
Prayer,  on  the  Beatitudes,  and  other  ser- { these  writers  of  the  sixth  century  nothing 
mons,  some  written  in  the  sixth  century.  I  more  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  CJrcek  than 
Of  Gregory  Theologns, — his  works  irans-  the  titles  of  their  works,  and  not  even  the 
lated  into  Syriac  by  Paul,  an  abbot  in  the  whole  of  these.  This  arises  probably  from 
island  of  Cyprus,  a.  d.  G24,  with  commen-  their  having  been  diligently  suppressed  by 
taries  by  Severus,  bishop  of  Nisibis;  one  the  emperor  and  the  opposite  party,  by 
copy  transcribed  a.  d.  190,  another  a.  d.  whom  they  had  been  condemned  ;  they  are, 
840,  and  others  which  appear  more  ancient.  ■  however,  most  important  for  throw  ing  light 
Of  Ephraem  Syrus, — many  sermons,  me- '  upon  the  history  of  the  first  half  of  the 
trical  discourses,  and  hymns;  among ;  sixth  century,  more  especially  on  several 
which  are  several  things  not  comprised  in  ^  important  events  consequent  upon  the 
Assemani’s  edition  of  his  works — for  ex- ^  Council  of  Chalcedon,  concerning  which 
ample,  his  tract  against  Julian,  supposed  we  have  little  more  at  present  than  the 
to  have  been  lost ;  one  of  these  manuscripts  I  statement  of  one  party, 
is  dated  a.  d.  519,  or  about  150  years  after  For  ecclesiastical  history  we  have  in  this 
the  death  of  the  author;  others  appear  to  collection — besides  the  five  first  books  of 
be  still  more  ancient.  '  Eusebius’  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  his 

Of  Fathers  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen-  Martyrs  of  Palestine — a  contemporary  Ec- 
tury  and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth, —  clesiastical  History,  by  John,  bishop  of 
nearly  all  the  works  of  John  Chrysostom,  Ephesus,  from  the  year  a.  d.  571  to  583 
in  manuscripts  of  great  antiquity  ;  one  co-  (this  manuscript  must  have  feen  transcrib- 
py  of  the  Homilies  on  St.  Matthew  is  da-  ed  about  the  same  time  as  the  last  event  it 
ted  A.  D.  557,  about  150  years  after  his  |  records) ;  two  imperfect  Ecclesiastical 
death;  another  copy,  without  date,  of  the  |  Chronicles  ;  a  considerable  collection  of 
same  Homilies  appears  to  be  about  a  hun- |  Martyrologies,  Lives  of  Saints,  Fathers, 
dred  years  earlier.  Several  treatises  i)f  and  eminent  Bishops;  which  may  supply 
Proclus,  his  successor  on  the  patriarchal  j  much  matter  hitherto  unknown.  In  gen- 
throne  of  Constantinople.  The  ‘  Historia  eral  theology  there  are  several  anonymous 
Lausiaca’  of  Palladius;  also  the  account  treatises  on  Christianity,  and  works  against 
of  the  Egyptian  monks,  by  Evagrius  Pon- |  various  heresies,  together  with  some  vol- 
ticus,  with  other  of  his  works;  a  short  j  umes  of  miscellaneous  sermons, 
treatise  on  heresies  by  Epiphanius,  written  Of  Ascetic  writers, — numerous  treatises 
A.  D.  5G2,  less  than  IGO  years  after  his  de-  of  Arnmonius,  Macarius,  Evagrius,  Esaias, 
cease,  together  with  extracts  from  his  other  &c.  &:-c. 

works.  Almost  all  the  works  of  Cyril  of  j  Of  original  Syriac  authors,  besides  Eph- 
Alexander,  of  very  great  antiquity ;  among  I  raem,  above  spoken  ol,  there  are  found 
which  we  would  specify  the  treatise  on  i  among  these  manuscripts, — works  of  Mar 
Adoration  in  Spirit  and  Truth,  transcribed  Isaac,  presbyter  of  Antioch;  numerou.« 
A.  o.  553,  about  1 10  years  after  his  death  ;  |  writings  of  Mar  Jacob,  bishop  of  Serug,  or 
his  commentary  on  St.  Luke,  in  two  vol-  Batnac — among  which  one  volume  of  ser- 
umes,  of  which  the  original  Greek  is  lost,  raons  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  a.  d 
Vol.  VII.— No.  hi.  20 
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little  niorcilian  130  years  subsequent¬ 
ly  to  his  death,  and  probably  was  written 
much  earlier;  various  works  of  Philoxe- 
nus,  bishop  of  Mabufr,  one  volume  of 
which  is  dated  a.  n.  odO,  or  less  than  fifty 
years  after  his  death;  the  treatise  of  I*eter, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  against  Damian;  seve¬ 
ral  works  of  Mar  Jacob,  bishop  of  Edessa, 
and  amongst  these  his  valuable  recension 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  according  to  the  Pesbito  version 
and  ihat  of  '1  homas  of  Heraclea.  We 
might  have  added  many  other  Syriac  au¬ 
thors. 

'Po  the  above  short  list  of  writers  purely 
theological,  we  should  not  omit  to  subjoin 
the  categories  of  Aristotle,  translated  into 
Syriac  by  Sergius  of  Rhesina,  in  the  sixth 
century ;  commentaries  on  Aristotle  by 
Probus  and  Severus  bishop  of  Kenneserin  ; 
and  a  Syriac  translation  of  Galen  de  Siin- 
plicibus.  These  manuscripts  are  of  great 
antiquity,  and  touch  upon  the  times  at 
which  the  translations  were  made. 

In  closing  a  very  brief  notice  of  ibis 
collection,  we  cannot  refrain  from  con¬ 
gratulating  the  learned  of  Europe  general¬ 
ly  that  these  manuscripts  have  been  res¬ 
cued  from  perishing  in  a  vault  in  the  desert 
of  Africa;  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  forgiv¬ 
en  for  indulging  in  a  little  national  pride 
when  we  rejoice  that  they  are  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum.  We  are,  however, 
constrained  at  the  same  time  to  confess 
that  this  our  joy  is  much  sobered  down  by 
the  apprehension  that  these  valuable  works, 
although  now  safe  from  the  danger  of  de¬ 
struction,  will  still  lie  upon  our  shelves  in 
almost  as  great  neglect  as  they  did  in  the 
oil-cellar  of  the  monastery.  There  are 
but  few  Oriental  scholars  in  England;  and 
among  those  few  the  Syriac  has  found  hard¬ 
ly  any  attention.  The  number  of  persons 
at  present  competent  to  make  any  use  of 
this  matcliless  collection  is  very  limited, 
and  even  of  those  who  may  be  competent, 
one  is  too  far  removed  to  be  able  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  a  second  too  much  pressed 
by  other  duties.  Neither  can  we  foresee 
any  prospect  of  young  scholars  rising  up  to 
whom  we  may  look  forward  as  future  ex¬ 
plorers  of  this  extensive  mine.  The  mer¬ 
cantile  spirit  pervades  even  our  literary 
pursuits,  and  that  is  most  studied  wbicli 
seems  most  likely  to  turn  out  to  some  ma¬ 
terial  advantage,  not  that  which  most  tends 
to  intellectual  profit.  We  have  some  He¬ 
brew  scholars:  there  are  Hebrew  professor¬ 
ships  in  both  the  universities ;  that  in  Ox- 
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ford  is  well  emlowed.  We  have  a  few  in- 
diirerent  Arabic  students;  there  are  also 
chairs  for  Arabic,  indirt'erently  endowed, 
in  both  universities.  'I’he  foundation  of 
the  Sanscrit  Chair  and  scholarships  in  Ox¬ 
ford  has  already  engaged  several  in  the  stu¬ 
dy  of  that  language ;  and  the  additional 
facilities  afforded  to  obtain  the  means  of 
wealth  and  distinction  in  India,  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  Persian,  have  produced 
several  eminent  Persian  scholars.  But  the 
Syriac,  a  language  which  by  every  associa¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  call  for  our  sympathies 
more  than  any  other,  hardly  excepting  the 
Hebrew  itself,  has  hitherto  been  in  this 
country  almost  entirely  neglected.  There 
are  no  lectures  read  in  this  language  in  the 
university  of  London.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Syriac  in  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  and  while  no  less  than  three  new 
theological  chairs  have  been  lately  estab¬ 
lished  in  Oxford,  the  Syriac  language, 
which  would  afford  more  light  than  any 
other  for  the  critical  explanation  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament — perhaps  of 
the  Old  Testament  also — which  contains 
much  patristical  theology  and  vast  mate¬ 
rials  for  ecclesiastical  history  that  cannot 
be  elsewhere  obtained,  has  been  left  with¬ 
out  a  professor,  and  consequently,  perhaps, 
without  a  student.  The  Syriac  Theopha- 
nia  of  Eusebius  and  the  Epistles  of  Igna¬ 
tius  are  the  only  works  in  that  language, 
with  the  exception  of  the  whole  or  parts  of 
the  Scripture,  which,  so  far  as  our  know¬ 
ledge  goes,  have  been  published  in  this 
country.  The  glory  of  such  Syriac  litera¬ 
ture  as  was  brought  to  England  by  Hun¬ 
tington  was  taken  from  us  by  foreigners, 
who  transcribe<l  and  published  the  valuable 
history  of  Gregory  Bar  Ilebraeus  from  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian. 

These  are  melancholy  recollections;  and 
our  anticipations  are  shaded  with  their  tints. 
But  still  we  are  pleased  and  proud  that  the 
Government  and  the  Museum  have  done 
their  duty  as  respected  the  Treasure  of  the 
Desert. 


Lkwf.s  Pkiory. — On  Monday,  llie  Brigliton 
Herald  reports  that  the  workmen  foinul  a  grave, 
not  «»f  Caen  stone,  hiit  of  chalk,  eontaining  the  nn- 
eoltined  hones  of  a  full-sized  human  body.  A 
pavement  of  Itoman  tile,  also,  has  been  found  in 
another  spot— its  centre  is  jtlain,  bordered  with 
enamelled  tiles,  some  in  a  lair  state  ofpreserva- 
tion,  and  ornamented  with  the  I)e  Warren  arms. 
Also  a  doorway  of  a  stone  cell,  the  side  stones 
perfect,  and  the  stone  foundation  good. — J}th. 
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From  the  Foreign  Qunrtrrly  Review. 

LEIGH  HU.N’T  AND  THE  ITALIAN  POETS. 

Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets  ;  being  a 
summary  in  Prose  of  the  Poems  of  Dante ^ 
Pulei,  lioiardo,  .4r/«.s/o  and  Tassi\  with 
Comments  throughout ,  oceasional  Passa¬ 
ges  vtrsifedy  and  eritieal  Sotiees  of  the 
Ijives  and  Genius  if  the  Authors.  liif 
Leigh  Hunt,  Vol.s.  London  :  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall. 

Tins  is  a  dainty  book  to  set  before  a 
critic.  The  idea  is  as  happy  and  as  suita¬ 
ble  to  the  wants  of  the  day,  as  the  execution 
is  masterly.  It  is  a  book  for  the  poetical  of. 
all  tastes.  Grave  and  gay,  fanciful  and 
imaginative,  romantic  and  pathetic  are  its' 
stores;  and  the  guiding-spirit  is  that  of  the  , 
genial,  graceful,  and  accomplished  author 
of  ‘  Rimini.' 

In  these  busy  times  of  ours,  w  hen  the  ! 
intellects  of  men  are  sorely  tasked  to  keep  , 
pace  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age, 
when  books  multiply  with  startling  fecund-  ^ 
ity,  and,  amidst  the  number,  so  many  are 
worthy  of  attention,  the  works  of  bygone 
times  must  necessarily  occupy  less  of  our 
study.  K.xcept  for  a  few'  stray  students,  the 
past  can  never  be  supposed  worthy  to  absorb 
attention ;  yet  rightly  to  understand  tliat 
past,  a  long-life  study  must  be  given.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  past,  for  its  own  great  sake, 
no  less  than  for  the  sake  of  its  parentage 
with  the  present,  cannot  be  neglected  by  the 
thinking  world.  It  must  be  studied  till  it 
is  thoroughly  understood ;  it  must  be  ran¬ 
sacked ;  all  that  is  dim  and  questionable, 
be  it  ever  so  trifling  in  appearance,  must  be 
elucidated.  And  this  labor,  which  is  divi¬ 
ded  amongst  the  archjeologists,  the  histori¬ 
ans,  the  [ihilosophers,  the  critics,  and  the 
bibliographers,  is  meant  for  the  million,  who 
cannot  so  occupy  themselves,  having  more 
pressing  matter  on  hand.  Daily,  therefore, 
do  we  see  aome  new  attempt  to  shorten  the 
routes  of  study  ;  or  at  least  to  clear  them 
from  obstacles.  ‘  There  is  no  royal  rc'.id  to 
knowledge’  is  a  true  saying  only  in  one 
sense;  the  Sovereign  People  cannot,  indeed, 
be  wise  by  merely  w  illing  it ;  but  they  can 
demand  that  the  road  shall  be  cleared  ol 
all  obstacles  before  they  will  venture  let 
travel.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  works  undertaken  with  the  express 
j)urpose  of  making  the  journey  ea.'^y,  make 
it  profitless;  because  they  are  tlie  produc¬ 
tions  of  men  who  are  almost  as  ignorant  as 
the  public  they  pretend  to  teach.  But  we 


are  also  aware  that  all  the  leading  tenden¬ 
cies  of  our  literature  are  towards  one  desi¬ 
rable  einl — the  lemoval  of  all  obstacles 
from  the  path  of  know  ledge.  Not  only  has 
there  sprung  up  a  high  sort  of  literature  for 
the  people;  not  only  has  Latin  long  been 
banished  as  a  literary  language,  but  it  has 
even  begun  to  be  bani.'ihed  friini  the  notes 
of  editions  to  the  classics;  so  that  at  last 
it  seems  frankly  to  l»e  iinderstmid  that  works 
are  to  be  w  ritten  w  ith  a  view  to  the  facility 
of  the  reader.  Abstruse  subjects,  indeed, 
must  always  remain  abstruse.  You  cannot 
pojuilarize  the  higher  branches  of  .science. 
But  even  there,  unnecessary  obscurity  in 
expression,  whether  by  the  pedantic  accu¬ 
mulation  of  formula’,  or  by  the  careless 
indecision  of  a  wordy  style,  is  inexcusable. 

In  this  great  work  of  facilitating  the  stu¬ 
dies  of  mankind,  such  a  book  as  that  now 
before  us  has  a  fitting  place.  It  addresses 
itself  to  various  classes.  To  those  ignorant 
of  Italian,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  it  fur- 
nislms  a  vivid  and  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
great  Italian  poets.  To  those  who  merely 


feast.  To  those  who  are  about  to  study 
j  any  one  of  these  great  {XiCts,  it  will  be  the 
j  fittest  introduction  they  could  possibly  have. 
I  To  those  who  have  read  the  poets,  but  have 
not  time  to  re-read  them,  it  will  be  a  charm- 


j  ing  and  facile  opportunity  of  relreshing 
i  their  kmnv ledge.  Finally,  to  the  poetical 
readers  of  all  kinds,  it  w  ill  Ini  an  almost 
inexhaustible  source  of  de/ight.  It  is  of 
poetry  ‘  all  compact.’  The  magnificent 
pictures  painted  l)y  these  truly  great  men 
are  given  to  the  world  in  exquisite  engra- 
'  vino-.s.  Perhaps  no  transhition  could  do  the 
justice  to  the  original  that  is  done  by  the 
'  sinq>le,  faithful,  ?  nd  delicately-picked  prose 
!  of  tliese  volumes;  in  the  first  place,  because 
^  poetical  versions  always  have  more  or  less 
j  of  the  iratislator  forced  upon  the  poet:  in 
'  the  sccottd  place,  because  prose,  though 
robbed  of  the  endless  charm  of  rhythm, 
j  docs  by  its  very  unpretendingne.ss  leave 
,  more  room  to  the  reader’s  imagination  to 
1  conceive  the  glories  of  the  original  ;  prose 
is  professedly  incomplete  ;  a  poetical  trans¬ 
lation  pretends  to  be  complete,  and  is  not. 

We  w  ill  give  a  specitnen.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  C'ary  or  Wright,  and  read  there  the 
ghastly  story  of  irgolino  (‘ ce  malheureux,’ 
as’Pheophile  Gautier,  wiih  his  usual  .spright¬ 
ly  absurdity,  says,  ‘  qui  inangeaii  ces  enfans 
pour  leur  conser\er  un  pere,’)  and  then 
compare  the  following  prose  version  as  given 
by  Leigh  Hunt. 
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“The  pilgrims  went  on,  and  hcheld  Uvo| 
other  spirits  so  closely  locked  up  together  in , 
one  hole  of  the  ice,  that  the  head  o!  one  was! 
ritjht  over  the  other’s  hke  a  cowl ;  and  Dante, 
to  his  horror,  saw  that  the  up[)er  head  was  de¬ 
vouring  the  lower  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  ' 
man  who  is  famished.  The  poet  asked  what 
could  possibly  make  him  show  a  hate  so  hru- 1 
tal ;  adding,  that  if  there  were  any  ground  I'or  | 
it.  he  would  tell  the  story  to  the  world.*  j 

“  The  sinner  raised  his  head  Irom  the  dire  ; 
repast,  and  after  wiping  his  jaws  with  the  hair  ! 
from  it,  said,  “  You  ask  a  thing  which  it  shakes  j 
me  to  the  heart  to  think  of.  It  is  a  story  to  ; 
renew  all  my  misery.  But  since  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  this  wretch  his  due  infamy,  hear  it,  and  j 
you  shall  see  me  speak  ami  weep  at  the  same 
time.  How  thou  earnest  hither,!  know  not  ;| 
but  I  perceive  by  thy  speech  that  thou  art  a 
Florentine.  I 

Learn,  then,  that  I  was  the  Count  Ugoli- 
no,  and  this  man  was  Ruggieri  the  Archbishop. 
How  I  trusted  him,  and  was  betrayed  into 
prison,  there  is  no  need  to  relate;  but  of  his 
treatment  of  me  there,  and  how  cruel  a  death 
I  underwent,  hear ;  and  then  judge  if  he  has 
ofl’ended  me. 

‘“I  had  been  imprisoned  witli  my  children 
a  long  time  in  the  tower  which  has  since  been  j 
called  from  me  the  Tower  of  Famine;  and' 
many  a  new  moon  fiad  I  seen  through  the 
hole  that  served  us  for  Ji  window,  when  I 
dreauipt  a  dream  that  foreshadowed  to  me  j 
what  was  coming.  Metliought  that  this  man  i 
headed  a  great  chase  against  the  wolf,  in  the  j 
mountains  between  Pisa  and  Lucca.  Among  j 
the  foremost  in  his  party  were  Gualandi,  Sis- 1 
inondi,  and  Lanfranchi,  and  the  hounds  were  ; 
thin,  and  eager,  and  high-bred:  and  in  a  little  | 
while  I  saw  the  hounds  fasten  on  the  flanks  ol 
the  well,  and  tlie  wolf’s  children,  and  tear! 
them.  At  that  moment  1  awoke  with  the  voi- 1 
ces  of  my  own  chihlren  in  my  ears  asking  for' 
bread.  Truly  cruel  must  thou  he,  if  thy  lieart 
does  not  ache  to  think  of  what  I  ihouohi  then. 
If  thou  feel  not  for  a  pang  like  that,  what  is  it 
for  which  thou  art  accustonted  to  feel?  We 
were  now  all  awake  ;  and  the  time  was  at 
hand  when  they  brought  us  bread,  and  we  had 
all  dreampt  dreams  which  made  us  anxiou.^. 
At  that  moment  I  heard  the  key  of  the  horrilile 
tower  turn  in  the  lock  of  the  (loor  below’,  and 
fasten  it.  I  looked  at  n»y  children,  and  said  not 
a  w’ord.  I  did  not  w’eep.  I  made  a  strong 
eflforl  upon  the  sold  within  me.  But  my  little 
Anselm  said,  ‘  Father,  w’hy  do  you  look  so?  Is 
any  thing  the  matter?’  Nevertheless,  I  did 
not  w’cep,  nor  say  a  w’ord  all  the  day,  nor  the 
night  that  follow’ed.  In  the  morning  a  ray  of 
light  fell  upon  us  through  the  window  of  our 
sad  prison,  and  I  beheld  in  those  lour  little 
faces  the  likeness  of  my  own  flice,  and  then  1 


*  This  is  llie  famous  story  of  Ugolino,  who 
betrayed  the  castles  of  Pisa  to  the  Florentines, 
and  was  starved  with  his  children  in  the  Tower 
of  Famine. 


began  to  gnaw  my  I’.ands  for  misery.  My 
children,  thinking  I  did  it  for  hunger,  raised 
themselves  on  the  floor,  and  said,  ‘Father,  we 
should  be  le.ss  miserable  if  you  would  eat  our 
own  flesh.  It  vvas  you  that  gave  it  us.  Take 
it  again.’  Then  I  sat  still,  in  order  not  to  make 
them  unhappier:  arul  that  day  and  the  next, 
we  all  remaineil  without  speaking.  On  the 
fourth  day,  Gaddo  stretched  himself  at  my  feet, 
and  said,  ‘  F'ather,  why  won’t  you  help  me  ?’ 
and  there  he  ilied.  And  as  surely  as  thou 
lookest  on  me,  so  surely  I  hcheld  the  whole 
three  die  in  the  same  manner.  8o  I  began  in 
my  misery  to  grope  about  in  the  dark  I’or  them, 
for  I  had  become  blind ;  and  three  days  I  kepi 
calling  on  them  by  name,  though  they  were 
deail;  till  famine  did  for  me  what  grief  had 
been  unable  to  do.’ 

“  With  these  words,  the  miserable  man,  his 
eyes  starting  trom  his  head,  seized  that  other 
w’retch  again  with  his  teeth,  and  ground  them 
against  the  skull  as  a  dog  does  with  a  bone.” 

This  specimen  will  siifTiciently  inform  our 
readers  of  the  style  in  which  the  whole 
I  work  is  executed.  Dante’s  long  poem  is 
seldom  read  throughout  by  foreigners  ;  but 
with  such  a  full  analysis  of  it — or  rather, 
with  its  story  briefly  but  so  completely  told, 
as  in  the.se  volumes,  the  most  indolent  rea¬ 
der  will  have  patience  to  tlie  end  :  and  the 
delight  thereby  gained  may  induce  him  to 
venture  on  the  original.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Ariosto,  whose  charming  .stories 
are  here  charmingly  narrated ;  but  whose 
poem  is  confessedly  tedious  from  excess  of 
wealth.  And  we  may  here  mention,  by  the 
way,  the  beautiful  little  book,  similar  in  its 
object,  which  Mr.  Craik  has  given  us  on 
Spenser  ;*  wherein  as  much  of  Spenser  as 
is  conjectured  would  be  read  by  the  busy 
men  of  our  day,  is  given  in  his  own  lovely 
w'ords  ;  and  the  rest  in  a  prose  analysis.  So 
many  persons  have  expressed  their  grati¬ 
tude  for  Mr.  Cruik’s  having  thus  brought 
Spenser  home  to  them,  that  we  can  have 
I  little  liesitation  in  assuming  that  Leigh 
j  Hunt’s  book  will  be  widely  popular.  Still 
i  less  hesitation  have  we  in  ranking  it 
!  amongst  our  English  classics.  To  prophecy 
I  is  perilous,  when  contemporaries  are  the 
j  subjects;  iieverthele.ss,  when  we  consider 
the  immortal  beauty  of  tlie  poets  here  as¬ 
sembled,  and  tlie  exquisite  manner  in  which 
their  stories  are  retold,  we  cannot  but  as¬ 
sume  that  the  book  will  never  grow  useless, 
as  we  are  sure  it  never  can  be  more  felici¬ 
tously  executed. 

One  portion  of  no  slight  interest  is  that 

Forming  vols  6h,Gl,G2  of  ‘  Knight’s  Weekly 
Volume.’ 
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devoted  to  the  notices  of  the  lives  and  genius '  excellence.  He  knows  poetry,  and  he  feels 
of  the  five  poets.  Painstaking  memoirs  it.  He  can  not  only  relish  a  beautiful 
they  all  are  ;  and,  with  one  exception,  they  poem,  but  he  can  also  explain  the  mystery 
are  all  genial  criticisms.  It  is  this  portion  of  its  mechanism,  the  witchery  of  peculiar 
of  the  work  which  calls  for  especial  notice  harmonies,  and  the  intense  force  of  words 
at  our  hands  :  the  poets  can  speak  for  them-  used  in  certain  combinations.  The  myste- 
selves.  riesof  versification  in  their  subtlest  recesses 

Great  critics  are  rare;  rarer  even  than  are  known  to  him.  His  sensibility,  origin- 
great  poets.  To  be  a  great  critic  a  man  ally  delicate,  has  been  cultivated  into  taste, 
needs  the  sensibility  and  imagination  of  a  by  a  lifelong  intercourse  with  poets.  He 
poet,  with  the  acuteness  and  comprehensive  has  read  much,  and  read  well, 
grasp  of  reasoning  of  a  philosopher;  and,  His  greatest  drawback  as  a  teacher,  is 
to  these  qualities  he  must  add  a  highly  I  the  absence  of  that  conception  of  literature 
cultivated  taste.  There  have  been  some!  as  the  product  of  national  thought,  which 
excellent  critics;  but  we  should  hesitate  though  often  carried  to  excess,  is  the  distin- 
before  naming  any  one  as  great,  that  is  toj  guishing  characteristic  of  modern  conti- 
say,  as  greatly  uniting  in  himself  the  above'  nental  criticism.  A  new  class  of  thinkers 
conditions.  The  celebrated  critics  have,  has  arisen,  who,  when  judging  of  a  work  of 
either  leaned  too  much  to  the  philosophical'  art, endeavor  to  throw  themselves  back  into 
side;  or  else  too  much  to  the  imaginative j  the  era  in  which  it  was  produced;  thus 
side.  But  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  no-  striving  to  look  at  it,  as  those  looked  at  it 
torious  that  many  great  thinkers  have  had'  for  whom  it  was  produced.  They  endeavor 
no  relish,  no  capacity  for  poetry  ;  so  also,!  as  much  as  possible  to  penetrate  into  the 
on  the  other  hand,  most  poets  liave  had  no' spirit  of  that  age,  to  understand  its  lan- 
power  of  explaining  accurately  what  they  |  guage — its  beliefs — and  its  prejudices;  in 
feci  vividly  :  the  logical  faculty  has  been,S  order  that  the  imagination  of  the  poet  who 
not  deficient,  but  difierently  employed  by  utters  that  language,  mfiy  have  its  influence 
them.  Hence  the  profound  truth  of  Plato’s  over  their  minds  unimpeded  by  any  want  of 
paradoxical  discussion  in  the  ‘  Ion.’  sympathy,  which  ignorance  would  create. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  critics  Leigh  Hunt  The  reasonableness  of  this  mode  of  viewing 
ranges  under  that  of  the  imaginative.  A  works  of  art,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
poet  himself — genuine  in  kind,  though  not  the  eighteenth  century,  which  consisted  in 
of  a  great  kind — he  has  been  all  his  life  a  viewing  them  absolutely,  without  reference 
student  of  poetry;  and  in  alUhat  relates  to  to  the  era  in  which  they  were  produced, 
the  art  of  poetry  he  is  an  accomplished  may  he  illustrated  by  the  common  question, 
critic.  Hazlitt  once  said  that  the  style  of  as  to  w'hether  Shakspeare’s  plays  w’ould 
poetry  which  a  man  sat  deliberately  dowm  succeed,  if  now,  for  the  first  time,  produced, 
to  write,  was  the  style  he  would  praise,  and  It  seems  certain,  that  if  the  ‘  Tempest’  were 
that  only.  There  is  some  truth  jn  this  ;  and  now'  first  to  appear,  it  would  scarcely  be 
Leigh  Hunt,  though  catholic  in  his  tastes,  tolerated.  That  is  not  saying  the  ‘  Tern-* 
may  be  seen,  in  his  criticisms,  to  exhibit  pest  is  a  bad  play,  but,  simply,  that  it  was 
the  tendencies  of  the  poet,  quite  as  much  as  written  for  another  taste  and  for  other  audi- 
those  of  the  judge.  The  bias  of  his  mind,  ences.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  Shakspeare 
however,  is  only  the  more  visible,  from  its  were  now  living,  he  would  manifest  the 
being  original ;  and  to  object  to  this  bias,  is  same  dramatic  power,  but  he  would  mani- 
idle ;  all  that  the  reader  has  to  do  with  it  is  fest  it  under  different  forms  ;  his  tastes,  his 
to  note  it,  to  be  aware  of  its  influence,  and  knowledge,  his  beliefs,  would  all  be  differ- 
make  allowance  accordingly.  Any  opin-  ent  from  those  we  find  in  him.  We  always 
ion  coming  from  one  so  well  qualified  to  admire  his  plays  with  a  secret  consciousness 
pronounce,  as  he  is,  on  all  poetical  matters,  of  their  antiquity  ;  under  w  hich  conscious- 
must  be  received  with  the  utmost  respect ;  ness  many  things  are  received  as  beauties, 
and,  before  it  is  questioned,  sliould  be  ex-  which  would  otherwise  be  intolerable, 
amined  as  to  how  far  it  may  be  the  result  of'  There  are,  probably,  few*  men  now  living  of 
any  opinions  peculiar  to  him — of  any  ten- j  greater  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  than 
dencies  which  his  mind  manifests  in  con-.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
tradiction  to  those  of  mankind  in  general.  Our  admiration  of  these  men  is  hearty 
With  all  deductions  made  for  what  are  and  unfeigned.  But,  if  they  were  now  re¬ 
called  Ifiiniisms,  the  fact  still  remains  that  suscitated,  and  were  to  appear  in  modern 
Leigh  Hunt  is  a  critic  of  very  uncommon  |  society  as  they  then  appeared,  they  would 
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seem  little  better  than  barbarians;  tbeirj 
intellects  would  be  tbougbt  narrow,  their  j 
ignorance  astonishing,  their  manners  rough 
and  uncultivated.  The  historian  who  should  ' 
test  these  men  according  to  the  modern  j 
standard  would  be  guilty  of  the  same  mis¬ 
conception  as  the  critic,  who  views  a  work 
of  the  jiast  without  making  allowance  for  ^ 
the  characteristics  of  the  past.  Leigh  lJunt, 
in  practice,  at  least,  whatever  may  be  his 
theoretical  views  of  the  matter,  belongs  to 
the  eighteenth  century  school  of  critics. 
He  judges  works  of  art  absolutely  ;  the  ef¬ 
fect  they  produce  on  him  is  taken  as  the 
test  of  their  excellence.  A  method,  which, 
though  proper  enough  for  each  man  seeking 
merely  his  own  pleasure  among  books,  is, 
we  believe  siiigularly  unfit  for  literary  crit¬ 
icism.  The  account  of  Dante,  is  through¬ 
out  defaced  by  this  original  sin.  He  evi- 


places  to  liis  friends  in  Hell,  sees  nothing  in 
this  but  the  spite  and  wilfulness  of  the  po¬ 
et.  Dante  the  theologian  is  quite  left  out 
of  sight;  indeed,  the  whole  poem  is  never 
looked  upon  as  a  product  of  the  middle 
ages.  Thus  he  says  : 

“  If  Dante  thought  if  salutary  to  the  worhl 
to  maintain  a  system  ol'  religious  terror,  the 
same  charily  which  can  hope  that  it  may  once 
I  have  been  so,  has  taught  us  how  to  commence 
I  a  better,  lint  did  he,  after  nil.  or  did  he  not, 
j  think  it  salutary?  Did  he  think  so,  believing 
j  the  creed  himself?  or  did  he  think  it  from  an 
I  unwilling  sense  of  it.s  necessity  ?  Or,  lastly, 
i  tlid  he  write  only  as  a  mythologist,  and  care 
1  for  nothing  but  the  ej'erciae  of  his  spleen  and 
:  genius?  If  he  had  no  other  object  than  that, 
his  conscicfitiousness  would  be  reduced  to  a 
,  low  pitch  indeed.  Foscolo  is  of  opinion  he 
I  was  not  only  in  earnest,  but  that  he  was  very 
!  near  taking  himself  for  ati  apostle,  and  would 


denily  dislikes  Dante.  His  own  Muse  loves  j 
to  wander  amidst  the  Graces  and  Charities  ; 
of  life,  and  shrinks  from  any  outburst  of 
violence  and  energy.  The  vehr tnentDante 
startles  and  antioys  hitn.  His  aitn  has! 
ever  beeti  to  inculcate  gentleness  and  tol- 1 
erance.  The  stern  and  fanatical  Dante : 
makes  him  shudder.  It  is  quite  curious  to  i 
trace  in  these  volumes  the  constant  uneasi-  i 
ness  with  which  he  finds  himself  in  Dante’s! 


have  done  so  had  his  prophecies  succeeded, 
perhaps  with  success  to  the  pretension.* 
Thank  Heaven,  his  ‘Ilrdl’  has  not  embiitered 
the  mild  reading-desks  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.” 

Really  this  introduction  of  the  ‘  mild 
reading-desks  of  the  Church  of  England,’ 
betokens  a  misconception  of  the  oflice  of  a 
literary  critic.  We  have  no  space  here  to 
exhibit  the  close  relations  of  the  Divine 


Comedy  with  the  spirit  of  its  age  ;  but  we 
present  one  fact  for  the  critic’s  considera¬ 
tion.  If  Dante  was  actuated  solely  by 
spleen  and  wilfulness,  if  hi.s  distribution  of 
punishments  was  prompted  solely  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  spite,  how  is  it  that  he  never  placed 
one  of  his  personal  enemies  in  Hell,  except 
Pope  Boniface  VI H.,  and  the  motive  for 
placing  him  there,  was  probably  the  same 
religious  motive  which  prompted  him  in 
the  case  of  others  ?  FIven  his  judge,  Cante 
Gabrielli,  was  deemed  unworthy  of  his  re¬ 
cry  of  admiration,  it  is  sure  to  be  succeeded  ‘  yenge.  Again,  exception  is  taken  to 

almost  in  the  same  breath  by  a  sigh  of  re- ,  Xante’s  invectives  against  the  various  towns 

gret,  that  a  poet  possessing  such  sweetness  |  Italy  ;  that  Lucent  made  a  trade  of  per- 
should  so  often  have  indulged  in  bitterness.  |  j,jry  ;  that  Pi.«?toja  was  a  den  of  beasts,  and 
T  here  is  this  inevitable  inconvenience  in  ought  to  be  reduced  to  ashes  ;  that  the  ri- 
attacking  a  great  man,  that  in  order  to  ex-  ver  Arno  should  overflow  atid  drown  every 
cuse  our  temerity,  in  order  to  make  out  a  ^oul  in  Pisa;  that  almost  all  the  women  in 
case  strong  enough  to  justify  attack,  we  are  ,  Florence  walked  half-naked  in  public,  and 
hurried  by  our  own  eagerness  into  an  exag- 1  abandoned  in  private;  that  every 

gerated  statement  of  the  thing  we  object  to.  ;  brother,  husband,  son,  and  father,  set  their 
We  lay  too  much  stress  upon  trifles;  we  women  to  sale,  &.c.  &c.  That  Dante  does 

are  too  apt  to  bend  facts  to  our  views,  and  pour  forth  these  invectives,  and  worse  than 

to  give  the  interpretations  suiting  our  object  these,  is  true,  but  to  draw  any  conclusion 
rather  than  those  which  would  naturally  therefrom,  respecting  his  moral  character, 
present  themselves. 

'Po  give  an  instance  :  Leigh  Hunt,  who  *  ‘  Discorso  sul  Testo,’  pp.  G4,  77—90,335— 
is  quite  horrified  at  the  way  Dante  assigns  33d. 


company.  He  becomes  intolerant  of  Dante’s 
intolerance.  The  fierce  saturnine  face  of: 
the  sad  F'lorentine  seems  to  have  been  per-, 
petually  present  to  him,  exasperating  him  i 
into  resentment.  This  is  apparent,  not  only  ! 
in  his  critical  memoir,  to  which  it  has  given  ' 
a  coloring  utterly  false,  but  also  in  the  notes  j 
which  accf.mpany  his  version  of  the  poem;  j 
every  trait  of  fanaticism  and  bitterness  is  j 
there  noticed,  even  although  he  may  have  i 
noticed  it  before  in  the  memt)ir ;  and  when  i 
some  touch  of  sweetness  wrings  from  him  a  , 
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appears  to  us  preposterous.  Tlie  very  e.x- 
aggeratioii  of  these  invectives  rol)s  them  of 
their  malevolence.  As  Coleridge,  in  his 
own  case,  says  :  ‘  it  seems  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  whether  the  mood  of  mind,  and 
the  general  state  of  sensations,  in  which  a 
poet  produces  such  vivid  and  fantastic  im- ' 
ages,  is  likely  to  ctvexist,  or  is  even  com¬ 
patible  with  that  gloomy  and  deliberate  fe- ' 
rocity  which  a  serious  wish  to  realize  them 
would  pre-suppose  It  had  been  often  ob¬ 
served,  and  all  my  experience  tended  to 
confirm  the  observation,  that  prospects  of 
pain  and  evil  to  others,  and  in  general  all  ^ 
deep  feelings  of  revenge  are,  commonly  j 
expressed  in  a  few  words,  ironically  tame  { 
and  mild.’  Coleridge  himself,  certainly  | 
neither  a  vindictive  nor  a  vehement  nature, 
might  be  convicted  of  vindictiveness  and 
wilfulness,  upon  evidence  similar  to  that  i 
which  is  brought  against  Dante.  Coleridge 
also  jieriinently  asks  :  ‘  VV’heiher  it  would 
be  either  fair  or  charitable  to  believe  it  to' 
have  been  Dante’s  serious  wish  that  all  the  I 
persons  mentioned  by  him,  should  actually 
suffer  the  fantastical  and  horrible  punish- 1 
ments  to  which  he  has  sentenced  them  in  j 
his  “  Hell  and  Purgatory  V  ”  Or  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  passages,  in  which  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  anticipates  the  state  of  those, 
who,  vicious  themselves,  have  been  the 
cause  of  vice  and  misery  to  their  fellow- 
creatures.  .  .  .  Do  we  not  rather  feel  and  un¬ 
derstand  that  these  violent  words  were  mere 
bubbles,  flashes,  and  electrical  apparitions 
from  the  magic  caldron  of  a  fervid  and 
ebullient  fancy,  constantly  fuelled  by  an  un¬ 
exampled  opulence  of  language.’  Leigh 
Hunt,  however,  taking  the  poet  at  his  word, 
exclaims : 

“  One  is  astonished  and  saddened  at  the  cru¬ 
elties  in  which  the  poet  allows  his  imagination 
to  riot :  horrors  generally  described  with  too 
intense  a  verisimilitude,  not  to  excite  our  ad¬ 
miration,  with  too  astounding  a  perseverance 
not  to  amaze  our  humanity,  and  sometimes 
with  an  amount  of  positive  joy  and  delight 
that  makes  us  rea<ly  to  shut  the  book  with  dis¬ 
gust  and  indignation.  Thus,  in  a  circle  in 
Hell,  where  traitors  are  stuck  up  to  their  chins 
in  ice  (Canto  xxxii.,)  the  visiter,  in  walking 
about,  happens  to  give  one  of  their  faces  a 
kick  ;  the  sufferer  weeps,  and  then  curses  him 
— with  such  infernal  truth  docs  the  writer 
combine  the  malignant  with  the  pathetic  ! 
Dante  replies  to  the  curse  by  asking  the  man 
his  name.  He  is  refused  it.  He  then  seizes  the 
miserable  wretch  by  the  hair,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  the  disclosure;  and  Virgil  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  commending  the  barbarity  !  But  he 
does  worse.  To  barbarity  he  adds  treachery 


of  his  own.  He  tells  another  poor  wretch, 
whose  face  is  iced  up  with  his  tears,  as  if  he 
had  worn  a  crystal  vizor,  that  if  he  will  dis¬ 
close  his  name  and  otfence,  he  will  relieve  his 
eyes  awhile,  that  he  may  veep.  The  man 
does  so;  anil  the  ferocious  poet  then  refuses 
to  perform  his  promise,  adding  mockery  to 
falsehood,  and  observing  that  ill-manners  are 
the  only  courtesy  proper  towards  such  a  fel¬ 
low  !*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Machia- 
velli  apparently  encouraged  the  enormities  of 
the  princes  of  his  time,  with  a  design  to  expose 
them  to  indignation.  It  might  have  been 
thought  of  Dante,  if  he  had  not  taken  a  part 
in  the  cruelty,  that  he  detailed  the  horrors  of 
his  ‘  Hell’  out  of  a  wish  to  disgust  the  world 
with  its  frightfrd  notions  of  God.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  effect  of  the  worst  part  of  his  de¬ 
scriptions  in  an  age  like  the  present.  Black 
burning  gulfs,  full  of  outcries  and  blasj)hemy, 
feet  red-hot  with  fire,  men  eternally  eating 
their  fellow-creatures,  frozen  wretches  malig¬ 
nantly  dashing  their  iced  heads  against  one 
another,  other  adversaries  mutually  exchang¬ 
ing  shapes  by  force  of  an  attraction  at  once 
irresistible  and  loathing,  and  spitting  with  hate 
and  disgust  when  it  is  done.  Enough,  enough, 
for  God’s  sake  !  Take  the  disgust  out  of  one’s 
senses,  O  flower  of  true  Christian  wisdom  and 
charily,  now  beginning  to  fill  the  air  with  fra¬ 
grance  !  ” 

The  last  paragraph  shows  us  how  Dante 
is  tested  by  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  ‘  Indi¬ 
cator.’  But  are  the  two  fairly  contrasted  ? 
VV'ould  Leigh  Hunt  himself,  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  have  had  his  select  circle 
of  admirers,  loving  him  for  that  very  ‘  In¬ 
dicator’ spirit  ?  Revolting  at  the  supersti¬ 
tion  and  fanaticism  no  less  than  at  the  un¬ 
tamed  fierceness  which  in  those  days  had 
I  free  expression,  he  attributes  them  to  Dante, 
as  if  they  were  sins  peculiar  to  him.  But 
i  Dante  was  the  creature  of  his  age  ;  the 
intense  expression  of  its  dominant  elements. 

[  If  asked  whether  such  fanaticism,  such  ve¬ 
hemence  be  laudable  now,  no  one  can  hesi¬ 
tate  as  to  the  answer.  But  the  question  for 
the  literary  critic  is  whether  they  were  lau¬ 
dable  then. 

VV’e  shall  not  further  pursue  this  discus¬ 
sion,  points  of  which  we  have  rather  indi¬ 
cated  than  examined.  Leigh  Hunt’s  book 
excites  feelings  the  reverse  of  polemical ; 
and  if  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  sig¬ 
nalize  this  sole  defect  we  find  in  the  book, 
it  is  in  the  hope  that  the  author  may  be  in¬ 
duced,  in  a  second  edition,  to  modify  his 
criticism  of  the  great  Florentine.  We  are 
not  presumptuous  enough  to  suppose  that 

*  “  Cortesia  fu  lui  esser  villano.” — *■  Ivfemo^' 
canto  xxxiii.  150. 
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any  observation  of  ours  could  modify  bis] 
opinions — opinions,  we  are  sure,  not  lightly 
hazarded  ;  but  the  expression  of  those . 
opinions  he  may  be  induced  at  least  so  to 
modify,  that  they  shall  not  appear  as  they  1 
now  do,  llagrantly  unjust.  Dante  was  ve-  | 
heinent,  bitter,  and  fanatical;  but  do  not. 
let  us  see  nothing  in  him  but  malevolence; 
and  fanaticism.  If  those  notes  in  the  com-  i 
mentary  which  now  so  unscrupulously  track  i 
tlie  scniinients  of  the  great  poet  which  are 
repugnant  to  the  Christianity  of  modern 
times,  were  replaced  by  notes  of  more 
strictly  critical  character,  such  as  Leigh 
Hunt  is  eminently  qualified  to  write,  the! 
book  would  not  only  have  additional  charm  | 
and  \a)uc,  but  the  impression  of  injustice  I 
towards  Dante  which  it  now  so  painfully 
produces,  would  be  considerably  lessened. 
For  it  is  not  the  mere  statement,  however 
energetic,  of  Dante’s  faults,  but  the  con¬ 
stant  recurrence,  and  the  polemical,  the 
almost  queruhms,  tone  of  objection,  which 
leaves  the  impression  on  the  reader’s  mind 
that  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Dante 
are  hateful. 

Leigh  Hunt  has  written  worthily  in 
Dante’s  praise  ;  but  if  the  reader  compare 
the  general  terms  in  which  this  praise  is 
conveyed  with  the  lovingness  in  which  the 
details  of  .Vriosto’s  style  are  dwelt  on,  he 
w'ill  see  the  difference  between  genial  and  , 
ungenial  criticism — between  the  admiration  ' 
which  is  spontaneous,  and  that  which  is 
forced.  We  will  select  specimens  of 
each : — 

i 

“  Many’^,  indeed,  of  the  absurdities  of  Dante’s  , 
poem  are  too  obvious  novv-a-day  s  to  need  re-  ' 
mark.  Even  the  composition  of  the  poem, ! 
egotistically  said  to  be  faultless  by  such  critics  ! 
as  Alfieri,  who  thought  they  resembled  him,; 
partakes,  as  every  body’s  style  does,  of  the 
faults  as  well  as  irood  qualities  of  the  man.  It ! 
is  nervous,  concise,  full  almost  as  it  can  hold.  I 
picturesque,  mighty,  primeval ;  but  it  is  often 
obscure,  often  harsh,  and  forced  in  its  construc¬ 
tions.  defective  in  melody,  and  wilful  and  su¬ 
perfluous  in  the  rhyme.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
writer  is  inconsistent  in  circumstance  (proba¬ 
bly  from  not  having  corrected  the  poem  ;)  and 
he  is  not  above  being  filthy.  Even  in  the 
episode  of  Paulo  and  Francesca,  which  has  so 
often  been  pronounced  faultless,  and  which  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pie¬ 
ces  of  writing  in  the  world,  some  of  these 
faults  are  observable,  particularly  in  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  passage  about  toUa  forma,  the 
cessation  of  the  incessant  tempest,  and  the 
non -adjuration  of  the  two  lovers  in  the  man¬ 
ner  that  Virgil  prescribes. 

“  But  truly  it  is  said,  that  when  Dante  is 
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great,  nobody  surpasses  him.  I  doubt  if  any 
body  equals  him,  as  to  the  constant  intensity 
and  incessant  variety  of  his  pictures  ;  and 
whatever  he  paints,  he  throws,  as  it  were, 
upon  its  own  powers ;  as  though  an  artist 
should  draw  figures  tliat  started  into  life,  and 
proceeded  to  action  for  themselves,  frightening 
their  creator.  Every  motion,  word,  and  look 
of  these  creatures  becomes  full  of  sensibility 
and  suggestions.  The  invisible  is  at  the  back 
of  the  visible  ;  darkness  becomes  palpable  ; 
silence  describes  a  character,  nay  forms  the 
most  striking  part  of  a  story;  a  word  acts 
as  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  displays  some 
gloomy  neighborhood,  where  a  tower  is  stand¬ 
ing,  with  dreadful  faces  at  the  window ;  or 
where,  at  your  feet,  full  of  eternal  voices,  one 
abyss  is  beheld  dropping  out  of  another  in 
the  lurid  light  of  torment.  In  the  present 
volume  a  story  will  he  found  which  tells  a  long 
tragedy  in  half-a-dozen  lines.  Dante  has 
i  the  minute  probabilities  of  a  Defoe  in  the 
midst  of  the  loftiest  and  most  generalizing 
poetry ;  and  this  feeling  of  niattcr-of-fact  is 
impressed  by  fictions  the  most  improbable, 
nay.  the  most  ridiculous  and  revolting.  You 
laugh  at  the  absurdity  ;  you  are  shocked  at 
the  detestable  cruelty ;  yet.  for  the  moment, 
the  thin«r  almost  seems  as  if  it  must  be  true. 

I  You  feel  as  you  do  in  a  dream,  and  after  it ; 

I  you  wake  and  laugh,  but  the  absurdity  seemed 
true  at  the  lime;  and  wliile  you  laugh  you 
‘  shudiler.” 

I 

A  few  pages  on  he  continues  : — 

“  Ginguene  has  remarked  the  singular  va¬ 
riety  as  well  as  beauty  of  Dante’s  angels, 
Milton’s  indeed,  are  conimonplare  in  compari¬ 
son.  In  the  eighth  canto  of  the  ‘  Inferno,’  the 
devils  insolently  refuse  the  poet  and  his  guide 
an  entrance  into  the  cityof  Dis: — an  angel 
comes  sweeping  over  the  Stygian  lake  to  en¬ 
force  it ;  the  noise  of  his  wings  makes  the 
shores  trendde,  and  is  like  a  crashincj  whirl¬ 
wind,  such  as  beats  down  the  trees,  and  sends 
the  peasants  and  their  herds  flying  before  it. 
The  heavenly  messenger,  after  rebuking  the 
devils,  touches  the  portals  of  the  city  with  his 
wand  ;  they  fly  open  ;  and  he  returns  the  way 
he  came  without  uttering  a  word  to  the  two 
conqianions.  His  face  was  that  of  one  occu- 
'  pied  with  other  thoughts.  This  angel  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  a  tempest.  Another,  who  brings 
!  the  souls  of  the  departed  to  Purgatory,  is  first 
1  discovered  at  a  distance,  gradually  disclosing 
:  white  splendors,  which  are  his  wings  and  gar- 
:  menis.  He  comes  in  a  boat,  of  which  his 
j  wings  are  the  sails  ;  and  as  he  approaches,  it 
!  is  impossible  to  look  him  in  the  face  for  its 
!  brightness.  Two  other  angels  hav’e  green 
j  wings  and  green  garments,  and  the  drapery  is 
;  kept  in  motion  like  a  flag  by  the  vehement 
i  action  of  the  wings.  A  fifth  has  a  face  like 
the  morning  star,  casting  forth  quivering 
beams.  A  sixth  is  of  a  lustre  so  oppressive, 
that  the  poet  leels  a  weight  on  his  eyes  before 
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he  knows  what  is  coming.  Another’s  presence  predominant.  Life  laughs  at  death  itself,  or 
art'ects  the  senses  like  the  fragrance  of  a  May-  meets  it  with  a  noble  confidence — is  not  taught 
morning  ;  and  another  is  in  garmrnts  dark  as  to  dread  it  as  a  malignant  goblin.  Shakspeare 
cinders,  but  has  a  sword  in  his  hand  too  spark-  has  all  the  smiles  as  well  as  tears  of  nature, 
ling  to  be  gazed  at.  Uante’s  occasional  pic-  and  discerns  the  ‘ soul  of  goodness’ in  things 
lures  of  the  beauties  of  external  nature  are  evil.  He  is  comedy  as  well  as  iragedy — tlie 
worthy  of  these  angelic  creations,  and  to  the  entire  man  in  all  his  qualities,  moods,  and  ex- 


last  degree  Iresh  and  lovely.  You  long  to 
bathe  your  eyes,  smarting  with  fumes  of  Hell, 
in  his  dews.  You  gaze  enchanted  on  his 
green  fields  and  his  celestial  blue  skies,  the 
more  so  from  the  pain  and  sorrow  in  midst  of 
which  the  visions  are  created. 

“  Uante’s  grandeur  of  every  kind  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  that  of  Ids  angels,  almost  to  his  fe¬ 
rocity;  and  that  is  saying  every  thing.  It  is 
not  always  the  spiritual  grandeur  of  Milton, 
the  subjection  of  the  material  impression  to 
the  moral ;  but  it  is  equally  such  when  he 
chooses,  and  far  more  abundant.  His  infernal 
precipices — his  black  whirlwinds — his  innu¬ 
merable  cries  and  clasping  of  hands — his  very 
odors  of  huge  loathsomeness — his  giants  at 
twilight  standing  up  to  the  middle  in  pits,  like 
towers,  and  causing  earthquakes  when  they 
move — his  earthquake  of  the  mountain  in  Pur 
gatory,  when  a  spirit  is  set  free  for  heaven — 
his  dignified  Mantuan  Sordello,  silently  re¬ 
garding  him  and  his  guide  as  they  go  by,  ‘  like 
a  lion  on  his  watch  ’ — his  blasphemer,  Capa- 
neus,  lying  in  unconquered  ra>fe  and  sullen¬ 
ness  under  an  eternal  rain  of  Hakes  of  fire 
(human  precursor  of  Milton’s  Satan) — his  as¬ 
pect  of  Paradise,  ‘  as  if  the  universe  had 
smiled  ’ — his  inhabitants  of  the  whole  planet 
Saturn  crying  out  so  loud,  in  accordance  with 
the  anti-papal  indignation  of  St.  Pietro  Dami- 
ano.  that  the  poet,  though  among  them,  could 
not  hear  what  they  said — and  the  blushing 
eclip.se,  like  red  clouds  at  sunset,  which  takes 
place  at  the  Apostle  Peter’s  denunciation  of 
the  sanguinary  filth  of  the  court  of  Home — 
all  these  sublimities,  and  many  more,  make  us 
not  knovv  whether  to  be  more  astonished  at  the 
greatness  of  the  poet  or  the  raging  littleness 
of  the  man.  Grievous  is  it  to  be  forced  to 
bring  two  such  opposites  together;  and  I  wish, 
lor  the  honor  and  glory  of  poetry,  I  did  noi 
feel  compelled  to  do  so.  Put  the  swarthy 
Florentine  had  not  the  healthy  temperament 
of  his  brethren,  and  he  fell  upon  evil  limes. 
Compared  with  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  his 
very  intensity  seems  only  superior  to  theirs 
from  an  excess  of  the  morbid  ;  and  he  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  both  in  other  sovereign  qualities  of  po¬ 
etry — to  the  one,  in  giving  you  the  healthie.sl 
general  impression  of  nature  itself — to  Shak¬ 
speare,  in  boundless  universality — to  most 
great  poets,  in  thorough  harmony  and  delight¬ 
fulness.  He  wanted  (g»*nerally  speaking)  the 
music  of  a  happy  and  a  happy-making  dispo¬ 
sition.  Homer,  from  his  large  vital  bosom, 
breathes  like  a  broad  fresh  air  over  the  world, 
amidst  alternate  storm  and  sunshine,  making 
you  aware  that  there  is  rough  work  to  be 
faced,  but  also  activity  and  beauty  to  be  enjoy¬ 
ed.  The  feeling  of  health  and  strength  is 


periences;  and  he  beautifies  all.  And  both 
those  truly  divine  poets  make  nature  their 
subject  through  her  own  inspiriting  medium — 
not  through  the  darkened  gla.«R  of  one  man’s 
spleen  and  resentment.  Dante,  in  constituting 
himself  the  hero  of  his  pgem,  not  only  renders 
her,  in  the  general  impression,  as  dreary  as 
himself,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  beautiful 
pictures  he  draws  ol  her,  but  narrows  her  very 
immensity  into  his  pettiness.  He  fancied,  alas, 
that  he  could  build  her  universe  over  again 
out  of  the  politics  of  old  Home  and  the  divinity 
of  the  schools  !  ” 

The  specimens  of  his  critique  on  Ariosto 
are  iti  a  very  dilferent  strain. 

“  The  poet  takes  a  universal,  an  acute,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  a  cheerful  view,  like  the  sun 
itself,  of  all  which  the  sun  looks  on  ;  and  read¬ 
ers  are  charmed  to  see  a  knowledge  at  once 
so  keen  and  so  happy.  Herein  lies  the  se¬ 
cret  of  Ariosto’s  greatness  ;  which  is  great, 
not  because  it  has  the  intensity  of  Dante,  or 
the  incessant  thought  and  passion  of  Shak- 
8|>eare,  or  the  dignified  imagination  of  Milton, 
to  all  of  whom  he  is  far  inferior  in  sustained 
excellence — but  because  he  is  like  verynature 
herself.  Whether  great,  small,  serious,  plea¬ 
surable,  or  even  iiidilferent,  he  still  has  the 
life,  ease,  and  beauty  of  the  operations  of  the 
daily  planet.  FiVen  where  he  seems  dull  and 
commonplace,  his  brightness  and  originality 
at  other  times  make  it  look  like  a  good-natured 
condescension  to  our  own  common  habits  of 
thought  and  discour.se;  as  though  he  ditl  it 
but  on  purpo.<e  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  that 
could  bring  him  within  the  category  of  our¬ 
selves.  His  charming  manner  intimates  that, 
instead  of  taking  thought,  he  chooses  to  take 
I  pleasure  with  us.  and  compare  ohl  notes ;  and 
we  are  delighted  that  he  does  us  so  much 
honor,  and  makes,  as  it  were,  Ariostos  of  us 
all.  He  is  Shaksjwarian  in  going  all  lengths 
with  Xature  as  he  found  her,  not  blinking  the 
fact  of  evil,  yet  finding  a  ‘soul  of  goodness’ 
in  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  never  compromi¬ 
sing  the  worth  of  noble  and  generous  qualities. 
His  young  and  handsome  Medoro  is  a  piti¬ 
less  slayer  of  his  enemies;  but  they  were  his 
master’s  enemies,  and  he  would  have  lost  his 
life,  even  to  preserve  his  dead  body.  His  Or- 
lamlo,  for  all  his  wisdom  and  greatness,  runs 
mad  for  love  of  a  coquette  who  triumphs  over 
warriors  and  kings,  only  to  fall  in  love  herself 
with  an  obscure  lad.  His  kings  laugh  with 
all  their  hearts,  like  common  people ;  his 
mourners  weep  like  such  unatfecled  children 
of  sorrow,  that  they  must  needs  ‘  sw’allow  some 
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of  their  tears.’*  His  heroes,  on  the  arriv'al  of' 
intelligence  that  excites  them,  leap  out  of  bed  ' 
and  write  letters  before  they  dress,  from  natu¬ 
ral  impatience,  thinking  nothing  of  their  ‘  dig- ; 
nity.’  Wlien  Astolfo  blows  the  magic  horn  j 
which  drives  every  body  out  of  the  castle  of 
Atlantes,  ‘  not  a  mouse’  stays  behind  ; — not,  as  ' 
Hoole  and  such  critics  think,  because  the  poet 
is  here  writing  ludicrously,  but  because  he  uses 
the  same  imaire  seriously,  to  give  an  idea  of. 
desolation,  as  Shakspeare  in  ‘  Hamlet’  does  to 
give  that  of  silence,  when  ‘not  a  mouse  is 
stirring.’  Instead  of  being  mere  comic  wri¬ 
ting,  such  incidents  are  in  the  highest  epic  ] 
taste  of  the  meeting  of  extremes — of  the  im- ' 
partial  eye  with  which  Nature  regards  high  ■ 
and  low.  So,  give  Ariosto  his  hippogriff,  and  i 
other  marvels  with  which  he  has  enriched  the  j 
stock  of  romance,  and  Nature  takes  as  much 
care  of  the  verisimilitude  of  their  actions,  as 
if  she  had  matle  them  herself.  .His  hippogrilT 
returns,  like  a  common  horse,  to  the  stable  to  j 
which  he  has  been  accustomed.  His  enchanter  ; 
who  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  surviving  de-  j 
capitation,  and  pursuing  the  decapitator  so  j 
long  as  a  fated  hair  remains  on  his  head,  turns 
deadly  pale  in  the  face  when  it  is  scalped,  and 
falls  lifeless  from  his  horse.  His  truth,  indeed, 
is  so  genuine,  and  at  the  same  time  his  style  is 
so  unaffected, sometimes  so  familiar  in  its  grace, 
and  sets  us  so  much  at  ease  in  his  company, 
that  the  familiarity  is  in  danger  of  bringing 
him  into  contempt  with  the  inexperienced,  and 
the  truth  of  being  considered  old  and  obvious, 
because  the  mode  of  its  introduction  makes  it 
seem  an  old  acquaintance.  *  *  *  * 

“Ariosto’s  animal  spirits,  and  the  brilliant 
hurry  and  abundance  of  his  incidents,  blind  a 
careless  reader  to  his  endless  particular  beau¬ 
ties.  which  though  he  may  too  often  ‘describe 
instead  of  paint  ’  (on  account,  as  Foscolo  says, 
of  his  writing  to  the  many),  show  that  no  man 
could  paint  better  when  he  choose.  The 
bosoms  of  his  females  ‘come  and  go  like  the 
wav’es  on  the  sea-coast  in  sumnter  airs.j  His 
witches  draw  the  fish  out  of  the  water 

With  simple  words  and  a  pure  warbled  spell. ’t 

He  borrows  the  word  ‘painting’  itself,  like  a 
true  Italian  and  friend  of  Raphael  and  Titian, 
to  express  the  commisseration  in  the  faces  of 
the  blest  for  the  sufferings  of  mortality : 

Dipinte  di  pietade  il  viso  pio,’§ 

“Their  pious  looks  painted  with  tenderness. 

*  “  be  lacrime  seendean  tra  gigli  e  rose, 

La  dove  avvien  ch’  alcune  se  n’  inghiozzi.” 

Canto  xii.  st.  94. 

Which  has  been  well  translated  by  Mr.  Rose  : — 

“  And  between  rose  and  lily,  from  her  eves 
Tears  fall  so  fast,  she  needs  must  swallow  some.’* 
t  “  Vengonoe  van,  come  ond  i  al  primo  margo 
Qu  ando  piacevole  aura  il  mar  combatte.” 

Canto  vii.  sf.  14. 
t  “Con  semplici  parole  c  puri  incanti.” — Can¬ 
to  vi.  st.  33.  §  Canto  xiv.  st.  79. 
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Jesus  is  very  finely  called,  in  the  same  passage, 

‘  il  sempiterno  Amante,’  the  eternal  Lover.  The 
female  sex  are  the 

“  ‘  Schiera  gentil  che  pur  adorna  il  mondo.’* 

“The  gentle  bevy  that  adorns  the  world. 

He  paints  cabinet-pictures  like  Spenser  in 
isolated  stanzas,  with  a  pencil  at  once  solid 
and  liffht  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  charming 
one  that  tells  the  story  of  Mercury  and  his  net; 
how  he  watched  the  Goddess  of  Flowers  as 
she  issued  forth  at  dawn  with  her  lap  full  of 
roses  and  violets,  and  so  threw  the  net  over 
her  ‘  one  day,’  and  ‘  took  her ;’ 

“  ‘  un  di  lo  prese.’t 

“But  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  these 
gentle  pictures.  He  has  many  as  strong  as 
Michael  Angelo,  some  as  intense  as  Dante.  He 
paints  the  conqeust  of  America  in  five  words  : 

“  ‘  V^eggio  da  diece  cacciar  mille,’t 

“  1  sec  thousands 

Hunted  by  tens. 

He  compares  the  noi.se  of  a  tremendous  battle 
heard  in  the  neighborhood  to  the  sound  of  the 
I  cataracts  of  the  Nile  : 

I  “  ‘  un  alto  suon  ch’  a  quel  s’  accorda 

Con  che  i  vicin’  cadendo  il  Nil  as8urda.’§ 

He ‘scourges’  sli  ps  at  sea  with  tempests — 
Isay  rather  the  ‘miserable  seamen;’  while 
1  night-time  grows  blacker  and  blacker  on  the 
!  ‘  exasperated  waters.’ H 

i 

I  Is  not  this  excellent  ?  In  the  same  genial 
i  spirit  has  he  written  upon  Boiardo  and 
{  Pulci.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  crit¬ 
ic’s  own  universality  has  suggested  to  him 
jthe  true  solution  of  the  mixture  of  gravity 
land  absurdity  in  the*  Morgante  Maggiore,’ 

I  a  mixture  which  has  strangely  puzzled  the 
critics. 

!  “  One  writer  thinks  he  cannot  but  have  been 

I  in  earnest,  because  he  opens  every  canto  with 
some  pious  invocation;  another  asserts  that 
the  piety  itself  is  a  banter;  a  similar  critic  is 
of  opinion,  that  to  mix  levities  with  gravities, 
proves  the  gravities  to  have  been  nought,  and 
the  levities  all  in  all;  a  fourth  allows  him  to 
have  been  serious  in  bis  description  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Roncesvalles,  but  says  he  was  laughing 
in  all  the  rest  of  his  poem  ;  while  a  filth  can¬ 
didly  gives  up  the  question,  as  one  of  those 
puzzles  occasioned  by  the  caprices  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  which  it  is  impossible  for  rea.sonable 
I  people  to  solve.  Even  Sismondi,  who  was  well 
I  acquainted  with  the  ago  in  which  Pulci  wrote, 

i 

*  Canto  xxviii.  st.  98.  t  Canto  xv.  st.  57. 

t  Canto  XV.  st.  23.  §  Cantu  xvi.  st.  56. 

Il  Canto  xviii.  st  142. 
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and  who.  if  not  a  profound,  is  tjenerally  an  I 
acute  and  liberal  critic,  confesses  himself  to  be 
thus  confounded.  ‘  Pulci,’ he  says,  ‘commences 
all  his  cantos  by  a  sacred  invocation;  and  the 
interests  of  religion  are  constantly  intermingled 
w’ith  the  adventures  of  his  story,  in  a  manner 
capricious  and  little  instructive.  We  know 
not  how  to  reconcile  this  monkish  spirit  with 
the  semi-pairan  character  of  society  under 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  nor  whether  we  ouiiht  to 
accuse  Pulci  of  gross  bigotry  or  of  prolane 
•lerision.’  Sismondi  did  not  consider  that  the 
lively  and  impassioned  people  of  the  south 
take  what  may  he  called  household-liberties 
with  the  objects  of  their  worship  greater  than 
northerns  can  easily  conceive;  that  levity 
of  manner,  therel’ore,  does  not  always  imply 
the  absence  of  the  gravest  belief;  that,  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  belief  may  be  as  grave  on  some 
points  as  light  on  others,  perhaps  the  more  so 
for  that  reason ;  and  that  although  some  poems, 
like  some  people,  are  altogether  grave,  or  the 
reverse,  there  really  is  such  a  thing  as  tragi¬ 
comedy  both  in  the  world  itself  and  in  the  re¬ 
presentations  of  it.  A  jesting  writer  may  be 
quite  as  much  in  earnest  when  he  professes 
to  be  so,  as  a  pleasant  companion  who  feels  lor 
his  own  or  for  other  people’s  misfortunes,  and 
who  is  perhaps  obliged  to  afi'ect  or  resort  to  his 
very  pleasantry  sometimes,  because  he  feels 
more  acutely  than  the  gravest.  The  sources 
of  tears  and  smiles  lie  close  to,  ay,  and  help  t») 
refine  one  another.  If  Uanle  had  been  capable 
of  more  levity,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of 
less  melancholy  absurdities.  If  Itabelais  had 
been  able  to  weep  as  well  as  to  laugh,  and  to 
love  as  w’ell  as  to  be  licentious,  hew’ould  have 
had  faith,  and,  therefore,  support  in  somethitig 
earnest,  and  not  have  been  obliged  to  place 
the  consununation  of  all  things  in  a  wine-bottle. 
People’s  every-day  experiences  might  explain 
to  them  the  greatest  apparent  inconsistencies 
of  Pulci’s  muse,  if  habit  itself  did  not  blind 
them  to  the  illustration.  Was  nobody  ever 
present  in  a  w’ell-ordered  family,  when  a  lively 
conversation  having  been  interrupted  by  the 
announcement  of  dinner,  the  company,  .after 
listening  with  the  greatest  seriousness  to  a 
grace  delivered  with  equal  seriotisnes.s,  per¬ 
haps  by  a  clergyman,  resumed  it  the  instant 
afterwards  in  all  its  gaiety,  with  the  first  spoon¬ 
ful  of  soup?  Well,  the  sacred  invocations  at 
the  beginning  of  Pulci’s  cantos  were  compli¬ 
ances  of  the  like  sort  with  a  custom.  They 
were  recited,  and  listened  to  just  as  gravely 
at  Lorenzo  di  Medici’s  table;  and  yet  neither 
compromised  the  reciters,  nor  were  at  all  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  fare  that  en¬ 
sued.  So  until  regard  to  the  intermixture  of 
grave  and  gay  throughout  the  poem.  How 
many  campaigning  adventures  have  been 
written  by  gallant  oflicers.  whose  animal  spirits 
saw  food  for  gaiety  in  htilf  the  circumstances 
that  occurred,  and  who  could  crack  a  jest  and 
a  helmet  perhaps  with  almost  equal  vivacity, 
and  yet  be  as  serious  as  the  gravest  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice,  mourn  heartily  over  the  deaths 


of  their  friends,  and  shudder  with  indignation 
and  horror  at  the  outrages  committed  in  a  cap¬ 
tured  city?  It  is  thus  that  Pulci  writes,  full 
no  less  of  feeling  than  of  whim  and  mirth. 
Anti  the  whole  honest  round  of  humanity  not 
only  warrants  his  plan,  but  in  the  twofold  sense 
of  the  word  embraces  it.” 

!  After  speaking  of  the  ‘  unbounded  ten¬ 
derness’  that  beautifies  Pulci’s  serious  pas¬ 
sages,  he  proceeds  thus: 

“  A  charm  of  another  sort  in  Pulci,  and  yet 
in  most  instances,  perhaps,  owing  the  best  part 
of  its  charmingness  toils  being  coniucted  with 
the  same  feeling,  is  his  wit.  Foscolo,  it  is  true, 
says  it  is,  in  ffeneral,  more  severe  than  refined  ; 
and  it  is  perilous  to  ditfer  with  such  a  critic  on 
such  a  point ;  for  much  of  it.  unfortunately,  is 
lost  to  a  foreign  reader,  in  consequence  of  its 
dependence  on  the  piquant  old  Tuscan  idiom, 
and  on  popular  sayings  and  allusions.  Yet  I 
should  think  it  impossible  for  Pulci  in  general 
to  be  severe  at  the  expense  of  some  more 
j  agreeable  quality  ;  and  1  am  sure  that  the 
'  portion  of  his  wit  most  obvious  to  a  foreigner 
may  claim,  if  not  to  have  originated,  .at  least 
1  to  have  been  very  like  the  style  of  one  who  was 
'  among  its  declared  admirers — and  who  wais  a 
'  very  polished  writer — Voltaire.  It  consists  in 
i  treating  an  absurdity  with  an  air  as  il  it  were 
'  none ;  or  as  if  it  had  been  a  pure  matter  of 
I  course,  erroneously  mistaken  for  an  absurdity. 

;  Thus  the  good  abbot,  whose  monastery  is 
■  blockaded  by  the  giants  (for  the  virtue  and 
j  simplicity  of  his  character  must  be  borne  in 
I  mind.)  alter  observing  that  the  ancient  fathers 
1  in  the  desert  had  not  only  locusts  to  eat,  but 
i  manna,  which  he  has  no  doubt  was  rained 
:  down  on  purpose  from  heaven,  laments  that 
I  the  ‘relishes’  provided  for  himself  and  his 
brethren  should  have  consisted  of  ‘  show’ers  of 
stones.’  The  stones,  while  the  abbot  is  speak¬ 
ing,  come  thundering  down,  and  he  exclaims, 

‘  For  God’s  sake,  knight,  come  in,  for  the  man¬ 
na  is  falling!’  This  is  exactly  in  the  style  of 
the  ‘  Dictionnaire  Philosophique.’  So  when 
Margutte  is  asked  what  he  believes  in, and  says 
he  believes  in  ‘  neither  black  nor  blue,’  but  in  a 
good  capon.  ‘  whether  roast  or  boiled,’  the 
reader  is  forcibly  reminded  of  Voltaire’s  Trav¬ 
eller.  Scarrnentado.  who,  when  he  is  desired 
by  the  Tartars  to  declare  which  of  their  two 
parties  he  is  for,  the  party  of  the  black-mutton 
or  the  white-mutton,  answers,  that  the  dish  is 
equally  inditferent  to  him,  provided  it  is  tender.’  ” 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  last  ‘  Memoir’ 
in  these  volumes — that  of  Tasso.  This 
perplexing  and  much-debated  subject  has 
been  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  our 
author,  who  has  not  only  sifted  evidence 
with  the  acuteness  of  a  philosopher,  but  has 
had  the  courage  to  look  at  the  subject  in 
its  true  liglit,  leaving  romance  and  senti- 
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ment  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  quantity 
of  nonsense  written  about  Tasso  is  an  abuse 
of  the  privilege  which  biographers  have  of 
setting  ‘  themselves  down  asses/  Professor 
Rosini,  who  edited  Tasso’s  works,  and  who 
is  a  man  of  reputation  in  Italy,  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  the  extravagances  which  are 
deemed  permissible  in  transalpine  literary 
criticism.  In  his  ‘  Saggio  sugli  Amori  di 
Tasso,’  amidst  a  mass  of  sweeping  assump¬ 
tions  and  loose  reasonings,  he  lays  down 
this  critical  canon — that  a  man  of  an  ingcgno 
sevrro,  like  Tiisso,  would  not  deliberately 
write  a  falsehood ;  from  which  we  are  to 
conclude,  that  whenever  he  speaks  in  his 
verses  of  his  lady-loves,  what  he  says  is 
strictly  true.  With  such  a  canon  a  man 
may  go  a  great  way  in  criticism  ;  with  what 
result  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Tasso’s  life  is  in  itself  perplexing 
enough  :  we  need  no  extra  confusion  on  the 
part  of  biographers;  many  things  in  it  will 
probably  never  be  cleared  up  ;  but  all  that 
seems  capable  of  explanation  is,  w'e  believe, 
rightly  explained  by  Leigh  Hunt.  One  of 
the  points  worthy  notice  in  his  memoir,  is 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  reader 
is  prepared  for  Tasso’s  madness.  This  is 
one  of  the  disputed  subjects.  Was  Tasso 
mad,  before  imprisonment  and  ill  treatment 
drove  him  so?  Sentimental  biographers 
answer  in  the  negative  :  foolishly  enough,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  since  Tasso’s  imprisonment, 
though  galling,  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  degree  of  ill-treatment  w'hich  could 
have  affected  a  sane  mind.  The  disease 
was  earlier.  In  the  vivid  picture  of  his 
restlessness,  inconsequences,  and  perpetual 
suspicion,  Leigh  Hunt  has  shown  us  the 
mind  diseased,  which  even  before  the  im¬ 
prisonment  broke  forth  into  frantic  vehe¬ 
mence.  Alfonso,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  conduct  afterw’ards,  seems  to  have  be¬ 
haved  kindly  enough  on  first  hearing  of 
Tasso’s  outbreaks.  He  merely  directed,  in 
the  mildest  and  most  reasonable  manner, 
that  Tasso  should  be  confined  to  his  apart¬ 
ments,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  physician. 
This  afflicted  Tasso  deeply  :  what  step  of 
the  kind  had  ever  any  other  effect  upon  an 
unsound  mind?  Yet  he  bore  it  in  silence, 
and  the  duke  took  him  to  his  beautiful 
country  seat  of  Belriguardo;  ‘where,  in 
one  of  his  accounts  of  the  matter,  the  poet 
says  that  he  treated  him  as  a  brother ;  but 
in  another  he  accuses  him  of  having  taken 
pains  to  make  him  criminate  himself,  and 
confess  certain  matters,  real  or  supposed, 
the  nature  of  which  is  a  puzzle  to  posteri- 


[Marcii, 

ty.’  It  w’as  Belriguardo,  as  most  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  that  Gdthe  makes 
the  scene  of  his  exquisite  dramatic  poem, 
‘Torquato  Tasso:*  a  work  as  profound  as 
it  is  enchanting,  but  wdiich  takes  the  utmost 
poetical  license  with  the  history  it  treats  of. 
'Pilose  persons  who  fancy  that  Alfonso  im¬ 
prisoned  Tasso  because  he  discovered  the 
poet’s  love  for  the  princess,  forgot  that  the 
occasion  of  the  imprisonment  was  'Passo’s 
furious  outburst  of  indignation  at  not  being 
sufficiently  attended  to,  and  his  calling  the 
court  a  ‘  ciurrna  di  poltroni,  ingrati,e  ribal- 
di,’  in  a  speech  of  ‘  good  set  terms,’  but  of 
very  uncourtly  ffavor.  Let  us  hear  Leigh 
Hunt  on  this  debated  question  : — 

“  The  causes  of  Tasso’s  imprisonment,  and 
its  long  duration,  are  among  the  puzzles  of 
biography.  The  prevailing  opinion,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  opposition  made  to  it  by  Serassi 
and  Black  is,  that  the  poet  made  love  to  the 
Princess  Leonora — perhaps  was  beloved  oy 
her;  and  that  her  brother  the  duke  punished  him 
for  his  arrogance.  This  was  the  belief  of  his 
earliest  biographer,  Manso,  who  wms  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  poet  in  his  latter 
days;  and  from  Manso  (though  he  did  not 
profess  to  receive  the  information  from  Tas¬ 
so,  but  only  to  gather  it  from  his  poems)  it 
spread  over  all  Europe.  Milton  look  it  on 
trust  from  him  ;*  and  so  have  our  English 
translators  Hoole  and  Wiflfen.  The  Abbe  de 
Charnes,  how’ever,  declined  to  do  so;t  and 
Montaigne,  who  saw  the  poet  in  St.  Anne’s 
hospital,  says  nothing  of  the  love  at  all.  He 
attributes  his  condition  to  poetical  excitement, 
hard  study,  and  the  meeting  of  the  extremes 
of  wisdom  and  folly.  The  philosopher,  how’- 
ever,  speaks  of  the  poet’s  having  survived  his 
reason,  and  become  unconscious  both  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  w'orks,  w’hich  the  reader  knows  to 
he  untrue.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  con¬ 
versed  with  Tasso.  The  poet  was  only 
showm  him ;  probably  at  a  sick  moment,  or 
by  a  new  and  ignorant  official. J  Muratori, 
who  W’as  in  the  service  of  the  Este  family  at 
Modena,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  an  old 
acquaintance  wrho  knew  contemporaries  of 
Tasso,  that  the  ‘  good  Torquato’  finding  him¬ 
self  one  day  in  company  with  the  duke  and 
his  sister,  and  going  close  to  the  princess  in 
order  to  answer  some  question  which  she  had 
put  to  him,  was  so  transported  by  an  impulse 
‘  more  than  poetical,’  as  to  give  her  a  kiss ; 
upon  W’hich  the  duke,  who  had  observed  it, 
turned  about  to  his  gentlemen,  and  said: 
‘  What  a  pity  to  see  so  great  a  man  distract¬ 
ed  !’  and  so  ordered  him  to  be  locked  up.§ 

*  “  Altera  Torqnatiim  cepii  Leonor.a  poetam,” 
&c.  t  ‘  V’^ie  (lu  Tasse,’  llittr),  p.  .51. 

t  In  the  ‘  Apology  for  Kaimond  de  Sebunde  ;’ 
Essavs,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  12. 

§  In  his  ‘Letter  to  Zeno.’ — Opere  del  Tasso, 
xvi.,  p.  118. 
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But  this  writer  adds,  that  he  does  not  know  “  I  confess,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of 
what  to  think  of  the  anecdote ;  he  neither  de-  inquiry  into  this  subject,  tliat  1  can  find  no 
nies  nor  admits  it.  Tiraboschi,  w’ho  was  also  proofs  whatsoever  of  Tasso’s  having  made 
in  the  service  of  the  Este  family,  doubts  the !  love  to  Leonora,  tliough  I  think  it  highly 
truth  of  the  anecdote,  and  believes  that  the  probable.  I  believe  the  main  cause  of  the 
duke  shut  the  poet  up  solely  for  fear  lest  his  i  duke’s  proceedings  was  the  poet’s  own  vio- 
violence  should  do  harm.*  Serassi,  the  sec-  lence  of  behavior  and  incontinence  of  speech, 
ond  biographer  of  Tasso,  who  dedicated  his  I  think  it  very  likely  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
book  to  an  Este  princess  inimical  to  the  poetical  love-making  to  various  ladies,  which 

Eoet’s  memory,  attributes  the  confinement,  on  was  almost  identical  in  that  age  with  address- 
is  own  showing,  to  the  violent  words  he  had  ;  ing  them  in  verse,  Torquato,  whether  he 
uttered  against  his  inaster.f  Walker,  the  1  w’as  in  love  or  not,  took  more  liberties  with 
author  of  the ‘Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy,’ ,  the  princesses  than  Alfonso  ap])roved;  and 
says,  that  the  life  by  Serassi  himself  induced  it  is  equally  probable,  that  one  of  those  liber- 
him  to  credit  the  love  story  4  so  does  Gin-  ties  consisted  in  his  indulging  his  imagination 
guene.§  Black,  forgetting  the  age  and  ill-|toofar.  Iiisnot  even  impossible,  that  more 
nesses  of  Jiundrcds  of  enamored  ladies,  and  gallantry  may  have  been  going  on  at  court 
the  distraction  of  lovers  fit  all  times,  derides  the  ,  than  Allonso  could  endure  to  see  alluded  to, 
notion  of  passion  on  cither  side;  because,  he  especially  by  an  ambitious  pen.  But  there  is 
argues,  Tasso  was  subject  to  frenzies,  and  no  evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  Tasso, 
Leonora  forty  two  years  of  age,  and  not  in  as  a  gentleman,  could  not  have  hinted  at  such 
good  healih.ll  What  would  Madame  d’Hou-’  a  thing  on  the  part  of  a  princess  of  staid  rep- 
detot  have  said  to  him  ?  or  Mademoiselle  |  utation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ‘  love’  he 
L’Espinassel  or  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who  used  to  speaks  of  as  entertained  by  her  for  him,  and 
walk  up  and  down  Sackville-strect,  in  order' warranting  the  application  to  her  for  money 
that  she  might  see  Dr.  Warren’s  light  in  his  in  case  of  his  death,  was  too  plainly  worded 
window?  Foscolo  was  a  believer  in  the  love  ;lj  to  mean  anything  but  love  in  the  sense  of 
Sismondi  admits  it;**  and  Rosini,  the  editor !  friendly  regard.  ‘Per  amor  mio’ is  an  idio- 
of  the  latest  edition  of  the  poet’s  works,  is  i  inatical  expression,  meaning  ‘  for  my  sake ;’  a 
passionate  for  it.  He  wonders  how  any  body  }  strong  one,  no  doubt,  and  such  as  a  proud 
can  fail  to  discern  it  in  a  number  of  passages,  [  man  like  Alfonso  might  think  a  liberty,  but 
which,  in  truth,  may  mean  a  variety  of  ofher 
loves  ;  and  he  insists  much  upon  certain  loose 
verses  [lascivi)  which  the  poet  among  his 
various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  his  imprison-  j 


ment,  assigns 
causes  of  it.jt 


as  the  cause,  or  one  of  the 


*  ‘  Storia  della  Poesia  Italiana’  (Mathias’s  edi¬ 
tion),  vol.  iii  part  i  ,  p  236. 

t  Serassi  is  peremptory,  and  even  abusive.  He 
charges  every  body  who  has  said  any  tiling  to  the 
contrary  with  imposture.  “  Egli  mon  v’  ha  dub- 
bio,  die  le  troppe  imprudenti  e  temerarie  parole, 
die  il  Tasso  si  lascio  uscirdi  bocca  in  questo  in- 
contro,  iurone  la  sola  cagione  della  sua  prigionia, 
e  cli’e  mera  favola  ed  impostura  tiitto  cio,  die 


not  at  all  of  necessity  an  amatory  boast.  If  it 
was,  its  very  effrontery  and  vanity  were  pre¬ 
sumptions  of  its  falsehood.  The  lady  whom 
Tasso  alludes  to  in  the  passage  quoted  on  his 
first  confinement  is  complained  offer  her  cold¬ 
ness  towards  him  ;  and,  unless  this  was  itself 
a  gentlemanly  blind,  it  might  apply  to  filly 
other  ladies  besides  the  princess.  The  man 
who  assaulted  him  in  the  streets,  and  who  is 
sup|)osed  to  have  been  the  violator  of  his 
papers,  need  not  have  found  any  secrets  of 
love  in  them.  The  servant  at  whom  he  aim¬ 
ed  the  knife  or  the  dagger  might  be  as  little 
connected  with  such  matters  ;  and  the  sonnets 
which  the  poet  said  he  wrote  for  a  friend,  and 
which  he  desired  to  be  buried  with  him. 


diversamente  e  stato  atfermato  e  scritto  da  altri  in  •  niight  be  alike  innocent  of  all  reference  to  Leo 


tale  proposilo  ”  V’ol.  ii.,  p.  33.  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  good  abbe  could  practise  a  little  im¬ 
position  liimseir. 

I  Black,  ii  ,  tiS. 

§  ‘  Hist.  Lilt,  d'ltalie,’  v.  243,  «&c. 

II  Vol.  ii  ,  p.  b!>. 

Such  at  least  is  my  impre.ssion  ;  but  I  cannot 
call  the  evidence  to  mind. 

♦*  ‘  1/ilerature  of  the  South  of  Europe,’  (Ros- 
coe’s  translation),  vol.  ii.,  p.  165.  To  show  the 
loose  way  in  which  the  conclusions  of  a  man's 
own  mind  are  presented  as  facts  admitted  by 
others,  Sismondi  says,  that  Tasso’s*  passion’  was 
the  cause  of  liis  return  to  Ferrara.  There  is  not 
a  little  of  evidence  to  show  for  it. 

ft  ‘  Saggio  sugli  Aniori,’  «Scc.  ut  sup  p.84,  and 
pas.-iim.  As  specimens  of  the  learned  professor’s 
reasoning,  it  may  be  observed  that  whenever  the 
words  humble^  darings  high^voblry  and  royal ^  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  poet’s  love-verses,  he  thinks  they  must 
allude  to  the  Princess  Leonora  ;  and  he  argues,  |  direction 


noni,  whelhcr  he  w  rote  them  for  a  friend  or  not. 
Leonora’s  death  took  place  during  the  poet’s 
confinement;  and,  lamented  as  she  was  b^'  the 
verse  writers  according  to  custom,  Tasso 
wrote  nothing  on  the  event.  This  silence  has 
been  attributed  to  the  depth  of  his  passion  ; 
but  how  is  the  fact  proved?  and  w’hy  may  it 
not  have  been  occasioned  by  there  having 
been  no  passion  at  all  ? 

“  All  that  appears  certain  is,  that  Tasso 
spoke  violent  and  contemptuous  words  against 
the  duke  ;  that  he  often  spoke  ill  of  him  in  his 
letters ;  that  he  endeavored,  not  with  perfect 
ingenuousness,  to  exchange  his  service  for  that 
of  another  prince ;  that  he  asserted  his  mad- 


tliat  Alfonso  never  could  have  been  .so  angry  with 
•my  ‘  versi  lascivi,'  if  they  had  not  had  the  same 
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ness  to  have  been  pretended,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  purely  to  gratify  the  duke’s  whim  for 
thinking  it  so  (which  was  one  of  the  reasons 
perliaps  why  Alfonso,  as  he  complained,  would 
not  believe  a  w’ord  he  said):  and,  finally,  that, 
whether  the  madness  was  or  was  not  so  pre¬ 
tended,  it  uidortunately  became  a  confirmed 
though  milder  form  of  mania,  during  a  long 
confinement.  Alfonso,  too  prouJ  to  forgive 
the  poet’s  contempt,  continued  thus  to  detain 
him,  partly  perhaps  because  he  was  not  sorry 
to  have  a  pretext  for  revenge,  partly  because 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him,  consist¬ 
ently  either  witli  his  own  or  the  poet’s  safety. 
He  had  not  been  generous  enough  to  put 
Tasso  above  his  wants;  he  had  not  address 
enough  to  secure  his  respect;  he  had  not 
merit  enough  to  overlook  his  reproaches.  II 
Tasso  had  been  as  great  a  man  as  he  was  a 
poet,  Alfonso  would  not  have  been  reduced 
to  these  perplexities.  The  poet  would  have 
known  how  to  settle  quietly  dowm  on  his  small 
court  income,  and  wait  patiently  in  the  midst 
of  his  beautiful  visions  for  wdiat  fortune  had  or 
had  not  in  store  for  him.  But  in  truth,  he,  as 
well  as  the  duke,  was  weak  ;  they  made  a 
bad  business  of  it  betw’een  them  ;  and  Alfon¬ 
so  the  Second  closed  the  accounis  of  the  Este 
family  with  the  Muses  by  keeping  his  pane¬ 
gyrist  seven  years  in  a  mad-house  to  the  as¬ 
tonishment  ol  posterity,  and  the  destruction  ol' 
his  OW’D  claims  to  renow’n.” 

Did  Tasso  love  three  Leonoras ;  did  he 
only  love  tlie  princess?  In  one  of  his  can¬ 
zones  (though  we  cannot  at  this  moment 
recover  the  passage)  he  says,  ‘  three  have 
I  sung;  one  only  have  I  loved.’  But 
this  does  not  prove  that  the  loved  one  was 
the  princess  ;  and  as  to  the  three  Leonoras, 
modern  criticism  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  there  were  only  two — the  princess  and 
the  Countess  Scandiano.  Goldoni,  indeed, 
in  his  lively  comedy  of  ‘  Tasso,’  has  given 
us  the  established  three;  and  curiously 
enough,  while  assuming  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  Tasso  was  in  love  with  the 
princess  (‘  tutti  sanno  che  il  Tasso  divento 
innamorato  della  principessa)  he  transforms 
this  princess  into  an  attendant  at  court,  out 
of  respect  for  the  illustrious  family  of 
Este.  ‘  11  rispetto  per  questa  illustre  casa. 
cheregna  amora  in  Italia,  mi  ha  falto  cam- 
biare  nella  mia  commedia  il  grado  di  prin¬ 
cipessa  in  quello  d’una  marchesa,  favorita 
del  duca  ed  alia  principessa  attaccata.’ 
Considering  how  much  it  was  the  custom 
for  poets  in  those  days  to  be  enamored 
(upon  paper)  of  every  beautiful  woman; 
and  how  to  such  poetical  attachment  rank 
was  no  obstacle,  nay,  rather  a  stimulant, 
we  may  fairly  accept  Tasso’s  verses,  as  am¬ 
atory  verses,  without  at  all  concluding  that 


he  was  in  love.  But  as  the  evidence  either 
way  is  but  vague,  the  sentimental  may  as¬ 
sume  the  truth  ofthe  traditional  ^^tory,  if  they 
please.  All  we  stipulate  for  is,  that  they  do 
not  insist  on  this  attachment  being  the  occa- 
sion  of  his  imprisonment.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  little  fiiith  in  either  of  his  three 
goddesses.  It  may  be  pleasant  enough  for 
a  poet  to  have  three  mistresses  to  adore  in 
verse  :  they  stimulate  his  muse  to  variety; 
but  we  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  attach¬ 
ment  so  distributed.  It  reminds  us  of  Me¬ 
leager’s  epigram,  in  which,  complaining  of 
being  smitten  by  the  charms  of  three  wo¬ 
men  at  once,  he  asks  whether  Love  has 
discharged  three  arrows  into  his  heart,  or 
whether  he  has  three  hearts  within  him  ; — 

rpiiTcal  fiiv  Xiipirff,  rpetf  ii  yXvKvnapOeiKu  i}pai‘ 

rpets  <5’  ipi  dr{\vpuvcii  oiaTpodo}.ov(n  noOot. 

tl  yap  "Epoif  rpia  ro^a  Kurtipvffev,  w{  apa  piWuy 

oi^t  piav  rpcjffety,  rptif  o’  ei/  ipol  Kup6iaf  ;* 

which  is  a  pretty  conceit  enough,  but  only 
a  conceit.  Tasso  sings  as  amorously  of 
the  Scandiano  as  he  does  of  the  princess : 
a  presumption  that  he  loved  neither ; 
though  the  majority  of  critics  look  upon 
the  countess  as  a  stalking-horse,  beneath 
whose  cover  he  could  pierce  the  heart  of 
the  princess.  We  again  say,  let  the  critics 
settle  the  matter :  each  as  he  pleases  for 
himself,  without  attempting  to  force  his 
convictions  upon  other  people.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  view 
taken  by  Leigh  Hunt  as  by  far  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

There  is  one  passage  in  this  ‘  Memoir,’ 
which  w'e  would  have  graven  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  placed  on  the  portals  of  every 
Pantheon.  It  is  a  clear  and  deep  insight 
into  that  miserable  fallacy  ‘the  miseries 
of  genius.’  Listen,  ye  critics  ! 

“  Poor,  illustrious  Tasso  !  weak  enough  to 
warrant  pity  from  his  inferiors — great  enough 
to  overshadow  in  death  his  once-fancied  supe¬ 
riors.  He  has  been  a  byword  for  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  genius:  but  geuius  leas  not  hia  mis¬ 
fortune;  it  was  his  only  good,  and  might  have 
brought  him  all  happiness.  It  is  the  w'ant  of 
genius,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  apart  from  mar¬ 
tyrdoms  for  conscience’  sake  which  produces 
misfortune  even  to  genius  itself— the  w'ant  of 
as  much  wit  and  balance  on  the  common  side 
of  things,  as  genius  is  supposed  to  confine  to 
the  uncommon.” 

We  must  close  our  rambling  notice  of 
this  beautiful  book.  Not  a  quarter  of  w  hat 


ik 
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we  intended  to  say  has  been  said,  and  yet  ing  her  hands  round  his  knees,  “  I  do  not 
our  allotted  space  is  filled.  A  book  so  like  Mr.  Gilbert.” 

suggestive,  and  embracing  so  wide  a  field,  ‘‘  And  why  do  you  not  like  Mr.  Gilbert?” 
is  an  (mbarras  de  richcsscs,  which,  as  far  said  he,  lifting  her  up. 
as  ‘  articles’  are  concerned,  impoverishes  ”  Because,  papa,  mamma  dees  so  cry 
the  critic.  If  we  have  brought,  however,  when  he  is  here.” 

no  quota  of  our  own,  we  have  compensated  He  hastily  placed  her  on  the  floor.  I 
for  the  deficiency  by  presenting  the  reader  could  catcli  but  a  slight  glimpse  of  his 
with  extracts  from  our  author;  which  ex-' countenance,  but  1  perceived  him  change 
tracts,  though  not  by  any  means  the  most  j  color. 

attractive  in  the  work,  being  selected  in  After  having  prescribed  some  slight  al¬ 
ike  course  of  discussion,  will,  we  trust,  terative  I  took  my  departure,  musing  on 
create  a  strong  desire  for  a  more  intimate  what  had  jiassed.  That  sorrow  was  de¬ 
acquaintance  with  the  book  itself.  It  is  stroying  Mrs.  Beverly’s  health,  1  had  little 
indeed  a  hook  which,  to  speak  with  Mar-  doubt;  and  if  men  like  Mr.  Gilbert  were 
lowe,  contains  j  the  chosen  a.ssociates  of  her  husband,  could 

I  be  surprised  ? 

Mrs.  Beverly’s  health  continued  to  de¬ 
cline;  I  felt  fearftil  that  symptoms  of  con¬ 
sumption  were  showing  themselves.  About 
this  time  the  family  removed  to  London, 
and  1  lost  sight  of  tliem  ;  but  shortly  after 
my  fears  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Beverly  were 
confirmed,  and  her  illness  terminated  fatally 
in  the  spring  following.  The  family  were 
now  rarely  down  in  the  country.  Mr.  Bev¬ 
erly  preferred  town,  and  conserjuently  took 
Stephen  Bevep.ly  was  the  only  son  of|  but  little  interest  in  his  country  residence  ; 
a  wealthy  country  gentleman,  handsome,  |  for  ten  years  it  w  as  rarely  visited  by  any 
intelligent,  and  heir  to  three  thousand  a  |  of  them  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a 
year.  With  such  recommendations  lie,  at  |  time. 

twenty-four,  easily  obtained  the  hand  of  One  evening  taking  a  walk  through  the 
Mary  Willmott,  a  lovely  girl  in  her  eigh-  grounds,  1  was  romsed  by  the  sound  of 
teenth  year.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  voices,  and,  on  looking  up,  perceived  two 
which  occurred  a  few  years  after  his  mar-  girls,  their  arms  encircling  each  other, 
riage,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Beverly  whom  1  instantly  recognized  as  the  little 
Park.  It  was  at  this  period  I  W’as  called  in  girls  I  had  formerly  nursed.  I  was  standing 
to  attend  Mrs.  Beverly,  who  was  suffering  so  that  a  tree  completely  sheltered  me  from 
from  a  low  nervous  fever.  observation.  Mary  was  neither  pretty  nor 

When  I  entered  the  room  she  was  en-  beautiful,  but  possessed  of  a  highly  intel- 
gaged  nursing  a  lovely  little  girl,  about .  lectual  countenance,  combined  w  itli  great 
three  years  and  a  half  old,  another,  appa-  sweetness  of  expression.  She  was  looking 
rently  about  six,  was  playing  at  her  feet,  tenderly  into  her  sister’s  face,  w  hose  sweet, 
Mrs.  Beverly  was  still  a  beautiful  woman,  clear  laugh  rang  merrily  through  the  woods, 
but,  accustomed  to  observe,  I  could  not  Emily  was  a  lovely  little  creature,  her  black 
help  noticing  her  very  unhappy  expression  '  eyes  sparkling  with  merriment,  her  regular 
of  countenance ;  she  was  evidently  features  and  black  hair  contrasted  well 

to  be  cheerful,  and  appeared  to  me  rather  [with  a  skin  of  dazzling  fairness;  she  ap- 
to  need  medicine  for  the  mind  than  the '  peared  scarcely  to  have  reached  her  fif- 
body.  While  I  was  conversing  with  my  teenth  year.  ”  How  lovely  !’*  I  metitally 
patient,  Mr.  Beverly  entered.  exclaimed,  ”  and  yet  how'  soon  to  fade  !” 

“  Well,  doctor,  and  how  do  you  find  ”  And  now,  Emily,  we  must  go  in,”  said 
Mary  ?  she’s  only  a  little  hipped  now,  is  it  her  elder  sister  ;  ”  it  is  getting  late,  and 
not  so?  It’s  this  dull  place  that’s  enough  you  know  what  a  little  thing  gives  you 
to  mope  anyone;  I’m  sure  I’m  tired  to  [  cold.” 

death,”  drawled  he,  stretching,  and  then  |  ”  Oh  !  let  us  go  once  more  along  this 

walking  to  the  window.  “I  wonder  Gil-  walk,  Mary,  it  is  so  delightful;  and  see, 
bert  is  not  here  ;  he’s  sadly  behind  time.”  there  is  not  much  damp  yet.” 

‘‘Papa,  papa,”  cried  little  Mary,  clasp- j  Mary  hesitated,  looked  as  if  she  cowW  wof 


Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room.’’ 
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shorten  her  pleasure,  and,  turning  round, 
their  voices  were  soon  lost  in  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

I  retraced  my  steps  and  returned  home¬ 
wards.  The  last  accounts  I  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Beverly  were,  that  after  having  injured 
his  health  by  indulging  in  every  vice,  he 
had  engaged  in  mercantile  speculations, 
and  was  travelling  in  Italy  for  his  health. 
He  had  disposed  of  his  house  in  town,  and 
1  was  informed  that  his  daughters  had  taken 
up  their  residence  at  Beverly  Park  until  his 
return. 

1  must  now  pass  over  two  years  of  my 
life,  during  which  I  had  obtained  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  India;  but  in  conse(}uence  of 
loss  of  he.illh  I  was  obliged  to  re.-<ign  and 
return  to  England.  1  departed  from  the 
shores  of  India  poorer  than  I  left  my  native 
land. 

One  fine  afternoon  I  was  lounging  on 
deck;  for  lack  of  something  better  to  do  1 
took  up  an  old  newspaper,  and,  looking  over 
the  list  of  bankrupts,  1  read  therein  the 
name  of  Stephen  Beverly,  of  Beverly  Park, 

in  the  county  of  S - e.  1  sat  musing 

for  some  time.  What  had  been  the  fate  of 
those  girls?  What  home  now'  sheltered 
them'?  Were  they  separated  ?  were  que.s- 
tions  I  in  vain  tried  to  answ-er.  I  read  and 
re-read  the  paper,  and  in  a  restless  imwd 
threw  it  upon  a  heap  of  luggage.  It  was 
immediately  taken  up  by  two  of  my  fellow- 
passengers  w'ho  were  seated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  it;  they  also  read  the  bankrupt  list; 
there  were  several  in  it  with  whom  they 
had  been  acquainted. 

“  Ah!  Stephen  Beverly,”  said  one;  “  he 
made  a  short  business  of  it.  A  fellow  must 
feel  queer  when  he  puls  the  muzzle  of  a 
pistol  down  here,”  pointing  to  his  throat. 

I  shuddered  and  walked  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  This,  then,  was  the  end.  I  felt 
squeamish  and  unsettled,  but  fresh  things 
called  my  attention,  and  in  a  short  time  I 
had  forgotten  the  matter. 

I  determined  upon  settling  in  London, 
and  took  my  place  in  the  Plymouth  mail. 
I  selected  such  lodgings  as  I  thought  best 
suited  my  scanty  finances,  and,  after  paying 
my  quarter’s  rent,  I  found  1  had  only  a  few 
shillings  remaining. 

1  was  returning  from  a  walk  in  a  very 
disconsolate  mood,  when,  just  as  I  was 
opening  my  dt)or,  I  was  accostecl  by  a  poor 
old  Irish  woman  ; — 

“  And  is  it  yourself,  dear,  that’s  the  good 
doctor,”  said  she;  “and  is  it  yourself 
that’ll  do  the  good  action  ?” 
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“  And  what  is  it  I  can  do  for  you,  my 
good  w'onian,’’  I  replied. 

“  And  bless  you  for  saying  the  kind  word 
to  a  poor  cratur  in  distress;  isn’t  it  myself, 
that’s  got  three  childers  ill  of  the  faver,  and 
fio  money  to  pay  the  doctor  with?”  here 
sobs  choked  her  utterance. 

I  immediately  told  her  to  lead  the  way 
and  I  would  follow.  We  passed  through 
numerous  alleys  until  we  came  to  a  street 
more  wretched  than  any  thing  I  could  have 
pictured. 

I  asked  where  w-e  w'ere? 

She  replied,  “  Well,  dear,  and  isn’t  it  St. 
Giles’  they  call  the  grand  street.” 

I  now  understood  we  were  in  those  streets 
iidiabited  by  the  lowest  and  poorest  class  of 
Irish,  which  I  had  often  heard  described, 
but  never  before  visited.  1  found  the  poor 
woman's  children  suffering  from  a  very 
malignant  fever  which  was  then  raging  in 
the  back  streets  and  alleys  of  the  Metropo¬ 
lis. 

One  evening  I  had  been  prevented  from 
visiting  these  poor  people  until  much  later 
than  usual,  and,  taking  a  wrong  turn,  I 
found  myself  (juite  bewildered.  It  was  quite 
dark  ;  the  atmosphere  felt  so  thick  1  me¬ 
chanically  unbuttoned  my  coat  to  allow  of 
freer  respiration  ;  a  dense  fog  surrounded 
every  object,  and  now  and  then  fell  in  a 
heavy  drop.  I  stood  still  to  see  if  I  could 
meet  with  any  one  from  whom  I  could  ask 
my  way,  but  there  was  no  one  visible. 
Rather  higher  up  I  perceived  a  faint  light 
streaming  through  a  window;  I  walked  on, 
and  looking  through,  I  perceived  a  girl  ; 
she  was  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands.  I  gently  pushed  open 
the  door,  but  she  did  not  move. 

“  O  God  I  spare  her,  spare  her !”  escaped 
from  her  lips  in  broken  accents. 

I  looked  roun<l,  a  farthing  dip,  a  cup 
with  some  milk,  and  a  small  piece  of  brown 
bread  on  a  wooden  stool  were  all  the  apart¬ 
ment  contained.  I  moved  to  attract  her 
attention,  she  raised  her  head,  and  looking 
at  me,  e.xclaimed, 

“  Oh  !  do  not  rob  me  I  I  have  nothing, 
nothing  to  give  you.  [My  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  table.]  Oh  !  take  the  bread, 
but  do  not,  do  not  take  the  milk,  it  is  for 
my  sick  sister.  If  you  have  a  heart  of  pity 
leave  me  that.” 

”  My  good  girl,”  I  replied,  “  I  am  not 
going  to  rob  you  :  I  am  a  surgeon,  and 
have  been  attending  a  poor  family  in  one  of 
these  streets ;  in  the  dark  I  have  lost  my 
way,  and  to  inquire  brought  me  hither.” 


While  I  was  speaking,  a  sudden  idea  I  seen  such  intense  agony  depicted  in  any 
appeared  to  fl.isli  across  lier  mind;  she  liuinan  countenance.  I  followed  her  dowti 
looked  at  me  attentively  as  if  she  would  '  stairs  ;  her  lips  trembled,  hut  she  could  not 
read  my  heart.  ;  speak.  I,  too,  was  much  aifected  ;  1  felt  I 

“Are  you  indeed  a  surgeon  ?”  said  she.  could  not  crush  every  hope;  I  murmured, 

“  1  am  so,”  1  replied.  '  “  With  God  all  things  are  possible.” 

“  Will  you,  will  you  sec  her?  I  cannot  She  understood  hut  too  well,  and,  turn- 
pay  you,  I  iiave  no  money.”  ,  ing  white  as  tleath,  she  leaned  against  tlie 

“  Is  it  your  sister,”  1  asked,  “you  wish  wall  for  supj)ort.  After  a  few  minutes  she 
me  to  see  ?”  ,  again  tried  to  speak.  I  caught  the  words, 

“  Yes,”  she  replied,  “  I  fear  she  is  very,  “  Ilow  long?”  I  understood  what  she 
very  ill.”  !  meant,  and  replied,  “  It  is  impossible  to  say.” 

1  immediately  assured  her  I  would  do  alP  Mary  returned  up  stairs,  and  I  to  my 
I  could  for  her  sister.  She  did  not  thank  stditary  home,  musing  on  the  scene  I  had 
me,  hut  looking  up  said,  “God  has  sent  just  witnessed.  I  thought  on  their  poverty, 
you,”  and  bid  me  follow  her  up  stairs;  at  the  and  regretted  1  had  not  given  them  some- 
top  she  made  a  sign  for  me  to  wait.  1  could  thing;  but  no,  I  could  not  olFer  them 
see  all  round  the  room;  a  very  small  fire  money  ;  no,  I  must  do  it  in  some  other 
was  in  the  grate,  an  elegant  rosewood  easy  '  way ;  and  I  sjient  a  sleepless  night  in 
chair  lined  with  amber  velvet,  was  the  only  thinking  how  I  might  best  serve  them.  My 
furniture,  a  small  pallet  bed  with  a  sheet  own  resources  were  very  small  ;  my  siock 
suspended  by  pieces  of  string  attached  to  U)f  money  had  wasted  to  a  few  shillings  ; 
nails  in  the  ceiling,  served  for  a  curtain  on'  my  patients  were  all  of  the  very  poorest 
the  side  near  the  door,  and  prevented  my  j  class — so  poor  that  instead  of  receiving,  I 
seeing  the  occupant  of  the  bed.  She  stole  could  not  resist  the  dictates  of  my  heart 
gently  round,  when  a  languid  voice  said,  j  and  try  to  alleviate  their  sutferings.  1  arose 
“  Mary  !”  !  uncertain  how  to  act  for  the  best,  and  bent 

“  1  am  here,  love,”  she  replied.  i  my  steps  towards  their  abode. 

“Oh,  Mary!  come  and  talk  to  me;  I  I  found  my  patient  even  worse  than  1  had 
have  had  such  a  shocking  dream.  1  thought  thought  the  night  before  ;  1  felt  almost  cer- 
1  was  de — ad,  and  you  were  all  alone.”  '  tain  a  fortnight  would  terminate  her  life. 
Sobs  choked  her  utterance.  1  I  asked  Mary  if  they  had  no  friends. 

“  Oh  1  <lo  not,  do  not  cry  so,  you  will ;  “  None,”  she  replied.  “  We  were  all  to 

make  yourself  so  ill;  and  you  know,  Kmily  |  each  other,  and  never  mixed  in  any  society, 
[her  voice  trembling  with  emotion],  if  you'  After  my  poor  father’s  deatli  we  came  to 
were  to  die,  I  should  not  be  all  alone.”  j  live  with  a  poor  maiden  aunt  in  this  city.  I 
“Oh!  1  do  not  cry  for  myself,  but  you,  gained  what  I  could  by  embroidery  and 
you  Mary.”  I  painting ;  in  this  manner  we  managed  to 

“Come,  love,  try  to  be  quiet.  I  have ‘make  a  scanty  livelihood  for  some  time, 
brought  a  doctor  to  see  you,  an<l  who  My  aunt  fell  sick  ;  it  was  a  long  and  dan- 
knows  .  .  .”  and  then,  as  if  fearful  of  gerous  illness,  terminating  latally.  We 

raising  hopes  which  were  never  to  be  real-  were  obliged  to  sell  every  thing  we  pos- 
ized,  the  .sentence  died  away  upon  her  lips,  sessed  to  pay  the  doctor’s  lull,  our  rent, 
1  approached  my  patient,  and  instantly  and  the  funeral  expenses.  Emily  was  ill, 
recognized  in  the  emaciated  form  which  lay '  and  our  landlord,  seeing  (as  he  said)  we 
before  me,  the  once  lovely  Emily  Keverly. :  had  no  goods  leH,  gave  us  notice  to  leave. 
Once  lovely  I  should  not  say  ;  she  was,  if  These  being  the  cheajiest  lodgings  we 
possible,  more  beautiful  than  ever ;  those  could  find,  we  took  them ;  Emily  got 

eyes,  always  so  dark,  now  looked  doubly  i  worse  ;  we  sold  every  thing  but  the  easy 

brilliant,  and  the  hectic  spot  in  each  cheek  chair,  that  we  kept  to  the  last,  because  she 
told  a  fearful  tale.  I  felt  her  pulse ;  it  was '  could  sit  up  in  it;  hut  that  will  soon  be 
a  hundred  and  ten.  Not  having  my  stetho-  useless;  she  will  not  sit  up  many  times 

scope,  I  placed  my  ear  to  her  chest,  and  at  more,”  and  the  tears  streamed  down  her 

onc»^  jmreeived  human  aid  was  ol  no  avail,  cheeks. 

While,  I  was  (piestioning  my  patient,  1  1  asked  her  if  her  sister  wished  f  )r  any 

could  not  help  noticing  the  countenance  of  thing. 

Mary.  I  have  seen  persons  in  almost  every  ,  She  said,  “She  has  wished  for  wine, 
stage  of  distress  both  mental  and  bodily  ;  \  but  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  get  it  for 
but  neither  before  nor  since  have  I  ever  her.” 
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What  would  I  now  liave  given  for  some 
of  that  money  I  had  so  heedlessly  squan¬ 
dered  in  the  former  part  of  my  life  !  f)h  ! 
ye  thoughtless  pleasure-seekers,  ye  little 
think  how  many  a  heart-ache  ye  might  al¬ 
leviate,  how  many  souls  ye  might  save  from 
destruction  for  u  much  less  sum  than  ye 
would  expend  on  some  bauble  to  gratify 
your  vanity. 

In  the  evening  nty  patient  seemed  bet¬ 
ter  ;  she  spoke  of  her  death  with  the  utmost 
composure.  1  asked  if  she  would  like  a 
clergyman  to  visit  her? 

She  replied,  “  No,  it  does  me  more  good 
to  talk  to  Mary  ;  she  has  always  taught  me 
what  is  right.” 

A  week  passed  on  ;  Kmily  sometimes 
suffered  much,  and  at  others  was  able  to 
converse  cheerfully.  One  morning  I  was 
rather  later  than  usual  in  payir»g  my  visit, 
and  was  surprised  at  not  meeting  Mary  on 
the  stairs  as  usual.  The  door  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  was  open,  and  I  walked  gently  in. 
Mary  was  supporting  her  sister  in  her  arms  ; 
I  instantly  perceived  a  great  change  had 
taken  place,  and  that  death  was  coming  in 
its  most  gentle  form. 

She  looked  at  me  placidly,  smiled,  and 
said,  ”  Yon  will  take  care  of  Mary.”  'I'hen 
pointing  to  the  Bible,  ami  turning  to  Mary, 
she  said,  “  You  will  not  be  without  com¬ 
fort,  and  we  shall  .soon  meet  again.” 

Her  breathing  now  became  very  short, 
her  arms  were  clasped  routid  her  sister’s 
neck,  her  head  resting  upon  her  bosom,  she 
looked  gently  up  in  her  face,  a  faint  smile, 
a  look  of  unutterable, love,  and  her  soul  hacl 
departed  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  So  gently 
had  her  spirit  taken  its  flight,  we  scarcely 
thought  life  extinct ;  1  softly  fell  her  pulse 
— all  was  still. 

”  Mary,”  I  said,  but  she  did  not  speak. 
I  attempted  to  unclasp  the  arms  of  her  sis¬ 
ter  and  laid  her  gently  on  the  bed  ;  I  took 
hold  of  her  little  hand — it  was  already  slitl- 
ening.  ”  Marv,”  1  said,  ”  we  cannot  grieve 
for  her.” 

”  No,”  she  replied,  ”  it  is  selfish  to  wish 
her  back  again.”  Tears  came  to  her  relief 

After  seeing  her  rather  more  calm,  and 
promising  to  return  soon,  1  departed  to 
visit  my  patients  and  to  procure  a  coffin. 
The  ready-made  coffins  in  London  provided 
by  the  parishes  are  little  better  than  a  few 
boards  nailed  together.  I  procured  a  man 
to  ccuivey  one  to  the  house,  and  shortly  af¬ 
ter  followe<l.  Mary  was  on  her  knees;  she 
had  cut  up  the  pillow  and  sheets — her  last 
— and  was  endeavoring  to  line  it. 


Two  o’clock  of  the  day  but  one  following 
the  funeral  was  to  lake  j)lacc.  I  got  the 
Irish  woman’s  husband  and  one  of  her  sons 
to  carry  the  coffin  ;  Mary  and  I  followed. 
It  was  a  dull  gloomy  day  ;  a  thick  drizzling 
rain  beat  down  the  smoke,  a  dense  foir  sur- 
rounded  every  object,  and  the  wind  whistled 
mournfully  as  our  little  procession  turned 
the  corner  of  the  street.  Mary  bore  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  had  anticijiaied  until  we  returned 
to  her  room  ;  there  every  thing  told  of  one 
who  would  be  no  more  .seen.  The  cup  she 
had  last  drank  out  of,  jiart  full  of  milk, 
still  stood  by  the  bed  ;  the  lia/j'-i\\rty  night¬ 
cap,  which  had  been  removed  for  a  clean 
one  neatly  crimped,  lay  upon  the  table,  her 
little  slippers  stood  by  the  side.  1  fell  the 
tear  trickle  down  my  cheek  as  I  looked 
upon  them  and  Mary.  Ah!  who  shall  de¬ 
scribe  the  desolaleness  of  that  heart  whose 
every  thought  through  life  has  been  for  the 
loved  one  now  no  more. 

She  sat  with  her  face  luiried  in  her  hands. 
I  pictured  to  myself  the  night  she  would 
pass  ill  the  solitary  chamber  ;  I  turned  to 
go;  I  hesitated.  No,  1  could  not  leave  her 
all  alone  ;  I  stood  irresolute  ;  I  could  not 
take  her  to  my  home.  What  slu^uld  I  do  ? 
At  length  an  idea  crossed  my  mind. 

“Mary,”  1  said,  “I  cannot  leavr  you 
here  alone;  there  is  a  poor  Irish  woman 
lower  down  the  street  ;  she  is  poor,  but 
kind  ;  they  have  had  the  fever,  hut  1  think 
there  is  no  fear  of  infection.  Will  you  pass 
this  night  with  her  ?” 

She  replied,  “  Do  with  me  as  you  like.” 

The  poor  woman  received  her  kindly, 
and  I  returned  to  my  lodgings.  In  the 
morning  I  was  met  by  the  Irish  woman, 
who  told  me  Mary  was  very  ill.  I  hastened 
to  the  spot  and  found  her  attacked  by  the 
fever ;  she  must  have  been  suffering  from 
it  on  the  preceding  day,  as  I  perceived  it 
had  already  made  rapid  strides.  Towards 
evening  of  the  following  day  I  perceived  life 
was  ebbing  fast ;  she,  loo,  was  aware  of  her 
approaching  dissolution.  She  was  sensible 
at  intervals;  once  she  said, ‘‘ God  has  been 
very  gracious,  he  has  not  parted  us  long.” 
I  remained  with  her  during  the  night ;  day¬ 
light  was  just  streaming  through  the  little 
casement ;  for  the  last  lnuir  she  had  been 
perfectly  motionless  ;  she  opened  her  eyes, 
looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  said,  “  God  will 
reward  you.” 

Before  the  evening  of  the  following  dav  I 

“  ^  D  ^ 

had  placed  her  by  her  sister’s  side. 
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My  dear  readers,  if  by  this  little  narrative!  traiiscendentalists  here  at  home,  they  think 
I  shall  move  but  e/it  heart  to  for  objects  j  it  lawful  and  even  pleasant  to  admiie  what 
of  charity — to  seek,  for  they  whose//- 1  they  don’t  in  the  least  understand.  'I’hat 


lit  charity  are  not  the  objects  who  stand 
most  in  need  of  it — my  end  will  be  acc»»m- 
plislied.  Oh  !  ye  that  possess  riches,  what, 
a  hoard  of  happiness  do  ye  not  hold  !  And  I 
will  ye  not  dill'use  it  ?  W  ould  ye  not  wish  j 
one  heart  to  bless  you — one  heart  to  pray 
for  you?  1  am  now  old  ;  1  have  risen  to' 
eminence  and  allluence ;  yet  on  no  part  of 
my  past  life  can  1  look  back  with  so  much 
pleasure  as  on  that  spent  in  relieving  the! 


they  are  a  tolerant,  and,  in  s«)me  sense,  a 
liberal  people,  no  one  can  doubt.  'I'hey 
endure  compositions  whose  tedionsness 
would  kill  any  other  nation,  which  shows 
their  tolerance  ;  and  having  read  or  heard 
out  the  indiction,  they  usually  emleavor  to 
s.ay  a  good  woid  for  it,  which  places  their 
liberality  beyond  dispute. 

Of  course  the  thing  must  be  French,  for 
they  love  none  but  indigenous  nonsense. 


wants  and  soothing  the  sorrows  of  my  fel-[ 
low  creatures. 


From  rhe  Foreign  duarterly  Review. 

CArEFIGUE’S  EUROPE  SINCE  THE  ACCES¬ 
SION  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

Art.  X. — Ij  Fluropc  depuis  V Avtnement  du 
Jlai  Louis  Philippe.  Par  M.  Cape- 
FiouE.  Pour  fairc  Suite  I'l  I' I listoirc  de 
la  Restauration  du  mime  Auteur.  Paris. 

1845. 


They  have  no  patience  with  a  dunce  from 
beyond  the  Rhine  or  over  the  Channel. 
Upon  such  a  one  criticism  may  do  its 
worst  and  welcome.  W  hat  they  delight  in 
is  a  blockhead  of  home-growth  ;  a  prriser, 
who  has  breathed  the  air  of  the  salons;  a 
Capefigue,  in  short,  who  has  supjied  with 
Talleyrand,  and  been  closeted  lor  a  full 
half-hour  together  with  Prince  Metternich. 

Still,  if  contemporary  Fiance  could 
have  found  an  abler  chronicler,  it  would 
probably  have  been  better  pleased  ;  for  M. 
Capefigue  is  an  unskilful  painter,  w  ho  low¬ 
ers  his  subject  while  laboring  to  impart 
grandeur  to  it.  Had  he  possessed  the 
least  particle  of  the  serpent’s  wisdom,  he 


Unfortunately  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  nations  to  determine  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  write  iheir  annals;  otherwise 
France  would  probably  not  have  suffered 
M.  Capefigue  to  be  her  historiographer. 
He  is  an  endlesss  pamphleteer.  He  runs 
up  and  down  a  subject  in  search  of  figure.s 
of  rhetoric,  and  almost  constantly  missing 
those  which  might  have  suited  his  purpose, 
takes  up,  and  uses  in  their  stead,  the  most 
inapposite  tropes  and  figures  in  the  world. 
And  such  as  are  his  art  and  ideas,  such  is 
liis  language.  No  living  writer,  perhaps, 
can  match  him  for  the  strangeness  of  his 
vocabulary  or  the  poverty  of  his  style. 
The.  same  words  do  duty  in  all  senses  ; 
sometimes  he  aims  at  dignity,  and  froths 
up  into  bombast ;  sometimes  he  seeks  to 
be  idiomatic  and  familiar,  and  sinks  into 


would  have  upjieared  to  be  guided  by  a 
policy  directly  the  reverse  of  that  w  hich  he 
has  ostentatiously  pursued.  W'hile  explain¬ 
ing  the  plan  of  his  history,  he  says,  that 
whereas  other  writers  had  been  severe  on 
France  and  its  government,  and  lowered 
instead  of  raising  them,  he  meant  to  follow 
the  contrary  ctmrse,*  and,  by  displaying 
every  thing  to  the  best  advantage,  to  exalt 
the  character  of  his  country. 

This  destroys  all  confidence  in  him  from 
the  outset,  it  is  a  distinct  intimation  that 
we  are  to  expect  nothing  in  his  pages  but 
what  he  at  least  thinks  will  make  I'or 
France.  He  may  not,  indeed,  be  always 
I  inclined  to  spare  his  political  opponents, 
I  particularly  il'  they  manifest  any  leaning 
j  towards  democracy.  But  he  considers  it 
i  cpiite  practicable-— as,  in  fact,  it  is — to  se 


vulgarity  ;  and  occasionally  the  ambition  gregate  political  parties  from  the  mass  of 
seizes  him  to  be  recondite  and  philosophi-  the  community,  and  blacken  the  loriner 
cal,  in  which  case  no  Delphian  interpreter  without  much  detriment  to  the  latter.  It 
could  have  divined  his  meaning.  is  ati  operation,  however,  that  requires 

Yet  this  same  enigmatical  getitleman  some  skill.  Nations  are  made  up  of  jiar- 
is  said  to  be  popular  in  France;  from  ties,  and  parties  getierally  pcint  each  other 
which  one  of  two  things  must  be  inferred,  in  somewhat  unattractive  colors.  It  would 
either  that  the  French  are  longer-sighted 

than  other  people,  and  can  discover  sense  *  »  ,i  y  a  dcs  pamphletaires  qui  se  font  un  plai- 
where  we  lail  to  discern  the  most  remote  „ir  J’ubaisser  le  gouvemement  de  leur  pays  ;  je 
glimmerings  ofit;  or  that, like  certain  of  our  veux  Ftlever  et  le  grandir  en  le  faisant  counaitre. 
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scarcely  do,  therefore,  to  judge  ofllie  rrencli  / 
democracy  from  the  te.stimony  of  the  IMid-' 
ippisls,  or  vice  ver.'id,  or  of  the  Legitimistis 
from  the  representations  of  either,  'i'liere  j 
IS,  possibly,  in  each  of  these  factions  less  I 
evil  and  less  good  than  the  evidence  of  dif-l 
ferent  classes  of  witnesses  would  lead  us 
to  expect  ;  and  in  estimating  the  merits  ol\ 
the  whole  nation,  we  must  examine  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  those  who  give  it  a  character,  be¬ 
fore  we  trust  them. 

Let  it,  however,  n«)t  be  supposed  that , 
the  historiographer  of ‘Europe  since  the  ^ 
Accession  of  Louis  IMiilippe’  stands  alone. 
He  belongs  to  the  fashionable  school  of 
Erench  historians,  in  whose  narratives  the 
grave  and  momentous  annals  of  the  world 
are  assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
romance.  There  is  a  lavish  display  of 
what  is  vulgarly  denominated  eloquence.^ 
Philosophy,  too,  stands  at  the  corner  ofj 
every  page,  and  politely  ushers  )ou  into  the  j 
next.  Facts,  like  mere  stubble,  are  cast  j 
into  the  furnace  of  the  fiery  elaborator  .ifj 
history,  and  vanish  amid  the  intense  glow  j 
of  declamation. 

We  seem  to  have  grown  too  wise  in  this 
generation  to  lay  any  stress  upon  events,  | 
or  to  think  of  reading  for  ourselves.  Our 
plan  now  is  to  put  on  the  spectacles  of, 
some  fashionable  speculator,  or  to  read  by  ' 
proxy.  We  get  our  intellectual  bampiet  j 
eaten  and  digested  for  us.  Our  partiality  | 
for  the  representative  system  makes  us  | 
transport  it  into  the  domains  of  literature  j 
and  philo.sophy,  and  content  ourselves  with  ! 
expressing  mir  opinions  as  we  do  in  par- ' 
liament,  vicariously,  by  burgesses  and  | 
knights  of  the  shire.  | 

Formerly,  a  historian  was  held  to  be  a  ^ 
narrator — a  man  who,  through  a  transpa¬ 
rent  medium,  enabled  future  generations 
to  contemplate  the  past  in  its  true  charac¬ 
ter  and  costume,  with  all  its  defects  and 
beauties,  with  all  its  greatness  and  its 
littleness;  in  short,  just  as  it  was.  Had 
the  men  who  jierlormed  this  ofhee  been 
perfect,  our  knowledge  ol  past  times  would 
have  been  so  also.  We  should  have  con¬ 
versed  with  the  Persian  and  the  Medc, 
with  the  liaby Ionian  and  the  Egyptian, 
with  the  Assyrian  and  the  Chaldeat),  with 
the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  in  their  own 
moral  and  political  languages.  Our  minds 
would  have  been  familiar  with  their  et!)- 
nosyncracies.  To  our  eyes  would  have 
been  thrown  open  all  the  now  mysterious 
processes  by  which  their  ideas,  beliefs, 
opinions,  and  actions,  were  engendered. 


We  should  have  understood  what,  in  tlie 
j)resent  state  ol  onr  knowledge,  appears  so 
j)assing  strange  ;  the  reasons  of  their  fan¬ 
tastic  religions;  of  their  abnormal  institu¬ 
tions  ;  of  their  wild  and  rude  laws  ;  of  their 
capricious,  irregular,  fanciful,  and  contra¬ 
dictory  manners. 

As  it  is,  the.^e  things  do  not  altogether 
escape  the  grasp  of  our  understanding,  be¬ 
cause  Greece  and  Rome  gave  birth  to 
men  capable  of  writing  history,  of  drawing 
a  tolerably  correct  picture  of  the  old  world, 
and  stereotyping  it  in  the  forms  of  intellect, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new.  Had  those 
great  writers  composed  their  works  in  ac¬ 
cordance  witli  the  French  theory  of  history, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  alhrm  that  antiipiity 
must  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
Some  grand  objects  we  might  have  dis¬ 
cerned  ihrtiugh  the  distorting  mists  of  style, 
towering,  like  colossal  phantoms,  in  the 
background  of  time;  though,  like  the  vo¬ 
cal  Memnon,  they  would  have  been  dumb 
to  us,  and  all  that  sweet  and  ravishing  wis¬ 
dom,  which  now  speaks  to  our  mind’s  cars, 
would  have  been  utterly  lost. 

France  has  never  given  birth  to  a  siimle 
•  •  ®  ® 
great  historian,  for  reasons  all  of  which  it 

might  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  assign. 
Some,  however,  lie  prominent  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  national  manners;  and  of  these 
the  chiefest  is  that  vanity  which  prompts 
to  universal  alTectation  and  display.  No¬ 
thing  in  j)oIitics,  philosophy,  or  literature 
remains  unsophisticated.  Every  man’s 
principal  business  in  life  is  to  astonish  his 
neighbor,  as  the  principal  business  of 
France  is  to  astonish  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Hence  the  entire  abandonment  of  simplici¬ 
ty.  No  man  obeys  his  natural  impulses, 
or  is  content  to  appear  before  the  public 
such  as  he  is.  There  has  even  been  an 
obvious  degeneracy  within  the  last  seventy 
years;  for,  in  the  character  of  a  great  his¬ 
torian,  language  is  an  important  element, 
and  the  language  of  France,  for  more  than 
two  generations,  has  been  undergoing  nu- 
merous  metamorphoses,  all  of  them  with  a 
downward  tendency,  and  calculated  to  im- 
I  rnerse  the  <livine  principle  (*f  thought  in 
I  more  and  nioie  ignoble  forms. 

I  In  saying  this,  we  trust  we  are  actuated 
;  by  no  national  feeling,  tlumgh  there  be 
j  much  in  almost  every  j)hasis  of  the  French 
t  character  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  dis- 

I  ™ 

tasteful  to  us.  It  may  be  that  the  field  of 
our  sympathies  is  narrowed  by  our  i!isular 
position  ;  and  yet,  if  this  were  the  case,  we 
should  discover  the  same  phenomena  in  our 
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intellectual  relations  with  the  Italian  and  j  throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Ameri- 
ihe  Spaniard,  with  the  Turk  and  the  Per-  ca  and  the  West  Indian  islands,  we  grad- 
sian,  with  the  Arab  and  the  Hindu;  but  it*  ually  cleared  the  ocean  of  her  fleets,  wc 
is  not  so.  There  is  scarcely  any  nation  !  rendered  ourselves  masters,  one  by  one,  of 
now  existing  with  whose  prevailing  forms  j  all  her  colonies,  we  subverted  the  etnpire 
of  thought — with  whose  tastes  and  prefer-  she  had  begun  to  found  in  India,  and  ap- 
ences — apart  from  all  considerations  of  re-  propriated  to  ourselves  that  of  which  wc 
ligious  belief,  we  have  not  more  sympathy  had  dej)rived  her.  Kven  the  volcanic  erup- 
than  with  those  of  the  French  people,  tions  of  the  Revolution  interrupted  our 
Living  at  our  very  threshold,  they  pre'sent,  career  but  for  a  short  time.  'Phe  new 
in  almost  all  possible  respects,  the  most '  power  that  appeared  to  have  arisen  out  of 
striking  contrast  to  us.  It  signifies  very  ;  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  to  thrive  by 
little  that  they  secretly  regard  our  character,  what  had  always  proved  the  bane  of  other 
with  profound  reverence;  that  they  have '  states,  yielded  at  length  to  our  stiperior 
borrowed  from  us  their  political  institutions  character.  We  overthrew  Napoleon,  and 
and  the  better  part  of  their  laws  ;  that  they  indisputably  established  our  claim  to  he 
are  happy  to  be  our  imitators  in  philosophy,  esteemed  the  first  political  community  in 
poetry,  ami  the  useful  arts.  They  do  not  the  world. 

by  this  means  appear  to  approach  a  jot  the  And,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  France 
nearer  to  us;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  has  long,  by  acts,  and  words,  admitted  us 
more  they  borrow,  the  less  they  seem  to ;  to  be  the  paramount  power  in  Christendom, 
resemble  the  lenders.  From  this,  if  from  j  Her  very  annals  have  ceased  to  wear  ihe 
nothing  else,  we  may  discover  how  wide  is  impress  of  originality,  and  in  their  leading 
the  distance  between  admiration  and  love,  features  have  become  almost  a  repetition 
France  admires  England,  because  it  has  ()f  ours,  only  that  we  had  arrived  early  in 
set  her  up  as  its  model  in  all  things;  yet  it  *  the  seventeenth  century  at  the  point  which 
hates  her  in  the  same  proportion  :  and, !  they  barely  reached  at  the  close  of  the 
that,  too,  perhaps,  because  it  has  been  com- '  eighteenth.  We  consummated  our  great 
pelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  sub-  revolution  by  an  act  of  regicide,  and  so 
mit  to  this  servile  imitation,  in  order  to  re-;  did  the  French  ;  we  placed  a  man  of  bril- 
tain  its  place  among  the  great  powers  of  I  liant  genius  at  the  head  of  our  common- 
the  world.  j  wealth,  who,  excited  the  wonder  and  admi- 

There  was,  indeed,  once  a  time,  and  we  j  ration  of  mankind  by  his  achievements  in 
frankly  acknowledge  it,  when  France  stood  war  and  peace,  and  so  did  the  French; 
foremost  among  Christian  nations,  and  wc  then  became  weary  of  our  own  great- 
served  in  most  things  as  a  model  to  all  its  ness,  surfeited,  as  it  were,  with  glory,  and 
neighbors,  and  to  us  among  the  rest.  This  in  a  paroxysm  of  despondency  and  weak- 
truth  appears  evidently  from  a  large  por- !  ness,  suhmitted  to  the  disgrace  of  the  re- 
tion  of  our  history.  We  borrowed  from  i  storation  ;  and  in  this  inglorious  transac- 
her  our  fashions  and  our  drama,  our  wiors  tion  also,  the  French  have  been  our  faith- 
and  our  morals,  our  cookery  and  our  phi- 1  ful  imitators.  Having  given  the  restored 
losophy.  Even  in  the  art  of  war  we  went  '  Stuarts  a  trial,  and  found  that  misfortune 
to  school  to  her,  and  were  content  humbly  |  had  not  rendered  them  wise,  we  set  aside 
to  follow  her  footsteps  in  the  external  de- 1  the  reigning  family  and  placed  over  us  a 
velopment  of  our  civilization  by  distant  j  distant  branch  of  it,  in  w  hich  again  we  have 
settlements  and  colonies;  and  that  period  been  imitated  by  our  neighl)ors. 
of  inferiority  was  of  long  duration.  But  an  j  The  remainder  of  the  parallel  time,  in 
end  was  at  length  put  to  it,  about  the  mid-  all  likelihood,  will  supply.  But  enough, 
die  of  the  eighteenth  century,  w  hen  the  su-  surely,  has  already  taken  place  to  show 
perior  grandeur,  expansiveness,  and  stabil- 1  what  position  Great  Britain  occupies  in  re- 
ily  of  the  British  character  began  to  di.s-  j  lation  to  France. 

play  themselves,  and  to  be  recognized  by  ,  In  saying  this  we  would  as  f.ir  as  possi- 
the  rest  of  the  world.  '  ble,  rr«>*'ird  against  being  misunderstood. 

Putting  forth  our  national  strength  with  ■  It  is  not  from  any  motive  of  vanity  that  we 
that  steady  j)crseverance  which  our  worst  !  here  dw  ell  on  these  unquestionable  facts 
enemies  will  not  deny  to  us,  we  gained  tlie  of  history  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  some, 
ascendency  over  our  rival  by  land  and  sea,  who  may  not  sufficiently  attend  to  such 
in  the  useful  arts,  in  literature  and  inarms,  acts,  from  being  betrayed  into  error  by  the 
We  destroyed  the  influence  of  France  .ively  and  romantic  class  of  writers,  who  at 
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present  ol)tain  the.  name  of  liistorinns  he- '  pay  them  court,  having  no  favor  or  conces- 
yond  the  Channel,  It.nodouht,  costs  even  ;  sions  to  ask  of  them. 

great  authors  an  effort  to  admit  the  inferi-  i  Precisely  the  same  notion  prevailed  of 
ority  of  their  own  country,  and  to  relate  *  the  Romans  of  old  hcyond  the  limits 
faithfully  the  transactions  which  demon-  j  of  the  Republic.  They  were  regarded 
strate  it.  Put  when  a  man  reflects  that  to  '  as  haughty  and  unsociable,  because  tlieir 
love  and  serve  truth  is  an  act  of  great- i  thouglits  were  habitually  of  empire,  which 
ness,  and  that  past  events  will  remain  un-  rendered  it  diflicult  for  them  to  converse 
alterable,  whatever  view  he  may  please  to  freely  with  other  nations  whom  they  had 
take  of  them,  he  will  prefer  being  true  to  ■  subdued  or  meant  to  humble.  They 
his  own  reputation  in  the  hope  tliat  it  may  '  could  have  very  little  in  common  with 
reflect  some  lustre  on  his  native  land,  to '  persons  living  beyond  the  frontier;  and 
augmenting  its  calamities  by  jiroving  it  to  although  the  circumstances  of  modern 
liave  given  birth  to  a  partial  and  ignoble  Europe  be  now  greatly  changed,  the  people 
historian.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  '  of  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  perpetually 
expect  to  find  this  feeling  common  among  '  meditating  on  the  development  of  its 
the  journalists  and  jiarnphleteers  of  the  day.  strength,  and  regarding  nothing  seriously 
Some,  no  doubt,  experience  it;  but  in  the  but  what  may  serve  to  extend  its  domin- 
strife  of  parties,  and  in  the  fever  of  nation-  ions  or  enlarge  its  commerce,  or  impart 
al  jealousy,  they  are  far  fr«)m  being  the  fresh  stability  to  the  distant  and  multitudi- 
most  influential  writers.  They  please  most  nous  outposts  of  its  power,  is  obviously 
who  keep  in  countenance  the  failings  of  placed  in  analogous  circumstances, 
their  contemporaries,  who  strengthen  their  i  No  phrase  is  more  common  in  the 
prejudices,  inflame  their  passions,  and  flat-  mouths  or  writings  of  the  French  than 
ter  their  self-love.  ‘  Perfidious  Albion;’  but  why  perfidious? 

We  may,  jierlnps,  be  thought,  while  .All  wo  contend  for  is  admitted  by  this  epi- 
making  these  observations,  to  be  engaged  thet.  We  should  not  be  perfidious  at  all 
in  the  very  task,  the  pitifulness  of  which  did  we  stand  in  a  relation  of  inferiority  to 
we  are  seeking  to  prove.  But  there  is  no  France.  We  never  hear  of  perfidious  Ba- 
getting  rid  completely  of  the  facts  of  his-  varia  or  perfidious  Portugal,  or  even  of  per- 
tory.  Weajipeal  to  what  has  happened,  fidious  Austria.  The  compliment  is  re- 
and  is  daily  happening,  in  France,  in  sup-  served  for  us,  because  the  French  people 
port  of  our  views  of  the  two  countries ;  and  are  fain  to  fancy  that  we  have  stolen  a 
if  any  one  will  undertake,  from  the  same  march  upon  them.  They  perceive  dear- 
sources,  to  convict  us  of  error,  we  shall  be  [ly  that  we  have  shot  far  ahead,  and  their 
most  happy  to  acknowledge  his  success,  |  vanity  will  permit  them  to  account  for  the 
if  he  succeed,  and  to  relin(|uish  our  mis- j  circumstance  only  by  attributing  it  to  su- 
taken  notions.  perior  cunning  on  our  part.  They  ought  to 

As  far,  however' as  our  knowledge  ex-  reflect,  however,  that  perfidious  is  a  term 
tends,  whether  of  French  writers  or  of  the  which  the  superior  never  addresses  to  his 
French  people,  we  can  discover  nothing  inferior;  whereas  it  is  always  uppermost 
but  involuntary  testimony  to  the  superior  ‘  on  the  lips  of  the  vanquished.  If,  there- 
greatnessof  England.  Much  reluctance  is  fore,  they  would  dissemble  their  inferiority, 
certainly  exhibited  in  delivering  the  evi-  let  them  cease  to  call  us  perfidious,  proud, 
deuce.  The  most  friendly  journals,  the  haughty,  repulsive,  and  so  on,  and  alTect  to 
least  partial  writers,  the  quietest  good  peo-  regard  us  as  extremely  agreeable  people, 
pie  of  town  or  country,  who  pronounce  the  /Fhat  would  indeed  be  a  bitter  satire,  be- 
name  of  Great  Britain,  do  so  with  manifest  cause  it  would  show  that  we  had  ceased  to 
pain,  'riie  mere  sound,  or  the  very  sight  ;  be  feared. 

of  the  letters  that  compose  it  suffices  to  j  Superficial  observers  who  desire  to  ob- 
send  a  thrill  of  anguish  through  a  French- Uain  a  rejiutation  for  acuteness,  are  apt  to 
man’s  frame.  All  the  epithets  they  heap  |  ridicule  the  Englishman  for  the  strange 
upon  us  arc  only  so  many  proofs  of  their  ’  impression  he  habitually  makes  on  foreign- 
conviction  that  we  have  far  outstripped  '  ers.  lie  is  looked  njion  as  an  unaccounl- 
them  in  the  race  of  power.  ’Phey  call  us  ^  able,  mysterious  being,  whimsical  in  his 
proud  and  repulsive,  which,  when  properly  preferences,  fantastic  in  his  tastes,  but  pos- 
interpreted,  can  only  mean  that,  as  a  nation  '  sessing  incalculable  energy  of  character, 
and  as  individuals,  we  feel  our  independ- '  Coming  from  a  wealthy  country,  he  is  in- 
ence  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  will  not ,  variably  supposed  to  be  opulent,  and  be- 
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cause  he  has  commerce  and  settlements  all 
over  the  globe  he  is  believed  to  concen¬ 
trate  within  himself  something  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  all  nations.  Scarcely  is  he  im¬ 
agined  to  have  a  home.  Now  the  world 
beholds  him  steaming  athwart  the'  ocean, 
now  building  cities  or  planting  vineyards 
on  the  vast  islands  on  the  Pacific,  now 
smuggling  opium  on  the  coast  of  China, 
now  lolling  in  luxurious  and  costly  jialan- 
keens  on  the  burning  plains  of  India,  now 
fighting  amid  the  rocks  and  snows  of  AlT- 
ghanistan,  and  now  listening  to  soft  music, 
or  admiring  sculpture  and  painting  in  the 
balmy  atmosphere  of  Italy. 

To  ignorant  foreigners,  London  appears 
to  be  a  sort  of  Pandemonium,  enveloped 
perpetually  in  dusky  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
resounding  to  the  roar  of  innumerable 
wheels,  and  steam-engines,  and  hammers, 
and  whatever  else  is  wielded  by  the  hand 
of  industry.  Nay,  our  whole  group  of  islands 
is  frequently  imagined  to  form  a  dreary 
outskirt  of  the  habitable  world,  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  warmed  or  illuminated  by  the  sun, 
and  breeding  nothing  but  turbulent  and 
ambitious  men  who,  born  and  educated 
amidst  storms  and  sleet,  rush  forth  from 
their  dismal  dwelling-place  to  carry  terror 
and  devastation  over  the  finer  portions  of 
the  globe. 

For  ages  the  French  had  no  correcier 
idea  of  us  or  our  country,  and  still  the 
number  is  very  small,  even  of  those  that 
have  actually  been  in  England,  who  possess 
more  accurate  knowledge.  Not  many 
years  ago,  the  French  amused  themselves 
with  the  fancy  that  we  had  no  literature 
and  no  philosophy.  They  had  lieard,  per¬ 
haps,  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Hobbes:  but 
whether  they  were  Laplanders  or  Ameri¬ 
cans,  they  would  not  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  say.  Shakspeare  they  knew 
by  reputation,  as  a  sort  of  European  Ojib- 
beway,  who  possessed  the  knack  of  amus¬ 
ing  from  the  stage  the  blue-coated  savaoes 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  discovery  was  also  made  that  we  po.s- 
sessed  an  atrabilious  puritan  versifier, 
whom  Jacques  Delille  undertook  to  dress 
up  in  the  forms  of  humanity.  And  if  those 
days  of  stupid  ignorance  he  now  vanished, 
they  have  yielded  to  a  but  very  imperfect 
popular  enlightenment  in  regard  to  us. 
The  statesmen  and  politicians  of  France, 
together  with  some  few  of  her  literary  men, 
entertain  more  enlarged  notions,  both  of  us 
and  our  constitution,  and  set,  in  general,  so 
great  a  value  on  the  latter,  that,  as  we  have 


already  remarked,  the  higher  efforts  they 
have  yet  made  in  politics  have  been  so 
many  attempts  to  naturali/e  it  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  institutions  among  them. 

Every  man  who  ha.s  had  any  experience 
in  life  knows  how  diilicult  a  thing  it  is  for 
one  individual  thoroughly  to  conqirehend 
the  character  of  another  ;  and  when  a  na¬ 
tion  applies  itself  to  the  study  of  any  of 
its  neiglibors,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  just  appreciation  are  infinitely  multiplied, 
'riiere  is,  however,  one  clement  in  our  own 
composition  which  renders  the  study  of 
foreigners  easier  to  us  than  the  study  of  us 
and  our  institutions  is  or  ever  can  be  to 
them  ;  we  make  a  matter  of  business  of  it, 
and  speculate  as  it  were  commercially  on 
the  results.  The  French  are  right  in 
their  notion  that  we  are  pre-eminently  a 
trading  people,  and  look  very  much  ujmn 
the  rest  of  mankind  with  the  eyes  of  polit¬ 
ical  economists.  Wlien  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  an  outlandish  race,  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  always  is,  can  we  trade  with  them  ? 
and  if  not,  then  the  second  is,  can  we  beat 
them  ?  And  we  generally  do  the  one  or 
the  other.  This  liabit  of  ours  makes  us 
studious  of  foreigners.  We  try  to  know 
what  they  are  that  we  may  learn  what  they 
want,  and,  having  got  at  these  two  facts, 
we  are  in  most  cases  able  to  make  money 
by  them.  The  French  are  fully  aware  of 
this,  ami  sometimes,  as  in  their  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  late  treaty  with  China,  affect 
to  de.sjiise  us  for  it,  though  their  disdain 
be  something  like  that  of  the  negro,  who 
comparing  his  own  hair  and  physiognomy 
with  those  of  the  white  man,  pretended 
to  prefer  the  former  before  his  wavy  ring¬ 
lets,  and  the  latter  before  his  godlike  fea¬ 
tures. 

But  whether  our  motives  be  grand  or 
sordid,  philosophical  or  economical,  certain 
it  is,  that  we  endeavor  to  undersiand  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  by  travelling 
and  residing  among  them,  by  studying  their 
languages  and  their  characters  too  much, 
perhaps,  as  we  study  books,  without  caring 
greatly  for  the  particular  volume  in  hand, 
and  only  solicitous  re.specting  the  results. 

The  French,  in  this  respect,  successful¬ 
ly  resist  the  instinct  of  imitation.  They 
make  the  Delphian  precept,  ‘  Know  thy¬ 
self,’  the  great  rule  of  their  investigations, 
and  turning  their  back  on  the  rest  of  the 
world,  fix  their  gaze  incesssantly  on  their 
own  country  and  themselves.  Hence  the 
exclusivenesss  and  the  narrowness  of  their 
theories,  and  hence,  too,  we  fear,  the  mis- 
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t  ike  of  their  philosophers,  who  deny  the  [ 
existence  of  a  spiritual  principle  in  man.  j 

We  do  not  desire  to  insist  on  this  nn- ! 
pleasant  topic  ;  but  we  have  met  with  few 
writers,  save  amon;^  the  Trench,  possessed 
by  a  jiassionate  solicitude  to  claim  alTinity 
with  the  ape  and  the  chimpanzee.  Our 
feelings,  at  least,  carry  us  towards  another  I 
goal.  If  they  experience  the  yearnings  of' 
relationship  in  the  direction  we  have  indi¬ 
cated,  we  relinquish  them  to  their  kindred,  i 
and  trust  they  will  make  much  of  them  ; 
but  for  ourselves  we  would  much  rather 
soar  upwards  with  humanity,  and  place  it 
on  the  level  of  a  higher  species. 

How  the  perusal  of  M.  Capefigue’s 
work  has  betrayed  us  into  this  course  of 
ob.servation,  any  one  who  reads  it  will 
easily  understand.  Claiming  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  history,  it  is  in  truth  nothing  but 
an  apology  for  France,  a  very  long,  labor¬ 
ed,  but  futile  attempt  to  secure  to  her  the 
fir.st  rank  among  nations.  In  one  of  M. 
(luizot’s  journals  it  was  alhrmed  the  other 
day,  that  France  is  the  greatest  Catholic 
power  in  the  world,  which  left  to  England 
its  natural  supremacy  over  all  states,  ('hris- 
tian  or  l\agan.  The  historian  of  Louis* 

.  .  r?  ,  ,  I 

Philippe  would  not  be  content  with  this, ; 
yet  he  rather  insinuates  than  asserts  liis 
opinion  which  he  appears  to  base  entirely 
on  this  fact,  that  France  has  it  in  her  pow- , 
cr  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  civil  so-! 
ciety  throughout  J'hiropc.  We  grant  that  j 
she  is  suniciently  great  to  play  with  much  • 
efiect  the  part  of  an  incendiary,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  much  less  power  to  disturb  the  world  j 
than  to  pacify  it.  A  single  flash  m.ay  set  a 
mountain  of  combustibles  on  fire,  but  to  ' 

•  ^  i 

extinguish  the  flames,  to  substitute  order 
for  confusion,  to  repress  the  principle  of 
anarchy  and  to  restore  a  disjointed  world  j 
to  harmony  and  music,  this  is  what  France  j 
Ins  never  yet  done  or  attempted  to  do. 
The  ta>k  has  invariably  been  reserved  for 
us.  We  are  the  hereditary  pacificators  of 
Christendom.  Ours  is  a  preserving  not  a 
<lestructive  power,  though  in  the  act  of  re- 
jiressing  violence  and  injustice,  we  can, 
when  it  suits  our  views,  put  forth  consider¬ 
able  energy,  as  France  and  many  other 
countries  can  testify. 

Had  .M.  Capefigue  been  altogether  desti¬ 
tute  of  ability,  we  should  have  spared  our¬ 
selves  the  trouble  of  examining  his  labors. 
Hut  he  is  in  many  respects  a  clever  man. 
Several  passages  in  the  volumes  now  before 
us,  are  interesting  and  well  written,  and 
the  whole  would  have  possessed  a  certain 
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value,  had  he  confined  himself  within  far 
narrower  limits.  Some  idea  of  the  dilfuse- 
ness  of  his  style  may  be  gathered  from  thi.«s, 
that  the  history  of  a  month,  with  the  previ¬ 
ous  ex[)lanations  which  he  judged  necessa¬ 
ry,  is  more  voluminous  than  the  hisiory  of 
t!ic  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  the  narrative 
of  events  from  the  accession  of  Louis  Phil¬ 
ippe  to  the  present  day,  will  nearly  eipial 
in  extent  Gibbon’s  ‘  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,’  a  work  which  em¬ 
braces  the  history  of  the  world  during 
fourteen  hundred  years!  M.  Capefigue 
aims,  perhajis,  at  being  considered  the 
Clarendon  of  these  times.  But  we  fear  he 
;  will  be  disappointed,  for  though  he  is  quite 
as  tedious  as  Clarendon,  he  has  little  of 
;  his  acute  insight  into  affairs,  nothing  of 
j  his  stately  egotism,  or  of  the  voluminous 
grandeur  of  his  style.  He  begins  by  de¬ 
scribing  a  state  of  things  extremely  curious 
in  itself,  the  position  of  parties,  and  the 
feelings  prevalent  throughout  France  and 
I  Europe  previous  to  the  Revolution  of  July 
—  but  the  whole  is  presented  to  the  mind 
in  so  vague  a  manner,  that  it  will  require 
extr.aordinary  labor  to  derive  much  instruc¬ 
tion  from  it.  We  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot  during  the  momentous  period  under 
review  ;  we  witncs.sed  much  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  observed  at  leisure  its  effects  and 
consequences;  we  conversed  with  some  of 
the  principal  actors  in  it,  more  especially 
with,  him  whom  .M.  Capefigue  treats  with 
the  greatest  severity,  the  iMaripiis  de  La¬ 
fayette  ;  we  beheld  the  effervescence  and 
the  agitation  that  pervaded  the  distant 
provinces;  we  witnessed  the  setting  up  of 
some  of  the  supplementary  barricades,  and 
therefore  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  form 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  difiiculties 
which  the  historian  of  Louis  Philippe  had 
to  encounter,  but  certainly  lias  not  over- 
come  He  has,  no  doubt,  got  through  a 
I  considerable  portion  of  bis  task  after  a 
fashion,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  review  or 
even  to  read  him  ;  but  whoever  does  so, 

•  in  the  hope  of  acipiiring  by  his  aid,  a  just 
conception  of  the  jieriod  and  of  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  men  who  figured  diirins  its 
continuance,  will  be  egregiously  disap¬ 
pointed. 

The  French  people  never  show  to  so 
much  advantage  as  during  an  emctitc  or  a 
revolution.  In  the  state  of  intense  excite¬ 
ment  into  which  they  are  then  thrown,  they 
appear  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  their 
habitual  selfishness,  and  to  display  many  of 
the  qualities  of  heroism.  It  would  be  in- 
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justice  to  them  not  to  allow  that  they  love] 
their  c<miitry.  VV"e  have  had  convinciiijr  1 
proofs  of  the  contrary,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  by  their  own  fire-sides,  and  in  far 
distant  rejrions,  where  the  name  of  France 
with  the  familiar  sounds  of  its  beloved  lan¬ 
guage  have  brought  tears  of  unairected  rap¬ 
ture  into  their  eyes,  and  we  have  every  where 
been  treated  by  them  with  partiality  on  ac¬ 
count  f»f  our  attachment  to  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  literature,  and  to  many  par¬ 
ticular  spots  in  their  native  land. 

It  would  be  unjust,  we  say,  then,  to  deny 
that  the  French  love  their  country  with  a 
deep  and  passionate  love,  more  tlian  half 
instinctive  it  may  be,  but  still  most  power¬ 
ful  atid  ennobling.  We  saw  and  mixed 
familiarly  with  them  at  a  distance  from  the 
capital  during  the  fiery  excitement  of  the 
three  days,  when  every  hour  threatened  an 
explosion  of  popular  fury,  when  the  troojis 
and  the  people  stood  for  wlu»le  days  face  to 
face  ;  the  one  with  their  fingers  jierpetual- 
ly  on  their  trigger,  and  the  other  with  the 
accidental  weapons  su[)plied  by  courage  in 
tlieir  hands.  We  shall  never  think  of  those 
days  otherwise  than  with  admiratii  n.  Tliey 
were  most  lionorable  to  the  French  peo|)le. 
Fathers,  husbands,  children,  all  assembled 
in  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  ready 
at  the  fir.-it  warning  to  march  upt)n  Paris, 
and  lay  down  their  lives  in  suj)port  of  their 
theory  «)f  liberty.  .All  industrious  avoca¬ 
tions  were  put  a  .stop  to.  Tlie  sense  of 
private  gain  and  the  value  of  sous,  .s«)  dear 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman,  were  forgotten. 
People  did  nothing  but  watch  for  the  flili- 
"cncf  from  Paris,  and  when  its  uncouth 
bulk  at  length  apjieared  in  the  distance,  roll¬ 
ing  forward  at  the  heels  of  nine  or  ten 
horses,  and  swinging  to  and  fro  like  the 
side  of  a  street  put  in  motion,  the  intensely 
anxious  crowd  rushed  tumultuously  towards 
it  to  inquire  what  news  from  Paris,  what 
chance  there  was  of  a  republic  ?  what  hope 
of  getting  rid  of  royalty  for  ever  ?  Tlie 
fondnt  tiur  ami  the  outside  passengers,  sun¬ 
burnt  and  thickly  jiowdered  with  dust,  the 
weather  being  then  exceedingly  hot  and  dry, 
with  bits  of  tri-coh>rcd  riband  in  their  but¬ 
ton-holes,  would  then  dotV  their  hats  and, 
from  their  lofty  platf(*rm,  give  as  full  an 
account  as  they  were  able  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  capital.  When  they  conld  tell 
no  more  they  were  nstially  greetetl  with 
loud  huzzas,  and  allowed  to  pursue  their 
journey  with  the  blessitigs  of  the  multitude 
on  their  heads. 

This  fervor  of  public  feeling  continued 


for  many  days  ;  but  wheti  at  length  the  news 
came  that  the  chiefs  of  the  liberal  j)arty 
had,  in  their  view  of  the  matter,  jilayed  the 
nation  false,  and  given  them  one  branch  of 
the  Dourhon  family  for  another,  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  like  th  '  extinguishing  of  flames  by 
a  heavy,  sudden  shower.  I'^very  counte¬ 
nance  looked  blank.  The  men  hung  their 
heatls  for  shame,  and  sneaked  away  as  fast 
as  they  could  into  their  houses  ;  the  women, 
less  able  to  contain  themselves,  in  many 
cases  wept  for  very  vexation,  and  there  was 
an  almost  universal  sorrow  diffused  through 
the  whole  department.  No  doubt,  in  the 
interior  of  numerous  houses  there  were,  at 
the  same  time  royalists  rejoicing  at  the 
event,  and  legitimists  who  deluded  them¬ 
selves  with  the  notion  that  Louis  Philippe 
was  only  holding  the  crown  in  trust  for 
Charles  X.  We  knew  .some  of  both  these 
sections  of  the  people,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  communicate  their  feelings  to  us. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  caj)ital,  among  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  barricades,  and  while  the 
funeral  baked  meats  for  those  who  fell  <lur- 
ing  the  three  days,  were  still  furnishing  the 
feasts  of  trium|)h  and  rejoicing,  other  proofs 
of  the  secret  dissatisfaction  of  the  pe<  j)le 
presented  themselves  continually.  Pr<dess- 
ed  politicians,  who  had  licen  engaged  in 
the  late  drama,  affected  to  regard  it  as  a 
grand  stroke  of  policy,  though  not  one  of 
them  c«)uld  completely  disguise  the  feeling 
of  chagrin  and  disappointment  that  lurked 
in  his  breast.  They  had,  in  fact,  no  sooner 
ma<le  themselves  a  king,  than  they  discover¬ 
ed  the  fallacy  of  pretending  to  surround 
him  with  rejmhlicans  and  republican  institu¬ 
tions.  .M.  Capefigue  plants  himself  on  the 
steps  of  the  'Puileries,  and  considers  the 
whole  question  from  that  point  of  view. 
Vet,  from  his  narrative,  or,  rather,  elabo¬ 
rate  special  pleading,  it  is  quite  p<issihle  to 
acquire  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  what 
was  going  forward.  He  of  course  hates 
Lafayette,  together  with  the  whole  demo¬ 
cratic  patty,  and  labors  to  hold  them  up  to 
ridicule  throughout  his  work.  He  is  at  the 
same  time  enamoured  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  hero  of  his  piece,  the  object  of  his  most 
servile  idolatry.  To  damage  the  one  and 
.serve  the  other,  he  would  at  any  moment 
t)f  the  day  or  night  make  a  holocaust 
of  truth,  and  sometimes,  we  are  almost 
tempted  tc)  think,  of  those  also  who  reve¬ 
rence  her.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
.M.  (hqiefigue  is  unable  to  conceal  the  car¬ 
dinal  fact  that  lA)uis  Philippe,  both  before 
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and  after  l)ie  Revolution  of  July,  played  the  J 
part  of  a  consummate  hypocrite.  | 

Of  Lafayette  we  feel  no  inclination  to  | 
become  the  apologists.  We  think,  and  | 
always  thought,  him  a  weak,  well-meanins : 
man,  with  far  too  much  attachment  to  cut-, 
and-dried  theories,  and  to»>  little  knowledfje  ! 
ol  the  circumstances  and  generation  amoni; ; 
which  he  lived.  Hisnotionsof  republican-, 
ism  were  obsolete,  lie  had,  no  doubt, 
Studied  the  theory  of  free  government,  and 
was  likewise  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  . 
characteristics  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  he 
had  not  sulhciently  applied  himself  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  relations  between  his  archetype 
and  his  materials,  and  the  jiossibility  of 
fashioning  the  latter  into  a  strict  re.sem- 
blance  of  the  former.  In  other  words,  he 
could  not  see  what  every  real  statesman 
could,  that  the  French  are  incapable  of, 
republican  government,  and  are  scarcely  j 
yet  ripe  even  for  constitutional  monarchy.  i 
'Fills  was  M.  Lafayette’s  leading  fiult.  1 
But  F.  Capefig  lie  at  once  thinks  him  aj 
simpleton  and  a  Jesuit;  a  man  without  po- ! 
litical  reach  and  discernment,  and  yet  so 
deep  as  to  be  almost  unfathomable  to  all  ^ 
around  him.  He  fancies  him  to  have  been, 
aiming  at  makino-  a  cat’s-paw  of  Louis' 
Phili  ppe,  and  to  have  jilaced  him  on  the 
throne  only  in  order  to  pull  him  down  again,  | 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  found  to  suit  the' 
interests  of  his  party.  Few  persons,  how-' 
ever,  who  knew  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
will  agree  with  him  on  this  point.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  coolness  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  took  place  between  the  old  republican 
general  and  the  king,  who,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  after  his  accession,  ceased  to 


whether  for  liberty  or  legitimacy,  who  con¬ 
gregated  weekly  at  the  houses  of  his  friends. 
He  therefore  dropped  the  habit  of  frequent¬ 
ing  private  parties,  not  only  at  Lafayette’s, 
but  el.sewhere  also. 

However  ilemocratic  the  w'orthy  mar(|uis 
may  have  been — in  our  opinion  he  was  less 
so  than  is  generally  imagined — he  felt  se¬ 
verely  the  slight  which  his  old  friend,  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  matter,  put  upon  him. 
It  would  be  dillicult  to  forget  the  fidgetii- 
ness  of  his  manner  the  first  evening  that 
his  kingly  guest  omitted  his  visit.  Hundreds 
of  persons  of  both  sexes,  many  of  whom, 
whatever  M.  Capetigue  may  fancy,  belong- 
;  ed  to  the  first  families  in  Furope,  had  as- 
i  sembled  early  to  meet  the  king,  w  ho  usually 
!  came  late  and  left  soon.  'Fhat  there  were 
j  several  republicans  present  is  (piite  true,  and 
that  they  occasionally  met  in  knots,  and 
talked  what  the  Philippists  would  call  sedi¬ 
tion,  is  probable  also;  but  a  majority  of  the 
company  then,  and  always,  consisted  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  all  parties 
and  all  nations  in  Christendom — Fnglish, 
Russians,  Austrians,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
and  Greeks.  On  the  very  evening  in  (jues- 
tion  some  of  the  loveliest  daughters  of  the 
noble  houses  of  Fngland  were  present,  and 
instead  of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  the 
political  propaganda,  were  far  otherwise 
enrraiTed  in  giving  utterance  to  tliose  re- 
marks  and  sentiments  which  spring  from  a 
polished  education  and  a  joyous  heart. 

Fvery  carriage  that  drove  into  the  spa- 
j  cious  court  was  supposed  to  be  the  king’s, 

:  and  Lafayette,  notwithstanding  his  arislo- 
I  cratic  breeding,  veered  more  than  once  to- 
wards  the  door,  as  though  to  attract  the 


come  to  the  parties  in  the  Rue  d’Aiijou,  of|  wished-for  visiter.  But  he  did  not  make  his 
which  he  had,  until  then,  formed  one  of  the  ajipearance,  and  people  contrived  to  amuse 


most  remarkable  ornaments.  From  M.  themselves  without  him.  There  were,  we 
Capefigue’s  account,  one  might  be  tempted  remember,  a  few'  Orientals  among  the  com- 
to  think  that  Louis  Philippe  had  never  pany,  who  at  times  led  the  conversation 


mingled  with  the  strange  company  that  as-j  towards  the  Eiist ;  and  there  were  those  also 
sembled  weekly  in  the  Hotel  de  Lafayette,  |  who  introduced  the  comparison  between  the 
consisting,  we  are  told,  of  the  discontented  of  French  and  Austrian  armies,  at  that  mo- 
all  countries,  habitually  living  and  moving  nieut  a  most  exciting  topic,  since  the  idea 
in  an  atmosphere  of  anarchy  and  sedition  had  gone  abroad  through  Furope  that  events 
The  fact,  however,  is  quite  otherwise.  Not  might  speedily  bring  them  into  collision, 
only  while  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  for  six  or  Comparatively  little  was  said  in  any  of  the 
seven  weeks  after  he  became  King  of  the  circles  of  the  domestic  politics  of  the  hour. 
French,  did  M.  Capefigue’s  model  states- i  ( )u  other  occasions,  w  hen  the  company  con- 


inan  court  the  society  of  those  anarchs,  old  sisted  of  less  heterogeneous  elements,  the 
and  young.  He  then  made  the  discovery,  case  may  have  been  difl’erent. 
which  he  might  reasonably  have  been  ex-  M.  Capefigue  labors  hard  to  justify  Louis 
pected  to  make,  that  it  w  as  not  quite  becom-  Philippe  for  the  manner  in  which  lie  con¬ 
ing  in  the  grave  king  of  a  great  people,  to  ducted  himselt  towards  his  republican 
mix  familiarly  with  the  young  enthusiasts,  friends,  the  Maripiis  de  Lafayette,  M.  La- 
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fitte,  and  others,  and  in  order  to  attain  the 
end  proposed,  judges  it  necessary  to  blacken 
will)  might  and  main  those  whom  he  re¬ 
gards  as  the  king’s  enemies.  He  may  find 
this  course  necessary  to  the  forwarding  of 
liis  own  interest,  in  which  case  we  sincerely 
pity  him.  The  fact,  nevertheless,  is  not  as 
he  supposes.  'I'he  king’s  defence  may  be 
based  on  the  unchangeable  nature  of  things  ; 
it  being  wholly  impossible  for  a  man  recent¬ 
ly  invested  with  sovereignty  to  continue  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  tho.se  to  whom  he 
owed  his  elevation.  Doubtful  of  his  situa¬ 
tion,  jealous  of  his  jirivileges,  the  prince 
almost  necessarily  fancies  that  every  one 
who  approaches  him,  is  about  to  invade  his 
dignity,  while  his  old  friends  observing  his 
punctilious  devotion  to  the  newly  imposed 
laws  of  etiquette  and  court  formalities,  are 
no  less  necessarily  ofiended  by  the  changes 
in  his  demeanor,  'rims  coolness,  distance, 
and  anger,  arise  not  so  much  from  the  fault 
of  either  party  as  from  the  incompatibility 
of  their  claims  and  pretensions.  Had  M. 
Capefigue  taken  this  view  of  the  case,  as 
we  iliink  he  might,  he  would  have  escaped 
the  supposed  necessity  of  libelling  the  for¬ 
mer  associates  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

We  have  omitted  to  dwell  on  the  events 
of  the  three  days  in  Paris,  becau.^e,  though 
the  details  may  he  highly  exciting,  they  are 
not  very  instructive,  and  have  already  fre¬ 
quently  been  laid  before  the  pulilic.  But 
witli  respect  to  the  revolution  itself,  was  it 
justifiable  or  was  it  not  ?  In  answering  this 
question  people  will  of  course  he  guided  by 
the  habitual  cast  of  their  politics.  'Phe 
partisans  of  freedom  will  of  course  decide 
that  it  was  founded  in  justice  because 
Charles  X.  had  violated  his  compact  with 
the  nation,  and  thus  forfeited  his  right  to 
govern.  On  the  other  hand  the  Philippists 
will  maintain  pretty  nearly  the  same  doc¬ 
trine,  only  they  will  he  careful  to  add,  or  at 
least  to  insinuate,  tint  though  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  had  thus  as 
it  were  abdicated  the  throne  by  its  folly,  yet 
a  sort  of  right  derivable  in  part  from  it, 
passed  to  the  younger  branch,  and  gave  it  a 
certain  claim  to  sovereignty. 

Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  M.  Cape- 
figue’s  \  iew.  He  nowhere,  indeed,  <lisiinct- 
ly  expresses  himself  to  this  efiect ;  but  we 
may  very  fairly  gather  it  from  the  language 
he  employs.  Like  all  other  weak  persons, 
he  is  smitten  with  a  profound  reverence  for 
traditional  names  and  traditional  titles,  and 
the  Bonrhon  family,  in  his  estimation,  is  as 
respectable  as  that  of  Confucius.  By  what 


chain  of  reasoning  he  arrives  at  this  con¬ 
clusion,  he  never  explains.  He  thinks  so, 
apparently  because  he  thinks  so,  which  he 
reckons  satisfactory,  though  we  can  scarcely 
go  so  far  along  with  him.  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion  at 
all  on  so  hnmnisf  a  cpiestion  (to  borrow  one 
of  M.  Capefigue’s  favorite  expressions^,  we 
should  say  that  the  Bourbon  family  was  any 
thing  but  respectable.  It  has  prodnceil 
very  few  able,  and  still  fewer  good  men; 
and  its  virtuous  women  it  would  be  much 
j  harder  yet  to  find. 

But  .M.  Capefigue  is  not  particular.  He 
thinks  Louis  Quatorze  a  great  man,  and 
would  probably,  therefore,  experience  no 
difliculty  in  discovering  greatness  under 
every  hedge.  Louis  Quatorze,  according 
to  our  sinqile  apprehension,  was  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  elaborate  littleness,  of  jirolligacy, 
meanness,  cruelty,  and  tbe  most  sordid  and 
grovelling  superstition.  'Lo  refer  to  such 
an  individual,  therefore,  by  way  of  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  glory  of  a  family,  is  much  the  same 
as  if  he  had  referred  to  Cartouche,  the  one 
havino  been  a  knave  on  a  grand  and  the 
other  on  a  small  scale. 

We  are  less  at  odds  with  the  historian, 
when  he  comes  to  estimate  the  personal 
merits  and  character  of  Louis  Philippe.  And 
here  we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  in 
the  drawing  of  character,  when  no  party 
prejudice  happens  to  interfere,  M.  Cape¬ 
figue  sometimes  exhibits  considerable  abili¬ 
ty  ;  in  proof  of  which  we  might  certainly 
adduce  that  of  Louis  Philippe  himself. 
'Phere  is,  of  course,  a  strong  disposition  to 
indulge  in  panegyric.  His  hero  has  a  world 
of  good  qualities,  some  of  which  are  real, 
and  others  imaginary,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
there  is  a  striking  general  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  picture  and  the  man.  We  trust 
.M.  Capefigue  thrives  by  writing  contem¬ 
porary  history,  which  may  constitute  his 
justification  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  persons  high  in  office  and  jmwer: — 

“  For  ’lis  llieir  duty,  all  tli«  learned  think, 

T’  espouse  that  CMise  by  which  they  eat  and 
drink.” 

'Phat  Louis  Philippe  is  an  extremely  able, 
prince,  the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
clearly  show’.  He  has  a  great  aptitude  for 
business,  is  calm,  clear-sighted,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  much  political  combination  ;  as  a 
husband  and  a  father,  too,  he  appears  to  he 
deserving  of  high  praise;  nor  would  it,  per¬ 
haps,  be  too  much  to  give  him  credit  for 
considerable  industry.  But,  when  M.  Cape- 
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figiie  recjuires  us  to  put  faith  iii  the  limited 
nature  of  liis  ambition,  we  smile  at  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  man  ;  fon  great  simplicity  it  is, 
whether  he  believes  what  he  says  or  not.  Ifj 

he  believes,  then  he  is  a  charmin';  instance 
.  .  .  .  .1 
of  unsophisticated  trustfulness  in  ihe  midst  [ 

of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation.  But  : 

if,  as  is  more  probable,  he  believe  nothing  j 

at  all,  and  only  threw  out  his  bait  to  catch  • 

gulls,  still  he  must  he  capable  of  putting  . 

large  trust  in  human  credulity  tosuppose  that  | 

the  world  would  be  deceivcil  by  an  artifice  ^ 

so  transparent,  in  spite  of  the  facts  of  history. 

From  these  it  would  appear  tliat  Louis 
Philippe  had  long  been  closely  linked  with 
those  who  were  engaged  in  undermining 
the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  and  that  he 
had  assiduously  aided  and  abetted  them. 
For  this  he  must  have  had  some  powerful  j 
motive — love  of  his  country,  or  love  of  the  | 
house  of  Orleans.  In  these  our  iron  days,  j 
we  much  fear  that  his  majesty,  the  King  of; 
the  French,  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  much 
credit  for  love  of  countr),  otlierwise  than 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  saw  the  madness 
of  his  relative,  Charles  X.,  and  may  really 
at  times  have  entertained  serious  apprehen¬ 
sions  for  the  conseipiences  both  to  him.self 
and  France.  But  to  understand  a  man’s 
antecedents,  as  the  French  e.xpress  it,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  subsecpient  por¬ 
tions  of  his  life. 

It  was  a  maxim,  w^e  believe,  among  the 
old  Roman  hnvyers  and  rhetoricians,  that 
the  man  who  profited  most  by  a  crime  al- 
w’ays  lay  open  to  the  suspicion  of  havitig 
committed  it ;  and  very  justly,  unless  he 
could  clearly  prove  his  innocence.  Now', 
though  many  gained  by  the  overthrow  of 
Charles  X.  none  gained  so  much  as  Louis 
Philip])e.  It  may  fairly,  therefore,  be  j)re- 
sumed,  unless  M.  Capefigue  can  prove  the 
contrary,  that  he  kindly  aided  the  process 
by  which  his  ambition  w’as  so  much  grati¬ 
fied.  His  case  is  not  that  of  a  prince,  who, 
haviiig  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  court  in 
the  obscurity  of  private  life,  has  been  drag¬ 
ged  suddenly  forward  by  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  strangers,  to  take  upon  himself  the 
much  coveted  cares  of  royalty.  Quite  the 
contrary.  It  w'us  the  ititimate  friends  of 
Louis  Pliilippe,  men  with  whom  he  was  in 
daily  and  nightly  habits  of  intercouse,  be¬ 
tween  whom  and  him  there  w'cre  no  secrets, 
who  overthrew  Charles  X. 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  at  least  to  us, 
though  the  publication  of  the  July  ordi¬ 
nances  was  precipitated  by  the  folly  of  the 
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king  and  his  ministers,  that  the  business 
should  not  have  heen  long  foreseen  and 
provided  against.  No  word  is  more  common 
in  the  mouths  of  French  politicians  than 
eventuality ,  and  we  fancy  that  this  particu¬ 
lar  eventuality  had  for  some  months  been 
calculated  upon  as  a  dead  certainty.  But 
calculated  upon  by  whom?  Why,  in  the 
first  place,  b)  Louis  I’hilippe,  and  next  by 
M.M.  Lafitte  and  Guizot,  the  iMarijuis  de 
Lafayette  and  their  coadjutors.  Few’,  per¬ 
haps,  knew  exactly  that  the  ordinances  were 
coming,  but  most  persons  anticipated  some 
foolish  act  of  power  by  which  the  throne 
would  be  endangered,  if  not  lost;  and  the 
probability  is  that  among  the  keenest  haru- 
spices  in  France,  his  present  majesty,  Louis 
Philippe,  was  the  chief. 

Kings  of  all  ages  have  been  addicted  to 
snulT  up  with  incredible  satisfaction  the 
incense  of  flattery,  knowing  which,  there 
has  been,  ever  since  the  invention  of  letters, 
a  large  herd  of  writers  ready  to  administer 
it  to  them.  To  this  herd  .M.  Capefigue 
emphatically  belongs,  and  he  is  a  great  adept 
in  the  art,  seizing  adroitly  on  every  circum¬ 
stance  that  may  enable  him  to  put  forward 
things  agreeable  to  royalty.  He  loves  every 
thing  that  wears  the  broad  II.  upon  it.  He 
loves  (pieens  regnant  and  (lueens  dowager  ; 
princes  and  princesses  td’  the  blood ;  he 
loves  their  lacqueys,  he  loves  their  hor.ses 
I  and  their  spaniels;  he  loves  even  their  sad¬ 
dles  and  their  coach-wheels.  How’  amiable 
a  man  must  he  then  be,  and  how  exquisite¬ 
ly  adapted  to  draw  the  characters  of  royial 
personages.  In  fact,  his  family  groups  are* 
models  in  their  way.  All  kings  and  princes 
are  good,  but  with  a  certain  ditTerence,  the 
living  being  always  better  than  the  dead, 
the  more  powerful  better  than  the  weak, 
the  reigning  infinitely  better  than  the  abdi¬ 
cated  and  exiled.  Even  in  the  delineation 
of  the  Orleans  family,  we  discover  traces 
of  exquisite  tact. 

'Phe  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  of  course, 
perfection  in  his  way  ;  gallant  and  chival¬ 
rous,  full  of  generosity,  and  overflowing 
with  politeness.  But  then,  having  come 
occasionally  in  contact  with  Lafayette  and 
the  democracy,  he  had  aetjuired  a  certain 
soldierly  air  hardly  compatible  with  princely 
grandeur.  The  truth  is,  he  was  frank  and 
free,  and  the  nearest  approach  in  look  and 
bearing  to  an  English  gentleman  of  any  we 
have  ever  seen  in  France.  His  manners 
were  almost  wholly  divested  of  aflectation. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  condescension 
;  in  his  alTability.  He  had,  in  short,  some 
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of  tlie  beautiful  frankness  of  democracy, 
tliougli  a  prince.  Is  it  for  this  reason  that 
M.  C/apetigue’s  eulogy  is  somewhat  cold, 
and  tinged  witli  cynical  inditl’erence  ?  We  | 
fear  not.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  dead,  ^ 
and  dead  princes  exercise  no  power,  and 
distribute  no  patronage.  It  is  lawful,  there¬ 
fore,  to  remember  their  faults. 

Not  so  of  those  who  have  regencies  in 
their  eyes.  Accordingly,  we  tiinl  that  the  ; 
Due  de  Nemours  is  a  right  noble  gentle-  j 
man,  aristocratic  in  his  manners,  and  with  ^ 
ati  aristocratic  nose,  who  never,  even  from 
liis  bo}  hood,  liked  Lafayete,  or  could  endure 
the  people,  whether  in  or  out  of  uniform,  * 
or  was  attached  to  anv  thins  below  the  level 
of  his  august  self. 

If  this  be  not  adroit,  we  ktiow  not  what 
is.  Of  course  there  is  one  page  in  iM.Ca- 
pefigue’s  work  which  the  Due  de  Nemours 
will  read  with  siiigular  pleasure,  and  will 
doubtless  remember  when  he  comes  to  be 
regent  and  has  j)l  aces  to  give  away.  The 
truth,  meanwhile,  is,  that  this  same  duke  is 
much  disliked  in  France,  and  no  one  who 
ever  saw  the  two  brothers  together,  who 
ever  watched  the  masculine,  open  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  one,  and  contra.sted  it  with 
the  supercilious,  finikin,  effeminate  man- 
milliner  physiognomy  of  the  other,  couhl 
fail  to  discover  the  reason.  The  Due  de 
Nemours  is  thorougldy  unamiable,  and  looks 
so.  Even  during  the  levelling  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  when  most  persons  put  on  a  jovial 
unconcern  which  jdaces  them  on  a  level 
with  their  neighbors,  the  Due  de  Nemours 
has  all  his  drawing-room  looks  alu>ut  him, 
and  glances  down  the  forest  glades  at  the 

o  o 

bounding  deer  as  though  he  thought  the 
fairest  scenes  in  the  world  not  good  enough 
to  hold  him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  this 
royal  spawn  of  the  revolution,  to  celebrate 
the  virtues  of  the  I’rince  <le  .loinville  or 
d’ An  male,  or  M  ontpensier.  They  who  are 
desirous  to  know*  all  their  good  (jualities 
may  consult  M.  Capefigue.  In  no  part,  as 
Chaucer  says,  will  he  fail.  He  has  made  a 
catalogue,  raisoiia  of  their  excellences,  upon 
which  he  will  enlarge  with  all  the  self-com¬ 
placency  of  Juliet’s  nurse.  He  dilates  on 
their  mighty  actions,  past,  present,  and  to 
come;  and  conseipiently  merits  any  pension 
which  Louis  Philippe  may  give,  or  be  in¬ 
clined  to  give  him.  He  is  really  worth  a 
considerable  salary,  and  earns  his  cash, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

In  saying  that  M.  Capefigue  has  a  knack 
at  drawing  characters,  we  may,  perhaps, 


have  contrived  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  our  intention  to  insinuate 
that  he  is  at  all  solicitous  to  jireserve  a  strict 
re.semblance  between  his  portraits  and  the 
persons  represented.  Not  at  all.  His  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  produce  a  clever  picture  that  may 
attract  attention  and  amuse  and  jiiijue  the 
curiosity  of  the  public.  'Phey  who  have 
not  seen  the  originals  w  ill  not  puzzle  them¬ 
selves  with  conjectures  about  the  degree  of 
correctness  in  the  likenesses;  while  they 
who  have,  will  good-naturedly,  perhaps, 
imagine  that  the  dashing  chronicler  may 
have  seen  further  than  they.  However  this 
may  be.  .M.  Capefigue’s  off-hand  group  of 
Louis  Philippe’s  first  ministry  is  cleverly  im¬ 
agined,  and  still  more  cleverly  executed. 
In  such  pictures  truth  would  be  an  imper- 
!tincnce.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  it. 
The  object  is  to  cry  up  the  politicians  of 
tlie  king’s  party,  and  to  cry  down  ail  those 
who  are  troubled  with  popular  leanings. 
And  this  is  very  ingeniously  done.  Conte 
'  Mole,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  M.  Guizot 
I  are  held  up  to  public  admiration  as  men  of 
I  business,  as  grave  statesmen,  gifted  more  or 
I  less  with  genius,  and  eipial  to  bear  the 
weight  of  mightiest  monarchies.  It  does 
one  good  to  live  in  the  same  age  with  men 
of  this  vast  calibre,  whose  cohissal  great¬ 
ness  throws  its  shadow  even  across  the 
Channel,  and  enables  us,  hyjierboreans  as 
we  are,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  contempla¬ 
ting  their  Titanian  proportions. 

There  is,  however,  one  slight  defect  in 
the  character  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  which 
,  M.  Capefigue  may  perhaps  forgive,  but 
!  could  not  consent  to  overlook  :  the  duke  is 
a  religious  man,  a  sort  of  diplomatic  puri¬ 
tan,  who  emleavors  to  reconcile  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  jirobiiy  and  honor  with  the  jiractice 
i  of  public  affairs.  ’Phis  it  must  be  admitted 
{ is  a  great  mistake  of  his.  What  should  a 
!  minister  of  Louis  Phili{)pe  have  to  do  with 
religion  or  any  thing  of  that  sort  ?  M.  Ca- 
peligue  feels  the  jireposterousness  of  the 
combination,  and  is  at  pains  to  point  it  out. 
The  objects  of  his  veneration  are  jiersons 
lik{*  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
and  Prince  Metternich,  proficients  in  world¬ 
ly  wisdc'in,  who  refuse  to  recognize  in  the 
universe  any  intellect  superior  to  their  own. 

!  'Phese  are  the  kind  of  people  to  manage 
jthe  affairs  of  great  states.  'Phey  feel  and 
1  are  jirone  to  exercise  the  power  of  men  over 
I  the  nature  of  things,  liaised  by  meditation 
j  to  that  high  level  from  w  hich  it  is  possible 
to  discover  the  perfect  unity  of  whatever 
'.exists,  they  regard  all  actions  with  their 
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issues,  as  tliiti<]rs  indifferent  in  themselves, 
and  only  more  or  less  pret’erahle  according 
to  their  hearing  on  the  interests  of  the  con- j 
templator.  What  are  the  creations  of  ethi¬ 
cal  science  ?  What  is  good,  or  bad,  or  right, 
or  wrong,  but  that  which  we  choose  to  think 
so  ?  Nature  establishes  differences,  but  no 
preferences.  To  her  all  things  are  alike, 
the  toad  and  the  Venus  di  Medici,  the  habits  | 
of  Borgia  and  the  habitsof  Socrates.  That 
which  enables  us  to  attain  our  ends  is  | 
lawful,  and  that  which  obstructs  us  is  to' 
be  shunned.  There  is  no  other  rnle  of 
morality — no  other  scale  of  good  or  bad. 

To  the  school  of  politicians  by  whom 
these  doctrines  are  propagated,  have  be¬ 
longed  Louis  Bhillppe  and  all  his  favorite 
ministers.  Of  course  the  historian  discloses 
truths  like  this  with  becoming  reserve.  He 
has  studied  under  the  Jesuits,  and  forestalled 
Dr.  Pusey  and  xMr  Newman. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grave  and  reverend 
seniors  above  commemorated  are  found  in  ' 
the  July  cabinet  certain  individuals  ill  j 
adapted  to  co-(^perate  with  them,  such  as 
M.  Dupont  dc  TEure,  M.  Lafitte,  and  two 
or  three  other  minor  notabilities,  the  espe¬ 
cial  aversion  of  M.  Capetigue.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  seem  to  have  taken  the  Revolution 
in  earnest,  and  to  have  imagined  that  they 
could  at  once  have  a  king  and  a  free  con¬ 
stitution,  because  such  a  thing  has  proved 
practicable  in  England.  The  historian 
pities  them  and  so  do  we  ;  they  had,  it  seems, 
been  long  amusing  themselves  with  dreams 
about  l(it)8,  and  the  American  system,  and 
what  not,  and  now  that  they  had  overthrown 
the  elder  Btturhons,  cherished  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  with  a  younger  branch  of  that 
illustrious  house,  they  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  all  they  desired.  Experience, 
however,  soon  brought  them  to  their  sen¬ 
ses.  Like  the  horse,  when  he  first  put 
a  man  on  his  back  in  order  to  avenge  him 
against  his  enemies,  they  found  that  they 
had  got  a  master,  and  the  thought  seems 
soon  to  have  crossed  their  minds,  that  it 
might  yet  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  him. 
'Phis  idea  in  reality  it  was,  that  produced 
those  fierce  dissensions  in  the  cabinet, 
which,  with  so  much  unction,  M.  Capefigue 
commemorates.  M.  Dupont,  he  says,  al¬ 
ways  entered  with  the  thought  of  resigna¬ 
tion  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  the  word 
uj)on  his  lips.  Twice  at  least  in  every 
twenty-four  hours  did  he  threaten  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  colleagues,  that  he  would 
leave  them  to  their  fate.  He  opposed  his 
morose  and  inflexible  will  to  their  courtly 
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facility,  and  often  forced  them  to  adopt 
measures  altogether  against  their  preferen¬ 
ces  and  convictitms. 

But  how  happened  it  that  M.  Dupont  de 
r  Ell  re  could  exercise  so  irresistible  an  in¬ 
fluence  ?  Was  he  a  great  statesman  ?  Did 
he  possess  a  mind  of  a  superior  order  ?  Had 
he  a  long  experience  of  business,  or  a  great 
capacity  for  tbe  conduct  of  alVairs  ?  Not 
at  all,  according  to  the  historian.  He  had 
nothing,  and  was  nothing  but  the  leader  of 
a  party.  But  how  came  he  to  he  the  leader 
of  a  party  ?  By  the  exercise,  according  to 
the  historian,  of  his  nonentity.  People 
followed  him  just  because  he  was  incapable 
of  leading  them,  they  had  no  other  reason 
in  the  world.  This  is  an  odd  statement, 
and  one  might  be  inclined  to  disbelieve  it. 
were  it  not  that  xM.  Capefigue  assures  us 
of  the  fact.  Upon  his  testimony,  therefore, 
we  must  confule,  falling  as  we  do,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  helpless  into  his  hands;  he 
is  the  great  magician  of  the  period,  and 
converts  servility  into  wisdom,  and  honesty, 
ability,  and  patriotism,  into  folly,  with  a 
skill  altogether  marvellous. 

Most  jiersons  w  ill  probably  recollect  the 
trial  to  which  the  revolutionary  ministry 
was  put,  almost  immediately  alter  its  for¬ 
mation.  'Phat  it  should  not  have  pulled 
together,  under  any  circumstances,  is  quite 
,  intelligible,  considering  the  elements  of 
w  hich  it  w  as  composed.  There  were,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  no  political  jiarties  in 
France,  and,  therefore,  no  heads  of  parties, 
otherwise  such  a  ministry  would  only  have 
j  been  a  standing  evidence  of  the  utter  pro- 
'  lligacy  of  the  country  :  it  consisted  of  Re- 
1  publicans.  Radicals,  Whigs,  and  Conserva- 
!  tives,  or  of  the  things  in  France  most  anal- 
1  ogous  to  those  distinctions.  It  would, 

■  perhaps,  have  been  diflicult  to  patch  up  a 
;  belter  ministry  at  the  time,  or  a  worse  at 
any  other  lime ;  but  even  an  able  cabinet 
I  would  then  have  experienced  some  difliculty 
I  in  maintaining  its  ground. 

'  'Pile  people  of  Paris,  deeply  enamoured 
j  of  change,  and  proud  of  their  success 
I  against  llie  old  monarchy,  w'ere  little  dis- 
{  posed  to  return  at  once  to  the  jog-trot  habits 
t  of  daily  life,  under  a  strict  and  jealous  gov- 
i  ernmeiit.  .M.  Chipefigiie,  however,  grossly 
j  caricatures  their  projiensilies ;  converting 
'  a  few  accidental  outbreaks  into  a  general 
rule,  he  maintains  that  they  were  desirous 
j  of  forgetting  altogether  the  rights  of  pro- 
I  perty,  and  that  there  was  every  disposition 
to  toss  up  for  a  general  scramble.  Most 
,  literary  men  of  the  period,  shut  up  in  a  little 
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study  with  their  books,  conceived  imicli  the  I 
same  idea.  One  of  the  most  distiniiuished  ' 

~  I 

amon2  lli^m  observed  to  us,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  excitefiient :  ‘  Sir,  there  [ 
are  l'-2,000  rascals  in  Paris  who  woultl  cut’ 
your  throat  for  ten  sous,’*  and  others  seri-! 
ously  maintained  that  all  the  ragatnnirins ! 
who  fonght  during  the  three  days,  were' 
actuated  solely  by  the  love  of  plunder,  j 
though  accident  prevented  thetn  from  in-' 

dulifiug  the  propensity.  | 

Strolling  about  one  eveninjr  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Pantheon,  or  church  of  Sie. 
Geneivcve,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 


with  that  sort  of  thing,  and  liad  no  wish,  T 
assure  you,  to  be  engaged  in  insurrection. 
If  1  kept  my  musket  it  was  merely  as  a 
souucnir.  I  had  carried  it  through  the 
snows  of  Russia  ;  it  had  saved  my  lift?,  and 
I  loved  it,  monsieur,  as  one  loves  an  old 
friend.  And  though  a  poor  man,  sir,  I 
loved  my  wife  and  children,  too,  and  was 
very  loath  to  part  with  them.  Mais  enfjn 
(pie  voulez-vous,  inonsienr,  nous  sommes 
tons  enfans  de  la  patrie.’  And  with  the 
words  he  paused  and  hammered  away  more 
energetically  than  ever  on  his  lap-stone, 
looking  sideways  at  the  little  boy,  and 


shower  of  rain.  'Phere  was  a  lady  with  us, !  seeming  to  be  under  the  inllnence  of  a  good 
and  having  no  umbrella,  we  were  glad  to  deal  of  emotion.  While  we  replied  :  ‘  You 
take  shelter  in  the  first  passage  we  saw  have  fought  bravely,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
open  ;  it  was  that  of  a  cobbler,  who  sat  at  have  gained  for  yourselves  a  good  govern- 
work  within,  singing  merrily,  and  at  inter-  ment.’  ‘  Ah,  pour  cela,’  answered  he, 
vals  pausing  to  chat  with  his  wife,  or  poke  w  ithout  raising  his  eyes,  ‘je  n’en  sais  rien,’ 
with  the  handle  of  his  awl  a  pretty,  chubby  accompanying  the  words  by  that  exjiressive 
little  fellow  who  stood  close  to  his  knee,  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  into  which  a  French- 
The  cobbler  very  civilly  asked  us  into  his  man  sometimes  contrives  to  throw  so  much 
room,  handed  us  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  meaning. 

w'hile  we  were  sitting  out  the  continuance  This  honest  fellow  had,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  shower,  amused  us  with  the  history  gained  nothing  by  the  three  days,  and  we 
of  his  life.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  afterwards  found,  upon  diligent  iiupiiry, 
grand  army,  and  accompanied  Napoleon  to  that  the  same  was  the  ca.se  with  by  far  the 
Moscow.  During  the  dire  retreat  from  that  greater  number  of  those  who  had  over¬ 
city,  he  had  the  gcMxl  fortune  to  escape  the  ilirown  the  old  monarchy.  Nor  do  we 
almost  universal  ruin,  and  on  returning  to  think  that  they  fought  for  plunder  ;  it  was 
Paris  took  up  again  with  his  old  trade  of  opinion  that  swayed  them.  They  fancied 
making  and  mending  shoes.  He  had  at  a  they  were  going  to  get  a  republic,  and  there 
later  period  married  and  become  the  father'  is  no  conceivable  earthly  advantage  which 
of  three  children,  two  of  w'hich  now  lay  j  a  French  democrat  does  not  believe  to  be 
slee|)ing  on  a  neat,  white  bed,  in  a  rece.ss  *  signified  by  that  magic  word.  Of  course, 
of  the  room  where  we  sat,  while  the  third  !  the  vagabonds  ol  Paris  availed  themselves  of 


stoo(l,  as  has  been  said,  at  his  knee,  pleas¬ 
antly,  from  time  to  time,  interrupting  him 
in  his  work.  ‘When  the  revolution  of  the| 
three  days  began,’  said  he,  ‘  1  took  down 
my  old  musket  which  hangs  against  the  i 
wall  yonder,  kissed  my  wife  and  children,' 
and  w'ent  out,  as  1  ought,  to  fight  for  liber¬ 
ty,  1  tliought,  it  is  true,  that  I  had  done 

*  That  .Moii.sienr  Capefigue’s  ideas  of  his  towns¬ 
folk  ar»!  not  a  whit  more  fivorahle  may  he  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  following  passages  : — ‘  ?Ji  eette 
mnititiide  avail  tronve  sons  se.s  mains  le  Prince 
de  I'olignac,  .M.M.de  Peyronnel,  de  ('hantelan/e, 
on  de  (inernon  Uanville,  elle  lenr  anrait  arraclie 
les  enlrailles,  elle  anrait  promene  lenrs  teles  en- 

sanglante('s  snr  des  piijnes.’ . ‘  iSons 

pielexte  rpie  la  Chamhre  «les  I’aris  vonlait  sanver 
les  accuses,  ces  masses  atireiises  esperaienl  les 

decliircr  de  lenrs  ongles.’ . ‘  Ainsi  la 

niort  partonf,  pent-ctre  I'echaland  en  vertu  d  nne 
sentence  arrachee  an  pairie  par  la  >iolence,  et  ce 
qni  est  pins  penihle  encore  (jne  la  mort  snr  I’  cha- 
fand  les  execs  dn  people  (pii  demande  a  decliircr 
les  entrailles  des  victimes.’  L.  iv.,  108,  140. 


the  row  to  practise  the  legitimate  arts  of  their 
profession  ;  but  they  were  far  from  being  in 
a  majority.  In  all  the  emeutes  that  after¬ 
wards  took  place,  before  and  during  the  trial 
of  the  absolutist  ministers,  we  were  present 
and  conversed  freely  with  those  desperadoes 
in  blouses  (rnuloiscs^  against  whom  M.  Ca- 
pefiguro  inveighs  with  so  much  unction. 

,  'They  were  by  no  means  the  tatterdemalions 
;  described  in  his  ‘  history  ’  On  the  contary, 
i  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  working 
classes  were  out,  and  although  they  were 
certainly  of  opinion  that  Prince  Polignac 
and  his  associates  ought  to  be  put  to  death, 
there  was  no  ferocity  either  in  their  looks 
or  their  expressions.  No  doubt  they  were 
laboring  under  a  grievous  fallacy ;  they 
fancied  the  lives  of  poor  men  are  of  as 
much  value  as  the  lives  of  the  rich  and 
titled,  which  is  a  mistake  in  all  monar¬ 
chies,  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  In 
France,  at  least,  you  have  only  to  call  peo- 
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pie  r.ihble,  and  you  may  shoot  tliem.  It 
would  arTiie  somcihiuix  like  reliitioushlp  to 
fee!  auv  svuijiathy  for  the  ranallfc.  And 
then  KimiUlv  cau  have  uo  alfectious,  uo  so¬ 
cial  domestic  ties;  they  are  iiouc  of  them 
fathers  or  luishaiids,  or  sous  or  brothers,  or 
lovers  or  friends.  They  are  simply  raiKiillr, 
and  when  they  ha|)|)eu  to  fall  in  an  insur¬ 
rection  or  otherwise,  it  is  euouirh  to  state 
their  (piality.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
sorrow  or  commiserali«)n,  —  so,  at  least, 
reasons  -M.  Capefi^ne,  ami  he  represents 
very  accurately,  we  dare  say,  the  prevalent 
feelm;r  amon^  the  Philippists. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  deny  that  Paris 
wore  a  very  alarming  asjiect  during  the 
trial  of  the  ex-ministers.  Angry  and 
threatening  crowds  filled  the  streets  ami 
pulilic  places.  IJarricades  were  thrtiwn  tip 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Kven  in 
the  IMace  Vendomc  and  the  Rue  Rivoli, 
voituns  and  (liii^nirf  s  were  hanletl  out  and 
jammed  closely  together  so  as  completely 
to  choke  the  thoroughfare.  'Phe  Place  de 
la  Revolution,  the  Ciardens  of  the  I'uilerics, 
and  all  the  open  spaces  round  the  Louvre, 
were  so  densely  thronged,  that  you  might 
have  walked  over  the  heads  of  tlse  people. 
At  one  moment,  when  the  thought  struck 
the  mob  that  the  criminals  closely  shut  uj) 
in  their  jirison  were  to  he  screened  from 
the  course  of  justice,  the  cry  t)f  vengeance 
was  raised,  and  a  vast  body  of  men  with 
torches  in  their  hands  passed  the  Barricrc 
du  Trone,  and  marched  by  night  towards 
the  Chateau  de  Vincennes.  In  such  a  tem¬ 
per  of  mind  and  fever  of  excitement  they 
might,  doubtless,  have  been  betrayed  into 
an  act  of  atrocity.  It  was  suggested  by 
some  one — some  fatlier,  perliaps,  who  had 
lost  his  only  son  during  the  three  days — 
that  the  people  sliould  fire  the  chateau,  and 
thus  take  justice  into  their  own  hands  ;  and 
with  this  idea  in  their  heads,  the  multitude 
stretched  hirward  in  a  column,  and  with 
shouts,  and  torches  waving,  advanced  with  | 
fearful  resolution  along  the  road  towards ; 
the  State  Prison.  ! 

The  Chateau  do  Vincennes  may  he  re-  j 
garded  as  a  second  Bastile,  with  its  turrets, 
moats,  and  dungeons,  where  indescribable  ! 
crimes  have  at  various  jicriods  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  been  perpetrated.  It  was  spared  by 
mere  oversight  during  the  great  Revolution, 
and  the  people  ajipeared  to  be  now  resolved 
to  correct  the  error  of  their  predecessors. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  shockinnr 
thing,  had  they  been  able  to  carry  out  their 
design.  All  men,  even  the  greatest  crimi¬ 


nals,  have  a  right  to  a  fair  trial  ;  and  had 
the  ex-ministers  been  burnt  alive,  the  act 
would  have  been  a  stain  on  the  civili/ation 
of  the  nineteenth  century  For  once,  there¬ 
fore,  we  agree  with  .M.  C’apefigue,  and  re¬ 
probate  as  heartily  as  he  can,  the  form 
which  the  vengeance  of  the  populace  seemed 
likely  at  that  moment  to  take.  But  it 
would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  coniine 
our  sympathy  to  the  prisoners.  Pre-emi¬ 
nently  guilty  they,  no  d(»ubt,  were  ;  all  their 
acts  and  their  nemeanor  iluring  the  trial 
|)roved  it.  But  the  period  of  active  crimi¬ 
nality  luul  ceased,  and  they  were  now  un¬ 
fortunate.  This  fact  would  have  sulliced, 
no  doubt,  to  disarm  the  re>eniinent  of  dis¬ 
passionate  men  ;  whom  they  had  not  per¬ 
sonally  injured,  whose  whole  hopes  in  life 
they  had  not  blasted,  whose  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  their  acts  of  tyranny  had 
not  consigned  to  a  j)remature  grave  ;  but 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  mul¬ 
titude,  for  those  remnants  of  families  which 
had  been  broken  up  for  ever  by  the  events 
of  the  three  days,  for  those  mourning  and 
desolate  persons  who  felt  that  tliey  could 
never  again  know  comfort,  or  hope,  or 
peace  in  this  world.  M.  Capefigue  seeks 
H)  interest  us  in  the  fate  of  the  guilty  min¬ 
isters,  by  dwelling  on  their  firmness  and 
courage,  by  sketching  with  as  much  art  as 
he  is  master  of,  their  aristocratic  bearing 
and  j)hysiognomy,  their  pale  and  passive 
looks,  their  devoteil  attachment  to  the  old 
monarchy.  But  what  was  the  old  mon¬ 
archy  !  What  was  it  hut  a  name,  or,  as  he 
is  fond  of  expressing  himself,  a  tradition  ? 
We  are  quite  aware  that  men  are  generally 
weak  enough  to  be  the  slaves  of  associa¬ 
tions,  traditions,  prejudices,  even  in  poli¬ 
tics ;  but  when  the  lives  of  thousands,  and 
the  happiness  of  millions,  are  placed  side 
by  side  with  an  antiquated  prejudice,  what 
man,  who  takes  upon  himself  to  write  his¬ 
tory,  ought  for  a  single  moment  to  hesitate 
on  wiiicli  side  he  should  give  liis  vote  !  We 
respect  all  forms  of  government  which  are 
capable  of  commanding  the  attachment  of 
mankind.  There  is,  and  must  be  some 
good  in  every  one  of  them.  Even  despot¬ 
isms  become  amiable  when  they  put  on 
the  character  «)f  jiaternal  sway,  and  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  mihl  and  gentle  tyrants.  But 
when  the  light  of  an  institution  has  been 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  pe<;plc,  we 
experience  the  greatest  possible  repugnance 
both  for  the  memory  of  the  thing  itself,  and 
for  those  who  cherish  a  preference  for  it. 
Indillerence  for  human  life  is  in  itself  a 
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crime,  and  we  discern  no  very  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  between  those  who  are 
guilty  of  such  indilference,  and  those  who 
take  jiart  with  them  against  the  people. 

Few  studies  in  politics  can  be  more  in¬ 
structive  tban  that  of  the  planting  and 
growth  of  what  the  French,  with  ridiculous 
alfectation,  call  the  Monarchy  of  July.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking, 
M.  Capefigue’s  work  may  be  useful.  It 
would  be  quite  absurd  to  regard  it,  with 
the  author,  as  a  history  of  Europe  from 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  not 
even  a  history  of  France.  It  is  simply  a 
partial  exposition  of  the  arts  and  contriv¬ 
ances  by  wbich  the  present  sovereign  of 
that  country  has  succeeded  in  setting  up  a 
new  dynasty,  and  weaning  his  subjects  frrini 
the  love  of  liberty  and  independence.  Most 
statesmen  are  of  opinion  that  the  passion 
for  freedom  is  only  a  paroxysm  among  the 
French,  and  thiit  the  normal  state  of  their 
feelings  is  an  absorbing  predilection  for 
glittering  and  ostentatious  authority.  This 
at  least  is  the  settled  opinion  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who  has  made  it  the  basis  of  his 
whole  policy,  domestic  and  foreign.  He 
believes  that  the  French  are  willing  to 
forego  the  advantages  of  free  institutions, 
provided  they  can  be  enabled  to  enjoy  a 
suHicient  amount  of  drum-beating,  waving 
of  Hags,  marching  and  countermarching, 
and  be  regaled  from  time  to  time  with  the 
smell  of  powder  and  blood.  All  these 
things  are  collectively  signified  by  the  word 
glory.  There  is,  of  course,  an  immense 
amount  of  this  article  in  the  sound  produced 
by  two  slicks  descending  on  a  tight  piece 
of  parchment;  there  is  still  more  of  it  in 
unfolding  a  large  square  of  parti-colored 
silk,  and  holding  it  up  to  flutter  in  the  air  ; 
and  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  quantity 
still  in  applying  fire  to  a  little  jiile  of  saltpe¬ 
tre  and  charcoal,  and  thereby  giving  motion 
to  a  spherical  piece  of  lead,lbr  the  purpose 
of  perforating  the  skull,  or  epidermis,  and 
fibres,  and  respiratory  organs  of  a  biped. 

When  men  do  these  things  under  the 
conviction  that  they  are  necessary  to  their 
freedom,  the  greatness  of  the  end  appears 
to  sanctify  the  means.  Red  cloth  and  friz¬ 
zled  worsted  then  assume  a  respectable 
look,  and  we  denominate  the  wearer  oj 
them  a  soldier,  because,  for  a  moderate 
amount  of  pay  lie  is  .so/r/e  or  hired  tt)  fight 
in  defence  of  his  country’s  institutions.  It 
is  a  wholly  dilTerent  thing  when  men  put  on 
uniforms,  and  play  with  lead  and  gunpow¬ 
der,  merely  to  maUe  a  noise,  and  call  the 
VoL.  VII.— No.  III.  5:2 


echo  of  it  glory.  But  this  is  the  French 
notion.  They  think  it  extremely  glorious 
just  now  to  roast  a  whole  tribe  of  Arabs 
alive,  or  wall  up  thousands  of  them  in  a 
cavern,  to  perish  slowly  of  hunger,  or  by 
each  other’s  hands.  Tliey  think  it  glorious 
also  to  send  their  sons  and  brothers,  by  a 
hundred  thousand  at  a  time,  to  knock  their 
heads  against  Mount  Atlas,  and  perish  in 
the  sands  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  exjiansion  to  the  fighting  gas  which 
might  otherwise  take  fire  and  explode  near¬ 
er  home,  to  the  no  small  danger  of  Louis 
Philippe’s  dynasty.  But  perhaps  the  height 
of  glory,  the  delicate  apex  of  that  sort  of 
passion,  is  to  place  paper  and  ink  at  the 
command  of  a  dozen  sophists,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  they  are  to  expend  all  the 
tropes  and  figures  with  which  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  School  or  the  Sorbonne  may  have  en¬ 
riched  their  memories,  in  vilifying,  libel¬ 
ling,  and  vituperating  Perjidious  Albion. 

Knowing  tliese  little  harmless  foibles  of 
the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  to 
reign,  Lous  Philijipe  seriously  set  himself, 
from  the  very  outset,  about  putting  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  arts  by  which  he  could  alone  hope 
to  render  them  ha|)j)y.  lie  knew  it  to  be 
one  of  their  crotchets  that  they  would  like 
to  be  free,  an<l  it  cost  him  very  little  labor 
to  manufacture  certain  forms  of  liberty, 
which  would  of  course  serve  their  purpose 
just  as  well  as  the  reality.  It  was  likewise 
quite  easy  to  satisfy  the  popular  leaders, 
who  would  think  themselves  honestly  labor¬ 
ing  in  the  cause  of  democracy,  if  raised  to 
office  and  power,  and  enabled  from  lime  to 
time  to  indulge  the  people  with  flaming 
eulogiums  on  their  heroism  and  idolatry  of 
glory.  Democracy  in  France  means  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  people,  and  serving  one’s 
self.  Panegyrics  cost  little,  particularly  to 
those  who  are  used  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  article,  and  Louis  Philippe  commission¬ 
ed  all  his  popular  supporters  to  keep  the 
enthusiastic  folks  of  Paris  in  good  humcr 
b\r  aH  manner  of  rhodomontade.  He  fore 
saw  what  would  be  the  issue  of  ijie  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  let  the 
heroes  down  softly  from  the  slippery  pin¬ 
nacle  to  which  the  surge  of  the  Revolution 
had  lifted  them. 

It  is  not  just  now  in  our  power  to  pause 
to  describe  minutely  all  tbe  means  by  which 
this  exemplary  monarch  managed  succes¬ 
sively  to  deliver  himself  from  his  old 
friends.  A  man  so  illustrious,  so  fortunate 
in  the  acquisition  of  power,  so  lofty  by  his 
position,  so  mentally  enriched  by  study  and 
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reflection,  should  be  above  the  weakness  ofl 
friendship.  In  the  serenity  of  tliose  ele-j 
vated  regions  winch  princes  inhabit,  thej 
passions  that  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
canaille  ought  to  have  no  j)lace.  Every 
person  there  takes  care  of  one  individual, 
and  universal  contentment  is  the  result. 
To  describe  a  man  living  iti  perfect  iin.e- 
pendence,  the  people  of  a  different  class 
often  say  of  him,  that  when  his  hat  is  on, 
his  house  is  thatched.  So  exactly  is  it  with  [ 
princes.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  perfect' 
whole,  teres  atque  rotunrlus,  so  that  when] 
his  own  microcosm  is  nestled  snugly  under  | 
the  winor  of  fortune,  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  go  to  the  devil,  if  they  think  proper. i 
In  strict  accordance  with  this  theory! 
acted  his  majesty  Louis  Philippe.  As  a! 
great  statesman  and  a  wise  prince,  he  could  I 
not  but  know  that  friends  arc  mere  incnm-l 
brances,  unless  they  can  be  made  to  serve! 
as  stepping  stones  from  a  lower  to  a  higher! 
level  of  society.  The  man  who  aims  at' 
power,  should  never  entangle  himself  with; 
inextricable  relations,  but  hold  every  one| 
about  him  by  a  slip-knot,  which,  when  it 
suits  his  purpose,  he  can  let  go  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  In  this  admirable  art  the 
new  king  was  a  great  proficient.  He  fellj 
the  most  profound  contempt  for  the  rest  of  j 
the  world,  and  was  even  wiser  than  Pistol,' 
who  regarded  the  whole  system  as  his  oyster, 
which  he  as  he  said  with  sword  would  open. 
Louis  Philippe’s  wisdom,  we  say,  was  of  a 
higher  quality  than  this.  He  despised  the 
sword,  because  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  poses- 
sion  of  an  instrument  far  more  delicate  and 
finely  tempered,  with  which,  like  another 
adept  of  his  fraternity,  he  would  confidently 
have  undertaken  to  wheedle  the  devil,  had 
his  majesty  been  weak  enough  to  believe  in 
such  att  entity.  He  knew  much  better, 
but  undertook  and  accomplished  a  task  of 
equal  difficulty,  when  he  enlisted  Talley¬ 
rand  in  the  service  of  the  new-  dynasty. 

That  old  gentleman  was  chiefly  formi¬ 
dable  from  the  perfect  laxity  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  All  affections,  principles,  and  sense  of 
duty  dropped  through  him  like  water 
through  a  seive.  He  was  bound  by  noth¬ 
ing,  and  to  nothing.  His  only  pleasure  in 
life  was  to  delude  as  many  people  as  he 
could,  to  practise  universal  hypocrisy,  to 
raise  himself,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  to 
keep  other  people  down.  When  brought 
into  contact  with  Louis  Philippe,  this  Cory¬ 
phaeus  of  knaves  felt  that  he  was  over¬ 
matched,  and  experienced  a  strong  anxiety 
to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  beyond 


the  sphere  of  his  master’s  influence.  It 
was  painful  for  him  to  recognize  even  se¬ 
cretly  that  he  had  met  with  his  superior  in 
the  virtues  of  dipl<miacy.  It  was  for  this 
reason  chiefly,  that  he  desired  the  embassy 
to  London  rather  than  any  post  in  the  cabi¬ 
net. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  also,  as  M.  Capefigue 
observes,  that  Talleyrand  hated  the  people 
and  every  thing  popular,  and  loved  to  be 
buried  either  in  the  obscurity  of  an  cffice 
or  in  the  misty  glitter  of  a  saloon.  But  the 
historian  does  not,  apparently,  Ciiinprehend 
the  reason  of  this  idiosyncracy,  which  we 
shall  endeavor  therefore  to  explain.  Lax 
principles  of  morals,  epicurean  indifference 
to  good  and  evil,  which  some  philosophers 
have  dignified  by  the  name  of  equanimity, 
aversion  from  strong  emotions,  trace  their 
origin  to  some  defect  in  the  physical  or¬ 
ganization.  What  may  be  denominated 
the  defensive  passions,  as  fear,  caution, 
hatred,  revenge,  are  strong  in  such  persons  ; 
w  hile  the  attractive  and  expatisive  passions, 
as  love,  friendship,  patriotism,  are  feeble 
or  inactive.  They,  therefore,  like  spiders, 
delight  to  wrap  themselves  in  the  web  of 
their  own  artifices,  and  lie  in  w  ait  fiir  men, 
that  they  may  trip  them  up  in  the  dark. 
Mobs,  public  assemblies,  parliatnents,  are 
hateful  to  them,  because  they  dislike  tneet- 
ing  with  opposition  face  to  face,  and  also 
because  they  cherish  an  instinctive  fear  of 
pf)pular  men,  who  are  commonly  bold  and 
energetic.  This  in  patt,  at  least,  explains 
the  repugnance  of  our  countryman  Hobbes 
for  the  institutions  of  a  free  commonwealth, 
and  the  anxiety  of  Talleyrand  to  sneak 
away  from  Paris,  and  place  himself  out  of 
hearing  of  the  tumultuous  voice  of  the 
populace. 

But  in  whatever  way  we  explain  the  fact, 
certain  it  is  that  Louis  Philippe  contrived  to 
rid  himself  of  ’Palleyrand,  atid  at  the  same 
time  to  turn  his  unscrupulous  morality  to 
account,  by  despatching  him  to  the  court 
of  St.  James’s,  where  he  could  engage  iti 
the  congenial  employment  of  doing  mis¬ 
chief,  and  amuse  himself  with  repeating 
the  hackneyed  tricks  of  diplomacy.  Here 
in  London,  however,  he  was  held  in  no  high 
estimation  by  statesmen  ;  the  minister  who 
had  most  to  do  with  him,  and  knew  him 
best,  thought  meanly  of  his  abilities,  and 
considered  him  much  belter  adapted  to 
shine  in  the  confined  and  murky  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  continental  court,  where  genius 
itself  is  dwarfed  and  paralyzed  by  ihe  influ¬ 
ence  of  despotism,  than  to  carry  on  public 
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business  in  a  free  country  like  tliis,  wliere 
if  statesmen  over-reacli  their  riv  als  at  all,  ii 
is  by  dint  of  sliere  openness  and  candor  in 
which  men  accustomed  to  fraud  can  put  no 
faith,  and  therefore  suppose  them  to  con¬ 
ceal  something  else  which  they  vainly  tor¬ 
ture  themselves  to  discover. 

'ralleyrainl,  we  say,  was  regarded  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  a  wicked  old  woman,  abounding  in 
scandalous  gossip,  full  of  tricks,  artful  to 
the  last  degfee  in  the  fabrication  of  frivo¬ 
lous  impostures.  While  he  was  hugging 
himself,  therefore,  in  the  belief  of  his  own 
impenetrability,  he  was  earwigged,  hoaxed, 
and  bafiled,  by  more  than  one  British  di¬ 
plomatist.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still  left 
some  public  men,  who  cherish  a  sort  of  tra¬ 
ditionary  respect  for  this  old  sinner,  whose 
inferiority  is  irrefragably  established  by  this, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  noble  thoughts, 
and  could  not  comprehend  an  elevated  the¬ 
ory  of  humanity.  Tlie  corrupt  and  ignoble 
never  can,  whatever  may  be  their  abilities. 
A  man  truly  great,  must  put  faith  in  human 
greatness,  because  he  derives  from  himsell 
his  archetype  of  humanity.  He  at  least  | 
knows  what  thoughts  and  aspirations  inha¬ 
bit  his  own  .soul,  he  discovers  there  no  taint 
of  meanness;  he  loves  his  country  and  his 
kind,  because  it  is  his  pleasure  to  love  them, 
because  he  knows  that  the  counterpart  of 
his  own  greatness  and  goodness  must  exist 
external  to  himself.  All  the  elements  of 
grandeur  are  concentrated  in  this  ennobling 
creed,  which  is  firmly  believed  in  by  none 
but  the  chiefs  of  human  kind.  Talleyrand, 
in  common  with  all  other  knaves,  repudi¬ 
ated  it  utterly,  lie  felt  his  own  intrinsic 
worthlessness,  and  sought  to  avenge  him¬ 
self  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  being  scep¬ 
tical  in  regard  to  their  virtues. 

Our  ohjecl,  however,  is  not  to  paint  the 
character  of  this  vacillating  and  hackneyed 
diplomatist,  but  cursorily  to  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  Louis  Philippe,  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  eased  his  shoulders 
of  the  hurden  of  obligation,  through  w  hat¬ 
ever  motive  conferred  upon  him.  It  has, 
we  believe,  been  said,  that  from  gratitude  to 
hatred  there  is  but  one  step.  This  is  more 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  princes ;  they 
ahvays  hate  such  of  their  subjects  as  have 
done  them  greater  services  than  they  can 
repay.  In  their  presence,  they  feel  them¬ 
selves  to  be  in  some  sort  their  inferiors,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  reckoning  of  honor  they  are 
debtors,  and  to  owe  is  a  mark  of  circum¬ 
scribed  power.  Besides,  it  is  hard  for  men 
whom  accident  has  raised  to  a  throne,  to 


persuade  themselves  that  they  do  not  de¬ 
serve  their  advancement.  They,  therefore, 
soon  learn  to  imagine,  that  as  they  exercise 
supreme  authority,  st»  ought  they  u>  monop¬ 
olize  all  endowinents  and  all  fame.  'I'hey 
are  above  all  things  jealous  of  their  rivals  in 
popularity.  To  he  esteemed  by  the  people 
IS  to  trench  upon  their  prerogative,  to  stand 
before  them,  to  eclipse  them,  and  ultimately 
to  deprive  them  of  the  allections  of  the 
country.  This  made  Tiberius  abhor  his 
triumphant  generals,  and  regulated  Louis 
Philippe’s  machinations  to  effect  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  popular  leaders,  whose  folly 
had  placed  him  over  their  heads. 

It  is  not,  meanwhile,  our  intention  to  ab¬ 
solve  the  victims  of  Louis  Philippe’s  craft 
from  all  blame.  They  were  many  of  them 
weak,  vain,  grasping,  and  overbearing. 
They  should  have  understood  their  situa¬ 
tion  better.  Experience  ought  to  have 
taught  them  that  a  throne,  like  the  seat  of 
the  Delphian  priestess,  inspires  all  wiio  sit 
I  on  it  with  supernatural  wisdom,  and  that 
frankly  to  advise  a  king,  therefore,  is  like 
attempting  to  intermeddle  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  'I'hey  had  undertaken  to  reconcile 
contradictions,  to  wed  democracy  to  royal¬ 
ly,  to  give  supremacy  at  once  i«>  the  will  of 
the  pev*ple,  and  to  that  of  the  sovereign. 
But  one  result  could  conseipiently  follow. 
Louis  Philippe  felt  secretly  persuaded,  and 
perhaps  justly  ,  that  they  repented  of  having 
made  him  king,  and  would  stMin  be  enga¬ 
ged  in  endeavoring  to  unmake  him;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  felt  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  was  irksome  to  the  new’  court,  because 
it  always  seemed  to  wear  an  air  of  importu¬ 
nity;  and  that  persons  w  ho  had  done  no¬ 
thing  for  the  monarch,  were  for  that  very 
reason  more  agreeable  to  iiim. 

Had  they  read  history  with  any  care,  they 
might  have  foreseen  that  things  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  happen  thus.  Here,  in  England, 
precisely  the  same  game  w’as  played. 
Charles  IL,  immediately  after  the  restora¬ 
tion,  turned  adrift  all  those  who  had  done 
him  any  service  during  his  exile.  He  felt 
exactly  like  a  debtor  in  the  midst  of  duns, 
and  took  the  first  opportunity  to  deliver 
himself.  Every  one  remembers  the  fate  of 
Clarendon,  and  how  pathetically  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  bemoaned  liimself.  Yet  the  reward 
he  received  was  the  proper  one.  He  had 
written  a  lying  history,  and  been  for  many 
long  years  engaged  in  fabricating  false  and 
mischievous  proclamations,  malicious  libels, 
and  fraudulent  state  papers.  Charles  11. 
knew  all  this,  and  could  not  trust  him.  He 
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renieinliered  iho  old  proverb — the  dog  that  ' 
will  I'etcli  will  carry,  and  arrived  iiistiiic- j 
lively  at  the  conclusii'ii  that  the  abilities  j 
which  Clarendon  had  prostituted  iii  his  he- ' 
liair,  he  might  some  day  or  other  he  ten  pt-  j 
ed  by  self-interest  to  turn  against  him.  It  is  i 
the  fate  of  dishonesty  never  to  inspire  c(tn- j 
fidence.  j 

Tlie  example  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
friends  may  he  regarded  as  a  fresh  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  truth.  Many  of  them  had  been 
dishonest.  If  they  believed  in  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  a  republic,  they  were  dishonest 
in  raising  him  to  the  throne;  and  if  the 
contrary  was  their  opinion,  they  were  dis¬ 
honest  in  seeking  to  lead  the  country  to 
expect  the  establishment  of  a  democracy. 
Nothing  accordingly  could  have  taken  place 
hut  that  wliich  actually  happened.  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Dupont  de  I’Eure,  Latitte,  Odillon 
Barrel,  and  their  friends,  demagogues,  not 
statesmen,  naturrdly  drc.pped  away  from 
about  the  new  idol.  Louis  Philippe  no 
longer  wanted  them,  and  their  interference 
in  what  were  now  his  concerns,  became  a 
hereto  him.  He  abhorred  their  fantastic  j 
nonsense  about  a  republic  of  which  he  knew 
iiimself  to  be  the  antipodes,  and  he  soon 
grew  weary  of  acting  a  farce  no  longer  ne¬ 
cessary  to  his  political  advancement.  'I’he 
conseciuence  was  obvious. 

It  is  the  business,  however,  of  M.  Cape- j 
ligue  to  represent  the  circumstances  of  those 
times  in  a  different  light.  What  he  wishes 
to  make  appear  is  this;  that  while  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  movement  were  silly  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  pretenders  to  statesmanship,  and  as 
destitute  of  virtue  as  of  ability,  the  king 
was  all  probity  and  honor,  endowed  by  na¬ 
ture  with  a  superior  intellect,  and  by  expe¬ 
rience  with  every  variety  of  knowledge. 
This  apology  adroitly  leads  to  the  compari¬ 
son  of  Louis  Philippe  with  Augustus  Caesar, 
whom,  indeed,  he  somewhat  resembles.  He 
is  quite  as  cunning,  and,  perhaps,  quite  as 
wicked.  He  has  something  also  of  his  mu- 
iiificence,  though  little  or  nothing  of  the 
genius  which  overthrew  the  last  bulwarks 
of  liberty  in  Rome,  and  by  policy,  suavity, 
generous  contidence  and  the  native  lorce  of 
his  character,  subdued  into  acquiescence 
the  boldest  and  sturdie.'^t  of  her  votaries. 

Louis  Philippe  has  in  his  owti  country 
had  no  great  enemies  to  overcome.  France 
has  produced  no  Brutus  or  Cassius,  and 
even  no  Anthony  in  these  latter  days. 
Against  Napoleon,  who  in  genius  and  vil- 
lany  was  a  Roman,  Louis  Philippe  would 
have  been  able  to  effect  nothing.  Hisene- 
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lilies  have  been  the  Fieschi’s  and  Alibauds, 
antagonists  far  more  worthy  <  f  him.  He 
has  had  to  escape  from  infernal  machines, 
from  garret  conspiracies,  from  the  Lilipu- 
lian  w  icUedness  of  a  Liliputian  race.  There 
was  a  magnitude  and  a  grandeur  about  the 
criiiK  s  ol  Rome,  of  which,  even  in  irnngi- 
iiiitioii,  France  is  incapable.  In  the  worst 
days  of  the  revolution,  when  the  genius  of 
villany  was  emancipated  and  even  encour¬ 
aged  to  exercise  its  utmost  invention,  there 
I  was  no  massiveness,  no  originality  in  the 
j  atrocities  which  were  perpetrated.  Even 
I  the  N»)yadcs  were  an  imitation, 
j  M.Capefiguc  labors  hard  l<‘ create  a  con- 
j  trary  impression,  but  only  practically  exem- 
■  plifies  the  truth,  that  tl.e  sublime  is  next 
door  neighbor  to  the  ridiculous.  His  pen 
would  fain  invest  a  row  with  all  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  an  insurrection.  He  imagines 
what  the  pe(>ple  might  have  done,  and  is  led 
by  a  sort  of  national  consciousness  to  com¬ 
pare  them  with  an  old  raven  Happing  his 
wings  and  digging  his  beak  and  talons  into 
a  corpse,*  accompanying  the  act  by  the 
most  disgusting  croakings.  No  writer,  even 
in  the  worst  times  of  the  empire,  would  ever 
for  a  moment  have  thought  of  debasing  the 
Roman  people  by  such  a  cornjiarison.  When 
most  a  prey  to  corruption  and  degenera¬ 
cy,  there  was  terror  in  their  indignation. 
'J'repidaiion  accompanied  their  outbreaks, 
and  the  most  hardened  tyrants  trembled  to 
face  them  in  the  paroxysms  of  their  fury. 
An  tmeide  in  France  has  generally,  since 
the  accession  of  Ijouis  Philippe,  been  a 
hole  and  corner  business,  instigated  by 
I  some  obscure  criminal,  and  carried  into 
I  effect  by  a  handful  of  desperate  vagabonds. 

:  To  overcome  such  adversaries  surely  re- 
j  quires  no  display  of  transcendant  abilities. 

,  Any  thing  superior  to  the  anile  incapacity 
of  Charles  X.  will  suffice  to  govern  France. 
There  is  not  a  despot  in  Europe  who  would 
he  unequal  to  the  task.  4'he  Parisians  bend 
their  neck  to  the  yoke  ;  they  only  ask  bread 
and  journals,  and  incessant  abuse  of  Eng¬ 
land 

Where  then  is  the  mighty  merit  of  gov¬ 
erning,  during  fifteen  years,  so  submissive 
and  docile  a  j)eople  ?  There  is  no  nation 

*  Tlili<  delicate  imago  is,  with  some  slight  va¬ 
riation,  thus  expressj;d  hy  M  Capefigue,  ‘‘  I.e 
j  tjeneral  Daumesiiie  le  vieux  soldnt,  f’ut  oblige  de 
venir  parleineiitrr  avec  cetle  troupe  rugissaiite,  et 
il  parvint  ii  calmer  ce  ras.«emhlement,  plus  sombre 
que  le  battement  des  ailes  des  coibcaux  qui  s’abat- 
tent  pour  aiguiser  leur  bee  sur  les  ossemens  de* 
cadavres.” — T.  iii.  168. 
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ill  tl»e  world  whose  relations,  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal,  are  less  complex.  The  population 
is  homogeneous,  and  addicted  to  little  va¬ 
riety  of  occupation  ;  and  a  large  amount  of 
political  ignorance  lies  like  a  dead  weight 
on  public  opinion  all  over  the  kingdom  ; 
and  this  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  rural 
occupations  of  the  people.  An  immense 
majority  of  the  French,  engaged  from  fa¬ 
ther  to  son  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
live  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  counlrv. 
in  villages  and  small  towns,  where  much 
more  thought  is  bestowed  on  fiddles  and ! 
five  franc  pieces  than  on  the  franchise,  on 
reunions  than  on  reform,  on  soup  than  on 
political  economy.  There  are  few  great  | 
cities  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  hirges  i 
of  political  opinion.  There  is  little  move-! 
inent  in  the  population,  which  has  every 
where  a  local  impress,  a  provincial  charac¬ 
ter,  a  traditional  cast  of  thought  utterly  in¬ 
conceivable  to  us.  No  speculation,  no  en¬ 
terprise,  disturbs  or  intermingles  the  various 
strata  of  society.  The  descent  of  tratles 
and  professions  operates  almost  like  the  laws 
of  caste  among  the  Hindus.  The  channels 
of  trade  are  few  and  narrow,  and  swept  by 
no  brisk  current.  A  sluggish  communica¬ 
tion  goes  on  between  place  and  place,  like 
that  which  existed  in  Englaini  durimr  the 
middle  ages.  Externally,  France  has  no} 
multiplied  relations,  little  commerce,  few 
colonies,  no  neighbors  but  those  on  her  own 
frontier.  Great  Britain  is  neighbor  to 
three-fourths  of  the  world.  Innumerable 
nations  stand  in  contact  with  her.  Half 
the  world  depends  on  her  for  clothing  and 
the  productions  of  the  useful  arts.  France 
has  nothing  to  offer  to  strangers  but  wines 
or  gewgaws,  things  which  they  can  very 
well  do  without.  Her  per»ple,  therefore, 
are  not  much  tempted  abroad,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  never  acquire  that  reckless  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character  which  is  incompatible 
with  a  tyrannical  government. 

The  English  people  could  not  live  under 
Louis  Philippe  for  one  week.  'Phey  would 
not  attack  him  with  infernal  machines,  they 
would  hatch  no  conspiracies,  they  would 
break  out  into  no  enifufcs^  but  they  would 
smothg;  him  under  petitions,  or  brain  him 
with  a  remonstrance.  They  would  meet 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
they  would  agitate,  they  would  shake  the 
whole  soil  of  the  island  with  jxqiular  emo¬ 
tion.  There  would  be  no  rest  for  him  or 
his  ministers,  night  or  day.  'Prade  would  I 
cease,  politics  would  ab.sorb  man,  woman, 
and  child,  throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 


He  would  perceive  that  he  could  hope  for 
no  peace  or  intermission  till  he  granted 
them  their  rights,  and  he  would  therefore 
grant  them. 

If  M.  Capefigiie  be  of  a  different  opinion, 
as  most  probably  he  is,  we  should  like  to 
hear  his  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
These  he  has  not  given  in  the  leiigtliy  vol¬ 
umes  before  us.  We  grant  he  is  very  severe 
on  the  French  people,  abundantly  ready  to 
acknowledge  their  imperfections  and  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  their  wickedness;  for  the  worse 
he  can  prove  them  to  be,  the  more  credit 
must  be  due  to  Louis  Philippe  for  keeping 
them  (|uiet. 

That  the  King  of  the  Barricades  very 
early  learned  to  distrust  his  subjects  we  are 
aware.  Even  so  far  back  as  December, 

I  SID,  he  began  to  he  apprehensive  of  a 
fatal  termination  to  his  reign,  and  issued  a 
curious  order,  to  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  came  by  accident.  Traversing  the 
Champs  Elysees  one  rainy  day,  wrapped  up 
to  the  nose  in  a  cloak,  we  were  about  to 
step  into  the  gardens  of  the  T uileries,  when 
a  sentinel  stepped  forward  and  said  ;  ‘  You 
can’t  go  in.’  ‘And  why  not?’  said  we. 

‘  Because,’  replied  the  man,  ‘  you  have  a 
cloak  on.’  ‘  And  what  harm,’  we  inquired, 

‘  is  there  in  a  cloak  V  ‘  Oh,  none  in  the 
world,’  rejoined  he,  ‘  but  it  is  feared  there 
may  be  something  under  it.’  ‘  And  what 
is  to  be  done  ?’  continued  we.  ‘  Why,  just 
slip  off  your  cloak,’  observed  the  soldier, 
and  then  step  inside  the  gate  and  put  it  on 
again.  1  shall  have  done  my  duty,  and 
that’s  all  I  care  about.  His  majesty,  how¬ 
ever,  I  can  tell  you,  is  afraid  of  cloaks,  and 
of  the  people  who  wear  them.’ 

The  soldier  was  right,  Louis  Philippe 
had  already  begun  to  dread  his  people.  For 
a  few  weeks  after  the  Barricades  he  used 
to  drive  about  with  his  family  in  an  open 
carriage,  and  appeared  anxious  to  court 
popularity.  He  even  sometimes  ventured, 
as  M.  Capefigue  very  carefully  relates,  to 
go  abroad  on  foot  with  a  single  aide-de- 
camp,  when  he  was  usually  recognized  and 
saluted  with  loud  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 
But  such  ilays  were  far  too  bright  to  last. 
The  intercourse  between  king  and  people 
is  not  to  be  carrietl  on  after  that  fashion  in 
France.  It  might  do  very  well  for  the 
old  Emperor  of  .Austria  to  stump  about  Vi¬ 
enna,  like  a  j)arish  beadle,  and  be  kin)wn 
and  greeted  by  his  phlegmatic  subjects  with 
a  submissive,  affectionate  alarm,  which  in¬ 
sured  his  safety,  and  their  servitude.  The 
offspring  of  the  French  Revolution  have 
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not  yet  reached  thatpitcli.  They  have  just 
enough  of  fire  left  in  them,  to  make  it  haz¬ 
ardous  for  llieir  sovereigns  to  go  unescorted 
abroad,  though  not  enough  to  compel  them 
to  rule  constitutionally.  They  have  never 
yet  coinpiered  for  themselves  the  right  to 
hold  a  public  meeting.  'IMiey  cannot  con¬ 
gregate  together  to  discuss  their  grievances, 
and  make  speeches,  good  or  b  id,  and  pas-^ 
resolutions  and  petition  parliament,  or  re¬ 
monstrate  with  it.  Hence  their  partiality  ' 
for  secret  societies,  and  the  offensive  asper- ^ 
ity  of  their  opposition  press.  But  their  hos-i 
tile  feelings  do  not  exhale  themselves  in  ■ 
fierce  and  fiery  declamation  as  with  us;  but! 
in  calumnious  statements,  quietly  expressed, 
and  odious  insinuations.  On  this  fact  the 
French  sometimes  pride  themselves.  The 
reason,  however,  is,  that  they  always  write 
under  correction,  and  play  their  little  harm¬ 
less  gambols,  like  a  spaniel  accustomed  to 
be  beaten.  They  must  not  speak  out,  dare 
not  be  rough  and  boisterous.  Such  habits’ 
tlourish  only  in  free  countries.  The  sub-j 
jects  of  de.spotic  states  have  always  a  cer-’ 
tain  tincture  of  politeness,  which  has  a 
secret  reference  to  the  stick.  In  proof  of' 
their  supposed  freedom,  they  sometimes  re¬ 
fer  to  their  emtutes,  and  the  saturnalia  of 
their  revolution.  But  all  these  demonstrate 
the  contrary;  they  are  indications  that  the 
pressure  was  too  great,  and  that  the  passions 
of  the  populace,  finding  a  chance  outlet, 
had  burst  forth,  like  the  winds  in  Virgil, 
suddenly  to  ravage  sea  and  land. 

A  people  replete  with  energy,  and  actu¬ 
ated  by  strong  feelings  of  independence,  is 
little  addicted  to  revolutions.  It  will  stand 
no  nonsense  from  its  rulers.  It  does  not 
suffer  grievances  to  accumulate  ;  it  lies  al¬ 
ways  on  the  watch  against  abuses  ;  it  mur¬ 
murs,  it  grumbles,  it  threatens,  and  thus 
prevents  the  necessity  of  trying  conclu¬ 
sions  with  the  established  authorities.  Louis 


abuses,  because  we  know  but  one  Wtiy  of 
getting  rid  of  any  thing  that  annoys  us, 
and  that  way  generally  requires  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  lime  to  bring  us  to  the  point 
desired.  We  convince,  instead  of  killing, 
the  opposite  party.  We  assail  them  with 
the  artillery  of  public  opinion,  we  thrust  out 
towards  them  the  ugly  muzzles  of  syllo¬ 
gisms,  we  bring  them  down  by  force  of  ar¬ 
gument. 

And  yet  the  French  sometimes  fancy  tliat 
it  is  their  mission  to  carry  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  ideas  round  the  world.  To  Great 
Britain  they  attribute  a  much  lower  aim  : — 

“  They  call  u.s  traders^  and  with  swinish  phrase 
8uil  our  addition  ” 

But,  among  other  things,  we  trade  also 
in  constitutions,  and  watch  with  as  much 
anxiety  over  the  fate  of  our  freedom  as  over 
that  of  our  printed  cottons.  We  produce 
statesmen,  too,  and  would  not  submit  to  be 
lectured  by  dreary  doctrinaires,  such  as 
elaborate  fustian  for  the  French  Chainhers. 
Look  at  the  two  countries  and  the  two  peo¬ 
ple  !  In  France,  authority  meddles  with 
every  thing;  in  Kngland,  it  never  shows  it¬ 
self  if  it  can  help  it,  so  that  a  foreigner 
might  almost  imagine  we  had  no  govern¬ 
ment  at  all.  Authority  never  was  so  modest 
as  it  is  in  England.  It  conceals  itself  be- 
I  hind  a  thousand  pretences,  rather  than 
come  forward  and  coiitest  the  privileges  of 
!  the  subject.  In  France,  the  people  cannot 
!  make  a  railway  but  the  government  will 
!  immediately  have  a  hand  in  it.  In  England, 
scarcely  any  stress  of  circumstances  can 
compel  the  government  to  invade  the  do¬ 
mains  of  private  speculation.  We  draw  an 
almost  impassable  line  between  public  and 
j  private  business,  and  confiding  the  one  to 
:  the  care  of  our  rulers,  forbid  them  to  med- 
!  <lle  with  any  thing  else.  They  know,  also, 
1  and  observe  the  limits  of  their  duty.  'Fhey 


Philippe  would  be  a  harmless  man  enough  '  understand  what  the  public  expects  of  them, 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Being  gifted  j  and  with  a  tact  which  would  excite  admi- 
wilh  considerable  shrewdne.ss,  he  would  at  ration  if  it  were  not  every  day  witnessed, 
once  perceive  that  it  is  not  for  courts  or !  they  generally  contrive  to  avoid  producing 
cabinets  to  play  with  the  feelings  of  the !  a  shock  between  the  interests  of  the  com- 
English  people.  We  must  have  our  repre- 1  mnnity  and  tlie  interests  of  government, 
sentatives,  good  or  bad;  we  must  enjoy  the  We  throw  out  these  hints  now,4j)at  as 
freedom  of  the  tongue;  we  must  say  what  M.  Capefigne  progresses  with  his  pamphlet 
we  please,  and  publish  what  we  please;  jin  ten  volumes,  he  may,  if  possible,  take 
discuss  any  thing  and  every  thing,  and  that,  them  into  consideration.  Perhaps,  how- 
too,  in  any  numbers,  from  five  hundred  to  ever,  he  may  not  find  room  for  them,  since, 
half  a  million.  Enjoying  these  privileges,  we  although  he  pretends  to  take  all  Europe  for 
eschew  altogether  infernal  machines,  barri-  his  theme,  he  is  scarcely  ever  able  to  look 
cades,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Occasionally,  beyond  the  frontiers  of  France.  But  to 
to  be  sure,  we  ourselves  submit  to  great  him,  of  course,  France  is  Europe.  We  ad- 
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mire  the  ingenuity  of  patriotism  when  it  gether  without  the  operation  of  cohesive  or 
keeps  witliin  any  tolerable  limits.  But  repressive  principles.  If  lofty  ethical  habits, 
French  patriotism  too  commonly  means  an  which  endear  men  to  each  other,  and  lead 
utter  contempt  for  every  thing  beyond  the  them  to  discover  their  own  good  in  the 
borders.  They  are  the  only  parallel  the  Chi-  prosperity  of  their  neighbors  do  not  prevail, 
nese  have  in  Christendom.  'Fhey  have  two  their  place  must  be  supplied  by  the  fear  of 
eyes,  and  see  clearly  with  both,  while  all  power,  by  selfish  solicitude,  by  mutual  sus- 
other  nations  have  but  one  at  most.  picion,  with  which  freedom  cannot  coexist. 

When  the  historian  of  Louis  Philippe  'Phere  is  a  strong  sensual  tendency  in  the 
comes,  however,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  French  character.  FiVen  the  most  spiritual 
mental  activity  displayeil  during  the  first  writers  escape  with  dilliculty  from  this  fail- 
six  months  of  the  new  period,  he  discovers  iug,  their  highest  thoughts  and  aspirations 
little  that  can  atford  him  satisfactitm.  Arts  j  being  too  commonly  disturbed  by  exhala- 
and  literature  seldom  flourish  in  the  periods  j  tions  from  worldly  objects, 
of  excitement.  Tliey  are  but  the  orna-i  At  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the 
ments  of  our  intellectual  life,  and  when  we  :  revolution  of  July,  great  additional  force 
are  contending  for  the  thing  itself,  it  is  im-  was  imparted  to  the  grosser  passions  of  the 
possible  to  bestow  much  attention  on  the  people;  during  the  struggle  itself  they  had, 
mere  graces  of  it.  Literary  men,  in  re-  as  we  have  said  already,  exhibited  many 
viewing  the  progress  of  man  kind,  are  too  j  good  qualities,  much  disinterestedness,  and 
apt  to  overrate  the  value  of  mere  letters,  j  a  very  strong  desire  to  promote  the  good  of 
They  forget  that  nations  may  be  happy  the  community.  But  afterwards,  when  they 
without  them,  and  that,  even  in  periods  of  came  to  observe  that  the  leaders  of  all  par- 
high  civilization,  it  may  sometimes  be  t  ties  were  endeavoring  to  secure  as  many 
questionable  whether  the  contemporary  ad-  advantages  as  possible  to  themselves,  and 
ditions  to  them  produce  more  good  or  harm.  •  that  what  might  be  called  the  aristocratic 
In  France,  as  M.  Capefigue  acknowledges,  |  class,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  democra- 
the  harm  predosninated.  A  vicious  spirit  ^  tic,  was  drawing  up  to  itself  and  absorbing 
pervaded  nearly  all  the  compositions  of  the  '  all  the  warmth  that  should  go  to  vivify  the 
day,  which  aimed  at  acquiring  popularity  ;  whole  body  politic,  they  began  to  grow 
by  flattering  the  ignoble  passions  of  the  |  ashamed  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  in  their 
multitude.  A  sort  of  mock  philosophy,  I  turn  endeavored  to  snatch  as  much  pleasure 
half  pantheism,  and  half  sentiment,  was  I  and  to  accumulate  as  much  property  as  they 
got  up  expressly  for  the  occasion;  and  this  j  could  for  themselves.  It  was  this  reaction- 
was  accompanied  by  a  new  theory  of  polit- ,  ary  feeling  that  gave  rise  to  most  of  the  ex- 
ical  economy,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  j  cesses  of  the  Parisians.  Anxious  above  all 
sots  and  dreamers.  The  noblest  principles  j  things  not  to  be  duped,  they  sought  to 
of  politics  were  shorn  of  their  dignity  by  recompense  themselves  for  their  former 
being  exhibited  in  connexion  with  odious  sacrifices,  by  seizing  upon  all  manner  of 
doctrines,  which  have  always  been  the  aver-  coarse  indulgences,  which  the  vicissitudes 
sion  of  honest  men.  The  speculators  and  of  the  hour  flung  in  their  way. 
visionaries  of  the  period  were  oliviously  not  j  Hence  the  debasement  of  literature,  the 
aware  that,  in  proportion  as  political  sys-  {  abuse  of  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  the  pro¬ 
teins  divest  themselves  of  the  aid  of  mate-  j  fane  and  odious  character  assumed  by  what 
rial  force,  they  require  the  support  of  doc-  j  passed  just  then  for  philosopl.y.  Volney 
trines  and  opinions.  Despotism  may  repose  i  had  observed  of  an  Oriental  people,  that 
on  sensual  creeds,  may  consort  with  vice,  '  apprehending  nothing  after  death,  believing 
and  even  derive  strength  from  national  ,  that  when  we  have  shuffled  ofl*  this  mortal 
profligacy;  but  the  opposite  of  despotism  .  coil,  no  dreams  come  to  disturb  our  ever- 
must,  in  all  times  and  countries,  owe  its  !  lasting  sleep,  they  take  up  arms  with  alac- 
perm  inent  existence  and  efficacy  to  spirit-  |  ritv,  and  throw  away  their  lives  witli  abso 
ual  theories,  which  nourish  virtue  in  the  lute  indifference.  A  phenomenon  exactly 
people,  and  render  patriotism  and  the  abne- ;  analogous  has  from  time  to  time  been  ob- 
gation  of  self  habitual  conditions  of  the  i  servable  in  France.  Men  steeped  in  the 
mind.  |  influence  of  the  senses,  swayed  by  irregular 

France  has  endeavored  to  obtain  posses-  passions,  unaccustomed  to  reflection,  desti- 
sion  of  liberty  under  impossible  circum-  ,  tute  of  all  correct  knowledge,  have  rushed 
stances.  Her  reformers  have  not  sufficiently  j  from  the  orgies  of  sensuality  into  the  em- 
reflected  that  society  cannot  be  kept  to-  j  brace  of  death  without  allowing  themselves 
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a  moment’s  pause  for  calm  thought.  And 
this  is  the  lieroism  of  pantheistical  dogmas, 
the  heroism  of  those  villanous  scliools, 
whicli,  at  different  epochs  of  the  world’s 
history,  have  reappeared  for  the  calamity  of 
mankind.  St.  Simonians,  Communists, 
Fourrierists,  and  a  rabble  of  other  sectari¬ 
ans  arose,  preaching  vice,  and  eating  like 
canker-worms  into  tlie  hopes  of  future  gen¬ 
erations. 

Tlieir  principal  attacks  were  directed 
against  property  and  marriage,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  French  that  they  have 
clung  far  more  tenaciously  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter ;  for  while  there  has  been 
no  relinquishment  of  estates,  no  indifference 
to  five-franc  pieces,  marriage  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  into  so  much  disrepute  that 
half  the  children  now  born  in  Paris  are  ille¬ 
gitimate,  and  yet  the  French  perceive  no 
absurdity  in  prating  from  time  to  time  about 
democratic  institutions  as  though  it  were 
practicable  to  reconcile  such  things  with 
the  character  of  a  people,  a  moiety  of  whom, 
by  their  own  showing,  live  in  habitual  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  fundamental  duties  of  society. 
With  these  data  before  him,  any  one  may 
foresee  what  is  to  be  the  future  destiny  of 
France.  It  must  submit  to  servitude  under 
some  form  or  other  until  it  can  re.solve  to 
have  a  national  religion;  Catholicism,  if  it 
can  discover  nothing  better.  There  is  no 
freedom  without  faith.  The  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  nothing  better  than  himself,  will 
never  make  great  sacrifices  for  hi.s  fellow- 
creatures.  The  body  politic  is  a  sphere 
which  is  but  half  earthly,  the  other  half  is 
in  the  skies,  and  belongs  to  them.  Weak 
and  fantastic  reasoners  would  strip  politics 
of  this  attribute  of  sublimity,  and  reduce 
the  people  to  a  body  of  calculating  savages 
congregated  together,  but  still,  secretly,  in 
a  state  of  mutual  hostility.  Religion  gives 
men  a  common  parentage,  melts  them  into 
one  family,  throws  the  links  of  affection  far 
and  wide  around  the  necks  of  all,  creates  a 
common  home  for  the  whole  human  race, 
where,  in  the  sight  of  one  common  Father, 
they  may  taste  of  eternal  happiness.  The 
influence  exercised  hy  this  system  is,  we 
own,  less  powerful  than,  for  our  good,  we 
could  desire;  but  wuthout  it  man  has  no 
choice  but  to  degenerate  perpetually,  and 
lose  one  by  one  all  the  attributes  which 
raised  him  from  primeval  barbarism,  and 
gave  grandeur  and  expansion  to  his  intel¬ 
lect,  beauty  to  his  thoughts,  force  to  his 
principles,  elevation  to  his  fancies,  and  a 
broad  and  permanent  basis  to  his  happiness. 
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THE  LATE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

1.  Chnraktrrzi'tge  aus  dnn  ficbrn  firs  Ko~ 
tiigs  von  Preussen,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
III.  {'I'rail.s  of  Choraettr  from  the 
Life  of  Frederick  VMlliam  III.  ,  King 
of  Prussia.)  Founded  on  Personal  ob- 
servation,  bi/  Fr.  Ei/lert,  Evangelical 
Bishop  and  Court-Preacher.  Potsdam 
and  Magdeburg.  1844,1845. 

2.  The  Religious  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Frederick  William  111.,  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  {Extracts  from  the  above.)  By 
Jonathan  Birch.  London,  1844. 

3.  Das  koniglirhc  Wort  Frcderich  Wil¬ 
helm  111.,  Kbnig  imn  Preussen ;  eine 
den  Preussischen  Stdnden  uberreichte 
Denkschrift.  (The  Royal  Word  of 
Fredirirk  WilHam  ffl..  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia;  a  Memorial  presented  to  the  States 
of  Prussia.)  By  Dr.  John  Jacoby. 
December,  1844. 

In  the  clean  and  elegant  town  of  To- 
plitz,  amid  the  lonely  Bohemian  hills, 
where  the  most  select  sprigs  t)f  Prussian 
and  Austrian  gentility  flock  annually  to  re¬ 
fresh  their  jaded  bodies  with  salubrious 
bath.s,  there  used  (some  ten  or  a  dozen 
yeais  ago)  to  be  seen,  regularly  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour,  a  tall  and  well-built  figure,  of  a 
sombre  aspect  and  a  measured  stride, 
plainly  clad,  with  an  olive-colored  coat 
sometimes  a  little  the  worse  for  wear),  a 
white  vest,  gray  trousers,  a  round  hat  on 
his  head,  and  a  walking-stick  in  his  hand, 
•fudging  by  the  stilfness  and  solemnity  of 
this  personage,  you  might  have  taken  him 
for  a  Methodist  minister  meditating  a  ser- 
mon  ;  for  a  Scottish  ‘  Dominie’  pondering 
on  the  relative  (pii,  quec,  quod ;  or,  for  a 
provincial  stroller  rehearsing  to  himself  the 
part  of  the  Ghost  in  ‘  Hamlet.’  But  if  you 
wait  a  little,  you  will  perceive  that  this 
judgment,  like  most  others  made  on  the 
first  blush,  is  as  superficial  as  it  is  precipi¬ 
tate,  and  very  far  wide  of  the  truth.  You 
will  perceive  that  this  personage,  though 
courting  solitude,  a  friend  of  silence  and 
laconic  in  his  phrase;  though  he  will  often 
stand  for  hours  together  on  the  banks  of 
the  large  pond  in  Prince  Clary’s  park,  con¬ 
templating  the  slow  and  solemn  sailing  of 
the  stately  swans;  that  this  remarkably 
severe  and  solemn  man  is  any  thing  but  a 
recluse,  has,  on  the  contrary,  moved  much 
in  the  great  world ;  and  is  known  and  re- 
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cognized  by  every  baron  and  baroness  in 
Toplitz  as  a  person  u  lioni  all  are  bound, 
and  whom  many  of  them  delight,  to  honor. 
He  is  in  fact  a  monarch  ;  Frederick  William 
III.,  K  ing  of  Prussia ;  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  men  of  his  age,  if  not  by  virtue  , 
of  his  overtopping  personal  qualities,  cer¬ 
tainly  by  the  strange  ami  eventful  nature 
of  his  public  history.  Yet  even  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  character  you  will  find  him  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  little  passing  observance  ;  if  he 
has  got  the  prim  exterior  of  a  parading 
Prussian,  he  has  also  the  true  heart  and  the 
straightforward  aspect  of  an  honest  Ger¬ 
man  ;  and  when  you  consider  how  much 
the  character  of  an  absolute  monarchy  like 
Prussia  is  moulded  and  modified  by  the  i 
personal  qualities  of  the  monarch,  you  may  | 
be  apt  to  think  that  this  ungainly  and  re- j 
pulsive  personage  is  a  character  that  will ; 
richly  reward  the  trouble  of  a  more  minute  ' 
personal  inspection.  Frederick  William, 
however  formal  and  pedantic  in  his  out-, 
ward  man,  is  evidently  no  mere  player- 
king,  speaking  the  speech  exactly  in  all 
points  as  it  is  set  down  ;  you  may  rest  as¬ 
sured,  on  the  contrary,  that  behind  this  ex¬ 
act  and  measured  exterior  there  dwells  a 
soul  not  unfurnished  with  certain  native 
ideas  and  purposes,  that  well  know  how  to  | 
assert  their  own  steady  place  in  the  world, 
and  will  not  easily  be  jostled  out  of  joint.  I 
The  number  40  seems  to  be  a  special 
favorite  of  the  Fates  in  the  advancing  his¬ 
tory  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  In 
1010,  that  ‘great  Klector’  mounted  the, 
throne,  to  whom  Prussia  owes  her  first  i 
prominence  over  the  mass  of  j)etty  states 
with  which  she  was  originally  confounded  ; 
in  the  year  1740,  that  greater  Frederick 
began  to  reign,  who  first  gave  to  Prussia 
the  reality,  as  his  grandfather  had  given  it 
the  name,  of  a  FiUropean  kingdom.  .An-1 
other  century  revolves;  and  the  same  year  | 
40  witnesses  the  death  of  one  sovereign  | 
who  organized  the  commencement,  and  : 
the  succession  of  another  who  is  destined  , 
to  preside  over  the  completion  of  the  great¬ 
est  social  revolution  elfected  without  blood-  ■ 
shed  that  modern  history  records.  Fred¬ 
erick  William  III,,  wlu>  lost  the  battle  of 
Jena,  in  1800,  and  called  the  Baron  von 
Stein  to  hi.s  counsels,  in  1808,  died  in  the  ! 
year  1810.  In  his  character  atid  policy,  i 
the  seeds  lie  concealed  of  much  that  is  full  i 
of  important  consequence  in  the  present  : 
political  and  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  one  of 
the  most  rising  slates  cf  Ftirope.  We  shall 
endeavor,  in  the  remarks  that  follow,  to  j 


[  bring  forward  a  few  points  of  this  FiUrope- 
an  biography,  the  contemplation  of  which 
may  enable  us  more  perfectly,  whether  to 
understand  the  past  or  to  anticipate  the 
future  of  Prussian  history. 

One  word,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  three  v«»lumes,  the  title  of  which 
is  prefixed.  .A  good  biography  of  a  king 
any  where  is  a  rarity ;  a  good  biography  of 
a  German  continental  absolutist,  written 
by  a  German  bishop,  and  a  father  confes¬ 
sor  immediately  afier  the  decease  of  its 
royal  subject,  is,  as  human  nature  goes, 
we  may  say  shortly,  an  impossibility. 
Bishop  Eylert’s  life  of  Frederick  William, 
accordingly  exhibits  in  rich  abundance 
every  fault  that  might  be  expected  to  be¬ 
long  to  it  in  the  circumstances;  it  is  prosy 
and  discursive  as  the  production  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  (for  the  Germans,  once  for  all,  as  a 
general  rule,  cannot  write  biographies), 
eulogistic  and  exaggerated  as  the  |)roduc- 
tion  of  a  courtier,  submissive,  subservient, 
and  stupid  as  the  production  of  a  central¬ 
ized  Prussian,  and  an  Erastianized  bishop. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  is  a  very  useful 
book  ;  and  the  bishop  a  man  for  whom  we 
feel  no  vulgar  respect.  He  has,  indeed, 
said  many  things  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
said  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  refrained 
from  saying  much  that  he  ought  to  have 
said;  but  for  the  one  fault,  that  of  super- 
lluiiy,  he  has  the  double  plea  to  urge  that 
he  is  a  German,  and  that  he  is  an  old  man 
above  seventy  ;  while  for  his  sins  of  omis¬ 
sion  he  can  state,  that  in  Prussia  many 
matters  are  considered  as  of  private  inter¬ 
pretation  and  professional  decision,  on 
which  in  Ertgland  every  drinker  of  port- 
wine  or  porter  thinks  himself  |)rivilegetl  to 
tlescant.  How  lumest,  for  instance,  is  the 
following  prefatory  confession  ; — 

“  The  portrait  which  I  have  g’vcn,”  says 
the  bishop,  “  is  taken  from  the  life,  but  it  i.-^  in¬ 
complete;  I  do  not  exhibit  the  monarch  to 
my  readers  as  a  soldier,  or  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  not  as  a  financier,  nor  a.s  a  ruler,  not  as 
a  diplomati.st,  nor  as  a  politician,  in  none  of 
these  mo.st  important  ndafions  oi’  his  public 
life,  where  he  exerted  his  most  remarkable  in¬ 
fluence;  for  tkrae  are  mattera^  in  fart,  -which 
Ido  not  understand ;  and  in  matters  vrhit  h  I 
do  not  understand^  I  can  jniss  no  judtsinent.^^ 

There  is  a  certain  humility  here,  which, 
like  charity,  may  well  be  allowed  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins;  though  we  cannot  help 
remarking,  that  in  countries  situated  tw 
Prussia  at  the  present  moment  is,  there  may 
be  as  much  of  worldly  convenience  as  of 
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Cliristian  self-restraint  in  the  virtue.  How- 1 
ever,  we  shall  think  no  evil ;  opinions  on  ' 
matters  of  this  kind,  like  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  are  liable  to  be  affected  not  a  little 
by  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  grow;! 
and  we  agree  entirely  with  the  worthy 
bishop,  that  the  root  of  the  governor  and 
the  politician  is  to  be  found  in  the  man 
and  the  Christian,  wliom  he  makes  it  his 
main  business  to  characterize.  Let  us 
commence,  therefore,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  evangelical  father-confessor,  with  a 
few  of  these  jiersonal  traits. 

The  late  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  intel-! 
lectual  and  moral  character  was  a  true  Ger¬ 
man  ;  but  he  possessed  eminently  rather 
the  qualities  which  the  German  has  in 
common  with  the  Lowland  Scot,  than  those 
other  and  characteristic  elements  which 
distinguish  the  Trans-Rhenane  Tent  from 
every  other  species  of  the  same  w  ide  family. 
There  are  indeed,  as  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  Germans  know,  two  kinds  of  men 
amongst  them,  both  very  German  as  op¬ 
posed  to  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  or  Italian, 


peat — ‘  I  want  no  phantoms  and  no  phan¬ 
tasmagorias;  your  fantastic  gentlemen  I 
cannot  use;  Phantasus  was  the  hroth- 
Eii  OF  Morpheus.’  There  is  truth  here 
and  wit  also  ;  for  that  morose  and  monosyl¬ 
labic  German  mouth  could  at  times,  as  the 
bishop  assures  us,  expand  itself,  and  give  ut¬ 
terance  to  something  like  a  French  mot ; 

I  but  still  the  characteristic  feature  of  his 
mind  was  that  Scotch  one  of  sound  sense, 
and  the  general  complexion  of  his  existence 
[  the  most  bald  and  inveterate  prose.  A  grand 
habitual  antidote  he  did  bear  in  his  mind 
to  that  portentous  effusion,  and  diffusion, 
and  confusion,  which  is  the  besetting  sin 
of Gertnan  intellect;  and  how  often  did  he 
I  not,  in  the  course  of  business,  put  a  w’ise 
I  stop  to  the  large  discourses  of  his  council- 
j  lors,  by  the  w'ords — ‘  Gckurt  nidd  hither. 

\  Zur  Sarhc !  Zur  Snrhr!  Noihincr  to  do 
[with  the  matter — to  the  point!  to  the 
point !’  Intimately  connected  with  this  di¬ 
rect  and  blunt  practicality  was  another  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  king’s  character;  and  a  feature 
more  characteristically  German  ;  a  great 


but  opposed  to  each  other  by  the  strongest  love  of  truth  and  a  detestation  of  any  thing 
and  most  obstinate  laws  of  natural  tern- j  in  the  shape  of  unsubstantial  rhetoric, 
perament.  There  is  what  we  may  call  the  .sounding  compliment,  and  well-turned  flat¬ 
winged  German  and  the  walking  German, '  tery ;  for  all  these  things  are  at  the  core 
or  if  you  please,  the  ballooning  German  essentially  false;  and  a  direct,  truthful, 
and  the  architectural  German  ;  the  soaring  plain  working-man  can  have  nothing  to  do 
German,  and  the  steady  German;  the  ,  with  them.  IIeshowed,aIso,novulgarin- 
specnl  itive  German,  and  the  practical  Ger-  sight  into  Christian  ethics,  when  he  said 
man.  'Plie  late  King  of  Prussia  belonged  that,  *  acting  o^ninat  a  man's  ronvirfion  is 


altogether  to  the  latter  class  ;  and  was,  in 
fact,  according  to  the  more  common  Fnglish  i 
idea  of  Germanism,  more  like  a  Scotch¬ 
man  than  a  German.  Like  the  Scotch¬ 
man,  of  a  plain  unpretending  exterior,  he  j 
w  as  not  less  plain,  discreet,  and  downright 
in  his  whole  cast  of  thought  and  tone  of 
sentiment;  and  though  he  was  not  without 
respect  for  Immanuel  Kant — wdiom  he  call¬ 
ed  ‘  a  strong  soul  in  a  weak  body  ;’  and 
even  w’ent  so  far  as  to  call  the  transcen¬ 
dental  Fichte  to  Berlin,  when  he  had  been 
expelled  from  Jena  on  a  charge  of  Atheism 
— yet  w'as  his  nature  any  thing  but  specu¬ 
lative  ;  he  was  pros:iic,  practical,  and  util¬ 
itarian  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  no  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Calvinistic  theology  in  the  shrewd 
North  ever  expresseil  a  greater  .i’.ih«irrence 


the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  can¬ 
not  be  forgiven.'  Of  liis  general  regard  for 
truth  the  following  interesting  traits  are 
given  by  the  bishop  ; — 

“  Once  w’hen  the  king  was  entering  a  con¬ 
siderable  towm,  the  superintendent  of  the 
place  thought  proper  to  greet  him  with  a  eu¬ 
logistic  address.  Frederick  interrupted  him, 
turning  indignantly  to  the  adjutant,  Colonel 
Witzleben,  ‘  This  is  not  to  be  endured — the 
,  man  speaks  plain  untruths.’  Then  taking  out 
the  paper  upon  wdiich  the  names  of  those  in¬ 
vited  to  the  afternoon  entertainment  stood, 
with  hi.s  own  hand  he  scored  the  name  of  the 
superi;itendent  out. 

•‘A  young  man  pos.scs.sing  good  talents 
and  much  lluency,  and  furnished  w’ilh  high 
testimonials,  had  been  proposeil  as  preacher 
to  the  division  of  guards.  He  was  permitted 


of  German  metaphysics  than  did  Frederick  , 
William  HI.  As  his  quiet  and  decent- 
minded  brother,  ‘good  Kai.ser  Franz,’  of 
Austria,  used  to  say  often  very  emphatically  , 
— ‘  We  w'ant  no  clever  people’ — so  his  ; 
Prussian  majesty  not  less  characteristically, 
but  with  infinitely  more  sense  used  to  re- 


to  preach  his  trial  sermon  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  in  the  court  anil  garrison  church  at 
Potsdam.  He  here  discoursed  eloquently 
upon  Cdiristian  heroism,  hut  making  use  of 
unmeasured  encomiums  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  king  ami  the  Prussian  army,  the  former, 
w’ho  at  other  times  sat  there  listening  with  un¬ 
divided  attention  to  all  he  heard,  lost  his  equa- 
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nimity,  and  risinir,  looked  round  the  church. 
As  his  eye  rested  on  me,  in  his  displea.«ure, 
he  added,  ‘  The  preacher  has  certainly  not 
sludieil  the  Holy  Scriptures,  at  least  he  has 
not  learnt  their  spirit,  or  he  would  have 
known  well  that  the  inspired  writings  never 
flatter  men,  but  on  the  contrary,  humble  them. 


he  made  me  translate.  By  mere  chance  it 
happened  to  be  one  that  I  had  read  before 
with  my  tutor  ;  and  when  he  began  praising 
me  for  my  performance,  1  told  him  eo.  Imme¬ 
diately  hi.s  earnest  countenance  brightenetl  up, 
lie  stroked  me  gently  on  the  cheeks,  and  addeil, 
iSo  isl's  recht,  lieher  Fritz, — tliai’s  the  right 


A  preacher  who  makes  my  troops  feel  their  1  plan,  my  dear  Fritz,  always  honest  and  wiih- 
self-sufficiency,  and  puts  them  asleep  when  he  1  out  concealment,  Never  wish  to  seem  what 


ouiilU  to  rouse  them,  1  will  not  eiulure.’ 

“In  1809,  when  the  king  with  his  family 
returneil  to  Berlin  according  to  his  former 
practice,  he  attended  the  celebration  of  liie 
Lord’s  supper  in  the  church  at  Potsdam  with 
the  congregation.  The  moving  and  elevat¬ 
ing  spectacle  of  a  sovereign  and  his  people 
uniting  on  such  consecrated  ground,  atTected 
every  heart  so  much  that  I  thought  some  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  circumstance  was  necessary. 


}ou  are  not;  always  be  more  than  you 
appear.  'Fhese  w’ords  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  upon  me;  and  di.ssimulation  and  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  every  kind  I  have,  from  my  ear¬ 
liest  year.s,  held  in  the  greatest  detestation  and 
abhorrence. 

‘‘  He  e.xhorted  me  particularly  to  cultivate 
the  French  language ;  the  langujige  of  diplo¬ 
macy  over  the  whole  world,  ;ind  by  its  flexi¬ 
bility  peculiarly  adapted  for  that  purpose. 


But  trifling  as  the  allusion  was  it  disj)leased  j  And,  in  fact,  I  do  speak  it  (for  it  is  more  pli 


him.  ‘  I  thank  you  for  your  sermon,’  he  said, 
afterwards;  ‘  it  was  an  excellent  one,  and  it 


ant)  with  greater  readiness  than  German  ; 
but  .still  I  like  the  German  better.  Then,  on 


edified  me.  But  it  is  painful  to  me  when,  in  dismi.ssing  me,  Frederick,  I  remember,  spoke 
the  preaching  of  the  divine  wonl,  any  mention  I  seriously  to  this  efl'ect  ‘Now,  Fritz,  irm/e 
is  made  of  my  name,  especially  in  the  way  of  iras  tiichligts  pur  excellence.  Learn  to  do 
praise.’  I  answered  that  his  feelings  on  this  '  .something  thorough  in  the  world.  There 
subject  were  known  to  me,  and  that  I  honor- j  are  great  events  waiting  for  you.  I  am  at 
ed  such  sentiments;  but  that  in  present  cir- j  the  end  of* my  career,  and  my  work  will  soon 


cumstinces  the  people  would  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  their  ju.stest  expect.itions,  had  I  passed 
over  in  utter  silencer  the  suhject  which  warms 
all  hearts.’  I  adtled,  ‘If.  however,  on  that 


be  finished.  1  am  afraid  things  will  go  pele- 
mele  in  the  world  when  I  am  gone.  Every 
where  I  see  a  great  ileal  of  fermenting  mat¬ 
ter;  and  the  men  that  should  regulate  and 

turbance.  especially 


account,  I  have  displeased  you,  yet  may  the  |  lay  the  approaching  dist 
good  intentions  wliich  1  had  excuse  me.’  Tlie  i  in  France,  do  all  they  can 
memorable  words  of  the  king  in  answ’er  to  j  masses  are  already  beginning  to  move  up 
me  were,  ‘Your  good  intentions  1  have  by  no  j  from  below  ;  and  when  this  comes  to  an  out- 
means  mistaken,  but  I  believe  there  isnn  ]x'ing‘\  break,  da  i.'<t  dcr  'Fcnfel  Ins — then  the  devil  is 


in  a  c.'inrch  in  the  eijes  of  God,  no  distinc¬ 
tions.  no  merit.  The  more  earnestly  and 
freely,  and  without  respect  of  persons,  a  man 


loose.  1  fear  you  wdl  liave  hard  work  of  it 
someday.  Mc.ke  yourself  ready  ;  keep  your¬ 
self  in  training;  be  firm.  Kemember  me. 


preoches  God\s  word,  the  none,  wilt  I  esteem  \  Guard  our  honor  and  onr  fame.  Do  i.njus- 
him.  The  public  worship  of  God,  and  the  ro  no  .man;  bit  let  no  man  do  injus- 

participation  in  it,  is  meant  to  improve  man,  1  tice  to  you.’  ” 
and  on  that  account  real  truth  and  disaurreea- 1 


ble  truth  must  be  spoken  as  wett  to  master  as 
to  sercant.'‘  ” 

Beautifully  Illustrative  of  thi.s  deep-root¬ 
ed  love  of  truth  in  the  royal  breast,  is  the 
following  reminiscence  from  the  king’s  own 
mouth  of  his  early  intercourse  with  the 
great  Frederick  in  his  latter  days.  It  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  prophetic  intimation  of  the 
French  revolution,  inferior  in  interest  and 
significance  to  nothing  of  the  kind  that  is 

recorded.  I  elsewhere :  so  we  may  say  truly  of  F'red- 

“Yes!  a  truly  great  man.  On  this  very  '  crick  William  HI. ,  that  if  many  parts  of 

spot  it  was,  here  on  this  seat,  that  I  saw  and  his  political  conduct  are  inexplicable  on 

spoke  to  him  lor  the  last  time.  He  was  full  |  ^jy  constant  principle,  his  ecclesia.stical 

of  kin.lliriess  and  tendornesa  He  exan.inod  i  are  al nays  <he  same.  In  this  pan 

me  on  the  different  subiect.-s  of  study  m  which  i  •  i  .  i  .in  • 

I  .1  .  .  .  J  .  .  ,1  .  '  of  his  character,  also,  the  rrussian  mon- 

1  wa.s  then  receiving  instruction,  especially  in  ;  ,  ,  ,  ^  i  •  i  i  c 

hi-itory  and  mathematic.s.  He  made  me  con-  i  showed  more  of  the  Scottish,  tlian  of 


Bui  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
character  of  tlie  late  Prussian  sovereign, 
and  one  which  seems  to  have  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  present  monarch,  was 
his  jirofound  reverence  for  relioion,  and 
his  conscientious  supervisorship  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  matters.  As  Dr.  Arnold  said  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  has  an  idea  on 
the  subject  of  the  currency,  and  will, 
therefore,  show  constancy  and  consistency 
in  that  region,  however  he  may  vacillate 


verse  with  him  in  F rench  ;  and  then  look  out 
of  his  pocket  Lafontaine’s  fables,  one  of  which 


the  Saxon  'Pent.  The  Scot  and  the  Sax- 
I  on  arc,  indeed,  both  pre-eminently  reli- 
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gious ;  but  the  piety  of  the  one  is  more 
closely  bound  to  definite  dogma  and  exter¬ 
nal  instituiiou,  wliile  that  of  the  other  par¬ 
takes  more  laruely  of  discursive  specula-] 
tion  and  desultory  sentiment.  From  every 
thing  of  this  kind,  so  common  among 
German  pliilosophers,  theologians,  and 
j)oets,  the  plain,  practical,  prosaic  mind,  of 
Frederick  William  III.  was  particularly 
averse  ;  and  instead  of  the  new  lights  by 
which  Hegel  taught  the  modern  divines  to 
interpret  the  Nicaean  doctrine  of  the  Trini¬ 
ty,  his  majesty  preferred  the  old  and  obso¬ 
lete  guidance,  of  Luther  and  Melancthou. 
He  was,  indeed,  not  only  a  most  pious,  sin- 
cereandserious  l*rotestaut Christian, butlike 
our  notable  Janies  1.  (with  infinitely  greater 
sense)  a  theologian,  and  like  his  son  Charles, 
a  manufacturer  of  liturgies.  'J'he  deeply 
religious  tone  of  Frederick  William’s  mind 
sprang,  no  doubt,  from  an  original  and  es¬ 
sential  element  of  his  character  ;  but  it  re¬ 
ceived  its  full  development,  as  the  religious 
faculty  not  unfrequently  does,  in  his  years 
of  deep  personal  afiliction  and  public  pros¬ 
tration  ;  in  the  years  l’^07-8-9,  when  Na¬ 
poleon  had  forced  him  to  tlee  from  the 
sight  of  his  own  enslaved  capital  to  the  far 
banks  of  the  Fregel  at  Konigsberg.  Here 
the  humbled  monarch  found  that  spiritual 
consolation  of  which  he  stood  in  need,  in 
the  evangelic  words  of  Archbishop  IJorow- 
sky,  a  man  whom  he  always  looked  up  to 
with  such  emotions  of  reverence  and  gra- 
,  titude,  as  belong  to  the  converted  man 
when  he  contemplates  the  apostolic  agent 
of  his  conversion.  In  llorowsky  the 
woundeil  majesty  of  Prussia  found  a  he.d- 
ing  power,  that,  on  a  mind  constituted  as 
his  was,  neither  the  profound  subtlety  of 
Kant,  nor  the  iron  energy  of  Fichte  was 
calculated  to  exercise.  The  following  ex- 
tract  is  characerisiic  : — 

“  You  nui-!t  contemplate  Borowsky  as  a  pro- 
phetofthe  Old  Testament, and  an  apostleofthc 
\ew;  or,  if  this  is  saying  too  much,  at  least 
look  upon  him  as  a  true  copy  of  this  original 
type.  Kvery  thing  in  him  bears  the  stamp  of 
his  position — su^irestive  and  solid,  gentle  and  j 
serene,  artless  and  simple,  truthful  atid  open. ; 
The  Christian  minister  only  is  seen  and  heard  ! 
in  him,  tree  from  all  atfectation  and  all  pe¬ 
dantry.  And  so  it  shall  and  must  be  ;  ami  so 
it  ever  is  when  the  vocation  to  which  a  man 
has  devoted  himself  lias  penetrated  his  heart 
so  as  to  become  his  second  nature.  It  is  this 
that  is  wanting  in  the  clerjiymen  of  our  times. 
Every  profession  gives  to  liim  who  lives  and 
breathes  in  it  a  peculiar  and  recognizable  im¬ 
press.  The  jurist  is  rooted  in  positive  law 


and  rests  there ;  the  pliilosojihcr  in  the  subtle¬ 
ty  of  the  thoughts  which  are  ever  passing 
through  his  speculative  understanding ;  the 
physician  in  search  after  the  laws  and  powers 
of  Nature.  To  the  soldier  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand  is  ‘rule  and  type.’  Each  of  these  vo¬ 
cations  has  its  alloted  sphere  to  cultivate;  and 
it  is  to  the  limited  nature  of  this  sphere  that 
I  all  its  consistency,  steadiness,  and  calmness 
are  owing — this  gives  it  at  once  a  sure  centre 
I  and  a  wide  circuntference. 

!  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  in  the  clergymen 
!  of  our  age  a  visible  and  tangible  indefmite- 
ness  and  desulloriness  of  character — an  ir- 
i  resolution,  a  guessing,  an  imagining, a  play  of 
opinion  ;  now  thi.s  way,  now  that  way,  to  suit 
'  the  many-colored  and  changing  ideas  of  the 
age. 

*  “lam  aware  that  the  stagnation  of  religion 
]  in  a  nation  is  corruption  and  death  ;  but  inde¬ 
cision  begets  insecurity,  and  in  the  fluctuation 
we  lose  hold  of  the  basis  and  firm  foumlation 
on  which  we  ought  to  rest.  Perfectionation 
is  the  ever  restless  grand  impulse  of  humani¬ 
ty;  but  without  a  deep,  soliil  foundation.no 
advance  can  be  made  towards  this;  and  what 
with  the  charm  of  novelty  for  a  certain  period 
may  look  like  progress,  is  found  afterwards  to 
be  but  a  vague  wandering  about  and  beating  of 
the  bush,  in  which  real  experience  is  lost,  and 
a  wild,  hazardous,  experimenting  supplies  its 
I  place.  In  a  C’hrislian  clergyman  I  at  least 
I  desire  a  man,  who,  botli  in  word  and  deed, 
j  shows  that  he  is  impressed  with  the  deep  ctm- 
viction  that  he  is  the  servant  of  the  Church. 
This  is  seen  in  many  in  nothing  but  their 
priestly  garments — it  is  lost  when  in  colored 
and  modish  clothing  they  mix  with  the  world 
^  around  them.  I  am  certainly  not  of  opinion 
I  that  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  Church,  ac- 
.  cording  to  its  symbolical  books,  ought  to  be 
:  considered  perfect,  and  remain  for  ever  as  it 
Ns;  I  am  convinced  rather  that  the  Church 
j  would  be  revivified  and  would  develop  ami 
retain  a  fresh  and  vigorous  existence  were 
it  to  enrich  itself  out  of  the  inexhaustible 
fulness  of  God’s  wo-d,  and  restricting  itself  to 
I  this  decisive  authority  still  further  to  make 
!  use  of  the  results  of  the  progressive  age  for 
its  own  advantage. 

!  “But  a  fixed  system,  in  which  she  is  what 
1  she  is,  and  will  be,  and  shall  be,  and  by  which 
j  she  separates  herself  from  other  boefies,  the 
'  Church  must  have,  and  moreover  must  watch 
over,  as  over  a  sacred  possession  ;  because 
only  by  means  of  a  common  element  can  a 
Christian  community  exist,  and  only  in  a  com¬ 
munity  is  there  a  ce  i  enfing  and  sell-preserv¬ 
ing  power.  But  where  that  which  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Church’s  Faith  is  lost  and  split  into 
opposing  countless  individual  opinions,  each 
man  making  a  new  religion  to  himself,  into 
steail  of  accepting  the  one  religion  given  to 
him  in  the  Scriptures,  and  wliere  men  are 
allowed  to  use  such  discretionary  power  and 
to  call  it  Protestantism,  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  that  they  will  go  on  protesting  till  not 
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one  iota  of  the  leiinr  and  piihstanre  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Christianity  is  left  remaining.” 

'J’liese  senliincnts,  so  familiar  to  us  in 
this  country,  where  most  persons  that  are 
Cliristians  at  all  are  so  as  believers  in  a 
strictly  miraculous  and  supernatural  com¬ 
munication,  might  not  be  worth  (|noting  at 
such  length  in  this  j)lace,  were  it  not  that 
this  very  matter  of  religion,  in  this  very  shape 
ofatixed  and  definite  super-naturalism  as 
opposed  to  a  more  free  and  lloating  ration¬ 
alism,  is  one  of  the  great  (questions  now- 
agitated  between  the  German  people,  and 
the  present  King  of  Prussia.  The  strug¬ 
gle  is  not  merely  between  bureaucratists 
and  constitutionalists,  between  central  uni¬ 
formity  and  local  variety ;  but  emimently 
and  decidedly  between  one  religious  party 
of  w  hich  the  watchword  is  Church,  and  i 
another  of  which  the  watchwor<l  is  Free¬ 
dom.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  indeed,  in 
some  sense,  for  a  people  to  have  a  very  re¬ 
ligious  sovereign ;  at  lea.-'l  all  the  great 
civil  wars  in  Europe  during  the  last  three 
liundred  years  have  been  excited  and  cher¬ 
ished  by  the  zeal  of  eminently  religious 
kings.  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  in  the  year 
1018,  and  Charles  of  England  in  1038, 
eijually  set  their  kindoins  in  a  blaze  by 
their  piety.  Genius  of  any  kind,  indeed 
military  no  less  than  religious,  is  danger¬ 
ous  upon  a  throne  ;  not  because  genius  is 
a  bad  thing  any  w  here,  but  because  it  is 
often  unaccompanied  with  sense ;  and 
genius  with  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a 
sword  in  the  other,  is  a  thing  of  all  others 
the  most  apt  to  become  despotical.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  we  find 
the  mild,  sober,  and  tolerant  personal  piety 
of  Frederick  William  111.,  taking  a  form 
upon  the  throne,  in  little  distinguishable 
from  the  most  obdurate  bigotry  and  system¬ 
atic  intolerance.  iMost  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  in  this  view  is  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  in  which  the  royal  theologian  himself, 
with  a  curious  casuistry  (of  which  we  have 
familiar  examples  nearer  home),  draws  the 
liye  of  distinction  between  the  private  con¬ 
science  of  tne  citizen,  and  the  state  con¬ 
science  of  the  monarch.  In  his  private 
capacity,  according  to  this  doctrine,  the 
crowned  individual  must  be  comprehen¬ 
sively  tolerant,  and  delicately  polite;  in 
the  performance  of  his  public  duties  intol¬ 
erance  may  often  become  a  necessary  first 
principle,  and  persecution  a  natural  result. 

“The  often  repeated  sentiment  of  Frede¬ 
rick  the  Great — *  In  rny  kingdom  every  man 


may  go  to  heaven  in  his  own  way.’  is  one  to 
which  1  earmot  give  my  unconditional  assent. 
Taken  with  relerence  to  individuals  indud, 
and  single  cases,  the  maxim  is  not  merel)’ 
perfectly  sale,  but  absolutely  imj>crative.  I\’o 
man,  no  ruler,  has  the  right  to  prescribe  to 
another  what  he  shall  believe  :  faith  cannot 
be  commanded  ;  it  is  the  freest  jtossible  act  of 
a  free  mind.  Every  man  appropriates  to 
himself  and  assimilates  the  objicts  of  his  faiih 
accoriling  to  his  cajiacities  and  temperament ; 
this  man  with  the  understanding,  that  with 
the  heart.  A  perfect  unanimity  in  matters  of 
this  kind  is  an  impossibility.  And  if  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  ibree  such  unanimity  by  the 
impiBition  of  external  tbrins,  this  outward 
com})ulsion  must  always  remain  ;i  dead  letter; 
nay,  worse,  it  w’ill  even  excite  htitred  and  op- 
pof^ition.  for  this  j»Iain  reason,  that  the  mind 
of  man,  as  soon  ;is  it  begins  to  think,  must 
assert  its  liberty  in  all  directions,  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  dominion  of  religion.  Ilere  to  main¬ 
tain  independent  dignity',  ami  to  enjoy'  abso¬ 
lute  liberty,  arc  necessary  correlatives. 

“ So  far  Frederick’s  maxim  is  correct;  and 
is  the  best  jiraclical  rule  that  can  be  given  to 
guard  society  against  the  evils  of  intolerance 
and  sectarian  luitred ;  but  it  becomes  wrong 
and  false  whenever  it  is  attempted  to  be  ap- 
plietl  to  the  serious  relation  in  which  a  Protest¬ 
ant  monan  hy  stands  to  a  I’rotestant  Church. 
This  Church  came  into  existence  at  first,  only 
by  the  protecting  jiower  of  those  jirinces  who 
adhere  to  its  principles ;  and  only  by  their 
subscrij)tion  and  executorial  power  diil  the 
Augsburg  Confe.ssion  receive  j)ublic  sanction 
and  eclesiastietd  authority.  The  reformers,  in 
order  to  give  stability  and  permanence  to  the 
new  Church,  placed  it  under  the  protection  of 
the  supreme  territorial  authorities,  and  these 
are,  therefore,  the  born  patrons  of  the  Church. 
This  protectorate,  by  the  free  act  ol  the  Church, 
made  their  sacred  duty,  and  intimately  con¬ 
nected  w'ith  every'  thing  that  possesses  intense 
vitality  under  their  government,  has,  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  been  secured  as  the  sa¬ 
cred  right  of  the  princes  of  Germany.  They 
must,  therefore,  take  the  Evangelical  (.'hurch 
of  the  country  under  their  protection,  and  this 
can,  in  common  sense,  mean  nothing  else  than 
that  they  must  wali'li  over  the  maintemince 
ami  operative  power  of  the  fixed  leadiirg  prin¬ 
ciples  which  constitute  the  s}>irit  aiul  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Evangelical  Church:  and  through 
which,  and  in  w’hich,  slie  has  become  that 
which  she  is,  by  which  she  distinguishes  her¬ 
self  from  other  communions,  and  especially 
from  the  Roman  Catholic. ;  principles,  in  short, 
which  she  cannot  surrender  and  lose,  without 
giving  up  her  ow'n  character  and  losing  her 
ow'ii  existence.  For  w’herever  this  ordering, 
controlling,  and  leading  hand  is  absent,  the 
arbitrary  w'ill  of  the  individual  becomes  su¬ 
preme;  and  every  where,  in  the  state  as  well 
as  in  the  Church,  there  is  nothing  more  terrible 
than  individual  caprice.  The  lawless  power 
^ having  no  boundaries  to  keep,  scatters  the 
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seeds  of  destriictioii  around;  all  ties  arc  loos¬ 
ened,  and  .cocial  dissolution  is  the  unavoidable 
consequence. 

“  1  am  a  decided  enemy  ol’  every  hierarchy  i 
because  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christian-  j 
iiy,  and  1  detest  above  all  tbings  its  despotical 
government ;  but  if  the  Evangelical  Church  ' 
IS  without  all  government,  and  if  every  cler- ' 
gyman  is  to  have  tlie  right  and  the  liberty  to  ' 
administer  the  sacrament  according  to  liis 
private  opinion  and  caprice,  if  lie  may  preach  | 
and  teach  in  one  congregation  so,  and  in  the  I 
other  congregation  so,  then  all  organic  con- j 
nexion  is  dissolved,  and  to  talk  ol'a  confession  ! 
of  liiitli  of  tile  Evangelical  Church  (though  ■ 
every  cdiurch  must  have  some  cotd’ession  or  ; 
Ollier.)  becomes  a  practical  absurdity.  The! 
ecclesiastical  element  thus  becomes  luentilied  ! 
with  the  whirl  of  every  momentary  iind  ephe¬ 
meral  idea,  and  amiti  choosing  and  rejecting, 
budding  up  and  pulling  down,  gradually  un- I 
dermines  the  evangelical  faith  of  the  people,  j 
The  children  have  then  a  dilferent  I’aith  from 
their  parents;  family  worship  and  domestic! 
piety  have  no  longer  any  nucleus  round  w’hich  I 
they  can  form,  and  public  worship  loses  every  ! 
charm,  and  the  Church  itsell'all  binding  power  ! 
and  authority.  Binding,  cementing,  and  con- 1 
trolling  liturgical  I'orms  arc,  therefore,  accord-  j 
ing  to  the  precedent  of  the  reformers,  an  es.sen- 
tial  want  of  the  evangelical  as  of  every  other 
church. 

“'riiesc  prescribed  forms  are  by  no  means 
the  essentials  of  religion,  but  they  are  the  en¬ 
circling  and  preserving  cause  of  vital  piety,  and 
this  often  vanishes  when  these  are  broken 
down.  The  great  matter  always  is,  that  the 
olliciating  clergyman  shall  know  how  to  keep 
himsell’  at  a  distance  from  a  mere  cold  and 
dead  mechanism,  and  to  breathe  into  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  noble  I'orm  the  animating  and  elevating 
spirit  which  belongs  to  it.  When  this  is  done, 
the  stable  uniformity  and  the  constant  recur¬ 
rence  of  these  forms  is,  in  fact,  the  very  thing 
whicli  clothes  them  with  a  peculiar  charm  ;  for 
it  is  consistent  with  the  testimony  of  all  expe¬ 
rience,  that  Christian  congregations,  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  especially,  arc  so 
much  the  more  edified  with  these  forms  the 
more  f  imiliarly  and  fondly  they  recur  to  them, 
as  to  a  sure  guide  and  a  clear  light  amid  the 
constant  changes  of  earthly  existence.  1  have 
thought  and  read  much  on  this  matter,  pro  mid 
con.,  and  w'hat  I  have  stated  is  my  decided  and 
w’ell  proved  conviction,  ol‘  which  no  man  shall 
rob  me.” 

This  whole  passage  is  pregnant  with  in¬ 
struction ;  and  etpially  so,  whether  we  ap- : 
ply  it  as  an  interpreter  to  explain  the  most  i 
notable  ecclesiastical  events  in  Prussia  I 
since  the  peace,  or  as  a  prophet  to  predict  j 
the  result  of  the  struggle  at  present  going 
on  beyond  the  Elbe,  between  the  Prussian 
people  and  the  Prussian  government.  In 
the  one  application  we  see  clearly  how  the 


same  sovereign,  who  offered  his  territory 
as  an  a.syliim  to  the  expatriated  victims  of 
Austrian  bigotry  in  tbe  Tyrol,  could  lend 
his  countenance  and  his  arm  to  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  pious  old  Lutherans  from  Silesia. 
In  the  other  application,  we  see  how'  evan¬ 
gelical  piety,  inherited  from  his  father,  has, 
III  the  [lersoii  of  the  present  sovereign,  be¬ 
come  a  synonym  for  bigotry,  metbodism, 
and  every  sort  of  selfish  narrow-mindedness. 
In  an  absolute  monarchy,  indeed,  where  the 
personal  (eelings  of  the  king  are  at  no  point 
separable  from  the  public  law  of  the  land, 
a  zealously  religious  man  almost  necessarily 
becomes  an  energetic  Eraslian  ;  he  studies 
Luther  and  .Melancthon,  he  determines  the 
number  of  tbe  sacraments,  he  makes  and 
unmakes  bishops,  he  edits  a  new  version  of 
the  hymn-book,  he  fuses  old  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  into  one  new  ‘  Evangelical  ’ 
Church  ;  and  in  so  doing,  w  hile  matters 
proceed  smoothly  enough  with  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  a  submissive  people,  he  now  and 
then  stumbles  on  a  stump  of  obstinate  old 
orthodoxy  ;  and  in  this  case,  if  he  w  ill  not 
say  pertavi,  (which  a  king  and  a  public  man 
lean  rarely  do,)  he  becomes,  with  all  his 
I  piety  and  peacefulness,  a  Henry  VTIL,  and 
I  nothing  less,  in  principle;  and  he  also  must 
j  victimize  his  score  of  Sir  Thomas  Mores, 
j  or  other  worthies,  though  in  a  bloodless 
fashion,  by  the  more  decent  and  temperate 
martyrdom  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Such 
I  has  hitherto  been  the  history  of  ‘  evangeli¬ 
cal’  piety  on  the  throne  of  Prussia;  while 
its  present  workings  and  expected  exjilo- 
sions  chain  the  eye  of  the  reflective,  before 
all  other  parts  of  Europe,  chiefly  on  Breslau, 
on  Konigsberg,  and  on  Berlin. 

Let  us  now-,  to  complete  the  outline,  cast 
a  glance  on  the  political  and  military  aspect 
j  ol  his  majesty’s  character  ;  and  here  we 
I  cannot  do  better  than  choose  as  our  text 
I  the  short  characteristic  of  the  Prussian 
Monarch  given  by  bis  great  adversary,  Na- 
j  ptileon  :  ‘  Lc  roi  dr.  I*ru.'tsr,  cumme  carac- 

\^tcrc  privc,  tst  un  loyal,  bon,  ct  honnete 
lionnne ;  mais  dans^  $a  capacite  politique 
e’est  un  homme  naturellrmmt  plie  d  la  nr^ 
erssite  ;  avre  lui  on  f.s7  Ic  mditrr  tnnt  qu'on 
a  la  force,  et  qui  la  main  cst  levee Now, 
if  the  part  of  this  portraiture  which  relates 
to  the  king’s  political  character  be  softened 
down  a  little,  and  expressed  in  phrase  a  trifle 
more  polite,  it  seems  to  give  the  whole  truth 
of  the  matter,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  fairly 
enough.  In  the  political  career  of  Freder- 
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ick  William  III.  we  see  nothing  of  lliat  ihe  battle  of  Jena,  in  October,  IHI’6. 
consistent  and  bomogeneous  character  Frederick  William  111.  found  bis  kingdom 
which  is  impressed  on  bis  ecclesiasticaT  isolated  from  the  great  Euiopean  alliance 
movements;  an  incoherent  alternation  of  against  France,  by  the  peace  of  liasle,  made 
caution  and  rashness,  liberalism  at  the  helm  '  in  nOo.  At  what  period  precisely  be  should 
to-day,  and  despotism  to-morrow,  indicate'  have  taken  up  arms  against  the  even  more 
plainly  enough  that  in  this  sphere  the  osten- 1  glaring  acts  of  Gallic  insolence,  we  shall 
sible  leader  of  affairs  was  in  reality  led,|  not  undertake  to  decide;  certain  it  is,  that 
and  that  the  royal  movements  were  in  all  j  he  took  them  iij)  at  the  very  time  w  hen  he 
cases  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  cir-|  ought  not  to  have  done  so;  and  the  crowu- 
cuinstances,  with  w  hich  they  were  connect-!  ed  Corsican,  by  the  slow  ness  and  indecisi<  n 
ed.  We  have,  therefore,  to  seek  for  the  po- !  of  his  adversary,  had  the  lull  advantage, 
litical  history  of  Frederick  William  111.  |  w  ith  regard  to  Germany  ,  of  that  old  Roman 
more  in  the  times  than  in  the  man;  for  he  |  maxim,  so  skilfully  exhibited  by  the  senten- 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  of  a  born  king  and  a  tious  Tacitus,  ‘  !>higuii  ijugnunt^um- 

ruler  of  men  ;  the  great  stage  of  public  lifej  virai  viuicinifur.*  Cut  on  this  part  of  the 
was  not  his  natural  element;  and  he  was  j  king’sconduct, so  unlike  the  bold  preventive 
by  temperament  utterly  ignorant  of  the  style  of  his  great  ancestor,  we  have  the 
grand,  and  to  kingly  actions  in  critical  benefit  of  direct  evidence  Iroin  a  man  who 
times  indispensable,  science  ot  Daking.  |  could  say  ot  those  eventful  da}s,  w  ith  a  more 
He  had  one  great  virtue,  however,  which' just  pride  that  any  man  in  Prussia,  '  Et  quo- 
our  Charles  1.  did  not  possess;  lie  hadiFMw  pars  magua  Jui'  In  Von  Gagern’s 
modesty  and  sense  enough,  when  necessity  correspondence  with  Stein,*  we  have  the 
pressed  hard,  to  alh)W  himself  to  be  used  lollowing  most  instructive  utterances  from 
by  those  circumstances  which  he  could  not  the  fiery  old  baron  : — 
control.  If  he  could  not  be  the  steam  in  the  , 

coach,  as  little  would  he  be  the  drag,  much  ^  rederick  \\  illiam  II.,”  says  he, 

less  would  he  be  the  i.upertinciit  pe;.,  that  ’  hi»  '=''<;c'v^or 

,  ^  Ilf  .  i  r  reuerick  VV  illiam  111.,  who  is  to  he  blamed 

by  pushing  itsell  m  at  every  hole,  where  it .  duration  ol  the  peace  with  Fnmce. 

was  not  required,  might  even  cause  an  IThe  I'ormer  wished  for  war — loved  war — haled 

plosion.  In  his  long  reign  of  forty-three  j  the  French,  and  allowed  the  peace  of  Basic 

years,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  ill-timed  |  to  be  made  against  his  will;  and  there  was 

timidity  and  vacillation  had  reduced  the  king- 1  nothing  for  vvliich  he  was  so  eager  as  that  it 

dom  of  the  great  Frederick  almost  to  the  l 

bounds  of  the  original  electorate;  on  o,e  |  7'' 

other  hand,  well-ti.ned  decision  aixl  s'eady  ^ 

resolution  achieved  in  the  course  of  a  tew  i  from  French  preponderance.  Had  this  king 
years  a  social  regeneration  in  Prussia,  more  ■  been  alive  in  179^  he  would  have  taken  pa^ 
important  in  its  consequences  than  the  po- '  in  the  war  against  P'rancc.  Both  w  ith  the 
litical  importance  acquiied  to  the  same  |  •'•‘tny  and  with  the  people  at  that  time  there 
country  by  the  European  renown  of  the  .  a  very  general  desire  fiir  war.  ISeither 

famous  Seven  Years’  War.  A  man  naturally  '  ‘  Lon'»^*‘nl  was  not 

.  ,1-  11  shallow  nor  a  weak  man:  as  little  was 

cautious,  and  a  king  essentially  conserva-  Both  had  good  imderstandii.os,  the 

tive,  the  preacher  ol  moderation  and  pro-  i  lormer  a  great  deal  of  classical  learrnng,  a 
gressive  development  in  all  things,  became, !  thorough  knowledge  of  French  literature,  and 
in  fact,  under  the  sudden  pressure  of  urgent '  no  vulgar  poetical  talents.  Both  were  immoral 
circumstances,  a  bold  state  surgeon,  ampu- j  ^'f'd  rmtrs ;  Lombard  of  low  birth  (his  lather 
tatini^  limbs  by  wholesale,  cutting  off  thou-  ^  w  ig-maker,  and  therelbre  he  often  used 

I  7  M  •  I  1  .  I  1  \  ;  to  say  ino7i  pere  ue  poitareifse  niemoire.)  both 

sands  o  egs  (as  Nero  wished  to  do  necks)  '  ^  .  i  ^  .i  i-  .•  ,  J. 

‘  '  -11  '  '  havintr  been  hrtd  in  the  licentious  school  of 

at  one  fell  swoop;  was,  unquestionably,  as  '  Lichtenau.  Haugwitz  wislied 

one  ol  his  own  academical  men  said,  ‘  the  \v;,r  ju  i7t*y.  in  the  conference  which  he,  the 
most  radical  reformer  in  Europe.’  Such  an  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  king,  held  at  Pe- 
excellent  thinff  is  it,  when  a  man,  however  teishagen  in  May.  1809,  war  was  in  fact  re- 
far  out  of  his  natural  place,  still  retains  Prussia  was  to  take  part  with 

that  one  virtue,  which  is  the  soil  of  many  ;  Haugwitz  went  to  Berlin  for  the  pur- 

1  .L  •*  c  I  c.  pose  ol  arrani£ing  the  fimd  detai  s  with  Count 

viruies,  docility,  or  the  capacity  of  be.ieht-  howevcr,on  the  roadlfom 

ing  by  the  hard  lessons  of  experience  .  Minden  to  W  esel,  took  back  his  resolution, 
The  first  great  era  in  the  king’s  political 
life  is  that  from  his  accession,  in  1797,  to  *  ‘Antheil.,’  iv.,  48. 
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THE  LATE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 


gave  Iliiugwiiz  instructions  to  back  out  of  the  [ 
inatler  the  best  way  lie  couhl,  and  the  event  is  ; 
known  to  all  the  world.  The  discontent  in  I 
i’russia  at  this  ini|)olitic  hesitation  and  delay 
was  univvirsal.  At  this  lime  Ilaugwitz  should 
have  given  in  his  resignation.’’ 


Tills  not  merely  on  Stein’s  authority,  hut 
on  a  due  consideration  of  the  late  king’s 
character,  and  reviewing  the  whole  circum¬ 


stances  of  the  war  in  I8()(),  we  take  to  be 


the  real  state  of  the  case.  If  the  vain  con¬ 


fidence  of  the  Prussian  aristocracy  is  most  . 
righteously  called  on  to  bear  one-third  of 
the  burden  of  Jena,  and  if  am^ther  third  is 
no  less  justly  (as  in  all  military  matters  it 
ought  to  be)  laid  to  the  charge  of  Chance,  I 
to  complete  the  prostrating  forces,  we  must  j 
call  in  the  doubtful  and  undecided  temper, 
the  vacillations  and  tergiversations  of  Fred¬ 
erick  William  III.  Weakness  upon  a  throne, 
indeed,  never  was  capable  of  any  thing 
better;  and  as  a  politician,  so  far  as  we' 
have  been  able  to  see,  the  late  majesty  of 
Prussia  was  essentially  weak.  (Jf  a  piece  | 
with  this  ill-omened  beiiinning  is  the  whole  i 
after-course  of  his  public  life;  nowhere  do 
we  find  him  acting  on  any  other  principle  ! 
than  that  negative  one  of  all  weaklings  and  : 
cowards — don't  be  in  a  knrrij,  don't  antici-  1 
pate  Providence^  wait  upon  God;  and  as  j 
caution  sometimes  is  a  virtue,  and  much  j 
oftener  than  rashness  leads  to  a  safe  result, 
so  we  find  that,  after  the  event,  when  it  has 
happened  to  turn  out  in  his  favor,  the  doubt 
and  the  delavof  a  weak  man,  whom  nature 
never  equipped  to  .‘sit  upon  a  throne,  be¬ 
comes,  in  the  courtly  style  of  episcopal  and 
bureaucratic  eulogizers,  the  most  rare  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  most  prophetic  intuition. 
Bishop  Eylert,  professing  as  he  does  to  ab¬ 
stain  altogether  from  the.  difiicult  science  of 
politics,  descants  nevertheless,*  with  con¬ 
siderable  pomp  of  words,  on  the  extr.aordi- 
nary  sagacity  of  Frederick  William  in 
181 1  and  1812,  when  all  his  best  advisers 
and  the  substantial  men  in  his  service  were 
eairer  for  a  league  with  Russia;  but  this 
lauded  perspicacity  of  royal  vision  vvaS  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  the  same  spirit  o(‘ 
doubt  and  indecision  that  had  brought  the 
same  sovereign,  to  his  own  utter  shame  and 
ruin,  to  refrain  from  war  in  1199  and  1805, 
nothing  higher  than  the  vulgar  instinct  of 
choosing  the  side  which  seems  the  safer  for 
the  day,  and  waiting  the  moment  when  a 
man  may  afford  to  act  rashly  at  the  least 
possible  risk  to  his  own  flesh.  The  king 
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waited  in  1811  till  he  had  seen  what  1812 
might  produce.  The  thing  produced  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  thing  desired  ;  but  what  if 
the  contrary  had  chanced  ? — what  if  Napo¬ 
leon  (a  thing  certainly  within  the  fairest 
range  of  probability)  had  succeeded  as  well 
against  the  modern  ‘  Scythians’  as  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  did  against  the  ancient? — 
where  was  Prussia  then  ?  Bound  neck  and 
heel  at  the  foot  of  haughty  Gaul,  with  the 
one  favorable  opportunity  of  shaking  off 
the  hated  yoke,  lost  perhajis  for  ever.  Let 
us  hear,  therefore,  no  more  of  empty  lauda¬ 
tions  of  the  political  sagacity  of  Frederick 
VV’^illiarn  III.,  in  181 1,  or  at  any  other  period. 
He  understood  Luther,  and  the  Lutheran 
liturgy  ;  but  he  did  not  understand  politics. 
Not  even  in  1808,  when  he  made  Baron 
Stein  his  minister,  and  forged  his  famous 
Agrarian  Law,  was  Frederick  William  HI. 
a  great  legislator;  nor  in  1811,  when  he 
made  Blucher,and  Scharnhorst,  and  Gneise- 
nau  his  generals,  was  he  a  great  comman¬ 
der  ;  but  in  both  cases  greatness  was  forced 
upon  him  :  in  the  one  case  by  the  battle  of 
Jena,  in  the  other  case  by  the  people  of 
Prussia,  and  he  received  it  (to  this  praise 
he  is  well  entitled)  in  both  cases  not  un¬ 
graciously. 

There  is  one  more  point  yet  remaining, 
and  it  is  a  sad  one.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
in  his  private  character,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  for 
his  plain,  direct,  unvarnisheil  manner,  and 
for  his  love  of  truth.  But  in  his  public 
character  we  see  him  publicly  arraigned  by 
his  own  people  as  a  deceiver  and  a  liar;  as 
a  person  at  least  who,  on  the  pledge  of  cer¬ 
tain  solemn  promises,  induced  his  people  to 
hazard  their  lives  for  his  safety,  and  then, 
when  that  safety  was  sccureil,  he  found  it 
inconvenient  to  attempt  the  fulfilment  of 
the  sell-imposed  obligation.  T'he  matter  is 
well  known,  and  does  not  require  any  detail¬ 
ed  exhibition  in  this  place.  We  merely 
state  it  as  a  fact  known  to  all  who  take  any 
interest  in  contfuental  politics,  that  in  the 
);par  1808,  under  the  pressure  of  nece.ssity, 
Frederick  William  111.  called  men  to  his 
counsels  who  were  of  decidedly  liberal  opin¬ 
ions,  and  originated  not  a  few  measures  of 
a  decidedly  popular  character ;  that  under 
the  fresh  imjmlsc  and  salutary  inspiration  of 
ihe.se  measures,  the  tremendous  strurrirle  of 

*  ^  O  O 

1813  was  begun  and  carried  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  Blii- 
cher,  Gneisenau,  and  the  Prussian  teotle, 
emphatically  so  called ;  and  that  in  further¬ 
ance  of  these  popular  measures,  and  under 


*  Vol.  i.,  p»  32. 
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the  influence  of  that  liberal  inspiration,  the  I 
late  King  of  Prussia,  in  May,  1815  (in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  renewed  contest  at  Water-  i 
loo,)  gave  a  deliberate  public  promise  to  his  ; 
people  that  he  would  grant  them  a  repre-  ^ 
sentative  constitution  in  conformity  with! 
the  demands  of  the  age.  Now  it  is  quite! 
true  that  promises  of  this  kind  relating  to 
complex  social  changes,  even  when  given 
with  the  most  honest  purpose,  and  acted  ; 
upon  with  the  most  zealous  diligence,  can-  ; 
not  be  fulfilled,  for  the  most  part,  so  soon 
as  either  party  would  desire ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  space  of  twenty-five  years —  I 
a  quarter  of  a  century — is  long  enough  for 
an  absolute  monarch  of  ordinary  vigor  and  ; 
determination,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  take  steps  for  carrying  his  expressed  will 
into  execution.  Frederick  William  111., 
however,  lived  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  the  giving  of  this  public  pledge, 
in  the  midst  of  his  royal  subjects  at  Berlin, 
and  Europe  still  looks  in  vain  for  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  a  national  parliament  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spree,  and  for  the  re-echoing 
of  a  free  popular  voice  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Niemen.  So  far  from  this,  we  have 
seen  Prussia  since  the  paltry  proceeding  | 
against  the  students  in  1817,  closely  banded  : 
with  Metternich,  Gentz,  and  the  other ! 
minions  of  Kaizer  Franz  at  Frankfort,  in  ■ 
what  we  cannot  designate  otherwise  than  as  , 
a  secret  conspiracy  to  rob  the  German  peo-j 
pie  of  their  dear-bought  political  liberties,  | 
and  to  reduce  the  royal  word*  of  the  Kingi 
of  Prussia,  in  its  practical  operation,  as  | 
much  as  possible,  to  a  mockery  and  a  siia.m. 
’Phe  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  his  late  ■ 
majesty,  in  the  matter  of  the  constitution,! 
was  either  a  liar  meaning  purposely  to  de- 1 
ceive,  or  a  political  weakling  unable  to  car- j 
ry  his  own  plans  into  execution,  and  shrink¬ 
ing  dastardly  from  the  spirit  which  himself 
had  raised.  The  former  supposition  is  al¬ 
together  inconsistent  with  his  know’n  char¬ 
acter  ;  there  remains  only  the  latter  ;  and  it 
is  a  supposition  in  perfect  consistency  both 
with  his  previous  political  conduct,  and  with 
the  opinion  of  Napoleon  already  quoted, 

*  “  Charles  1.  sent  a  message  to  parliament 
wherein  he  desired  the  houses’  charity  to  let  him 
know  whether  tliey  will  rest  upon  his  royal 
promise  in  favor  of  their  liberties  ;  which  promise 
he  had  made  at  several  limes,  and  chiefly  by  the 
lord  keeper’s  speech  made  in  his  own  presence. 
If  they  rely  on  it,  he  assured  them  it  should  be 
really  and  royally  perforine«l.” — Hume. 

It  seems  to  be  implied  here  that  the  word  of  a 
king,  like  that  of  a  Quaker,  is  as  good  as  another 
man’s  oath.  Let  history  be  consulted. 
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that  in  political  matters  his  late  majesty 
was  the  child  of  circumstance  r.nd  the  slave 
of  necessity  ;  not  to  be  trusted  unless  w  hen 
the  arm  of  chastisement  stood  ready  uplifted 
to  enforce  a  prompt  and  a  decided  obedi¬ 
ence.  The  same  pliability  of  temper,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  when  the  aristocra¬ 
tic  party  failed  him,  threw  the  royal  pleasure 
of  I’russia  into  the  bands  of  Stein  and  other 
constitutional  reformers,  <lid,  after  Water¬ 
loo,  prepare  him,  as  swiftly  as  decency 
w  ould  allow’,  for  sinking  back  into  the  arms 
of  the  old  bureaucratic  parly  that  now,  w  hen 
the  storm  had  been  weathered  by  better 
men,  dexterously  played  themselves  back 
into  place.  Once  in  possession  of  ilie  royal 
ear,  these  men  had  no  <lifliculty  in  conjuring 
up  a  thousand  phantoms  of  conspiracies 
j  and  convulsions,  rebellions  and  revolutions, 
to  work  upon  his  large  organ  of  caution 
and  conservativeness ;  and  though  they 
j  could  not  induce  him,  being  an  honest  man,. 

I  deliberately  to  recall  his  word,  they  supplied 
I  him  with  reason  after  reason  sutlicieutly 
!  weighty  to  make  him  delay  its  execution 
I  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year ;  till, 
at  last,  after  twenty-five  years  wailing  for 
the  more  convenient  season,  the  fond  old 
promiser  dropt  quietly  into  his  grave,  lsav> 
ing  the  double  legacy  of  royal  perjury  and 
popular  resentment  to  bis  successor.  Such 
a  kingly  game  of  shuflling  the  cards  with 
solemn  pledges  and  promises  was  played  in 
Britain  by  several  crowned  individuals  in 
succession,  at  various  periods  preceding  the 
year  1(388.  What  it  led  to  then  in  our 
island  all  true  Britons  now,  both  w  higs  and 
Tories,  contemplate  w  ith  satisfaction  what 
it  may  le.Td  toon  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  at 
the  present  hour  the  living  majesty  of  Prus¬ 
sia  ought  certainly,  while  it  is  yet  time,  in 
I  ail  seriousness  to  consider. 


Ffoin  the  London  Uunrteily  Review. 

humboldFs  kosmos. 

Kosmos.  Enticurf  einer  physischen  Welt- 
brschreibintg.  }  on  Altiander  von  Hum- 
boldt.  Erster  Band.  Svo.  Stuttgart y 
1845.  Pp.  493.  {Cosmos :  A  Skitch 
of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  World. 
Volume  First.) 

B.\ron  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  was 
born  on  the  14th  September,  17(39;  he  has 
I  consequently  now  entered  his  77th  year. 
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In  liis  preface  to  llie  Kosrnos  he  says: — ‘  In  I 
the  late  evening  of  an  active  life  1  present ! 
to  the  German  jmhlic  a  work  whose  unde- j 
fined  outline  has  hovered  hehire  my  imagin-  j 
ation  for  half  a  century.’  'I'he  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  volume  is  presented 
to  us  secure  beforehand  a  resjiectful  and  ' 
cordial  interest,  independently  of  its  own 
great  merits.  I 

The  general  features  of  tlie  active  life 
to  which  Humboldt  here  alludes  arc  pretty! 
generally  known.  In  the  various  partial 
biographies  of  him  which  have  already  ap-* 
pcared,  we  have  a  more  or  less  accurate, 
repetition  of  nearly  the  same  <letails;  but; 
to  know  Humboldt  aright  there  is  much 
more  of  which  the  public  would  naWurally  ' 
wish  to  be  informed,  regarding  so  eminent 
a  man,  and  which  would  throw  light  upon 
the  history  of  his  occupations  and  enter-  j 
prises.  For  this,  however,  as  well  as  for  j 
a  complete  and  impartial  estimate  of  hisj 
phil  osophical  character,  we  must  be  content  I 
to  wait  till  a  period,  we  hope  still  renmte, 
when  the  events  of  his  life  may  be  con-! 
sidered  as  matter  of  history.  j 

In  the  mean  time  we  may  recall  the  pro- 1 
minent  circumstances  of  his  scientific  ca¬ 
reer.  After  the  routine  of  an  education  at 
Gottingen  and  elsewhere,  which  offers,  so' 
far  as  we  know,  nothing  peculiar,  he  studied 
mining  at  Freyberg  under  Werner — having 
already,  however,  made  a  rapid  journey  to 
Holland,  England,  and  France,  and  having! 
published,  in  his  ‘2(st  year,  an  ‘  Essay  on' 
the  Basalts  of  the  Rhine.’  Though  after¬ 
wards  attached  officially  to  the  mining  | 
corps,  he  appears  to  have  continued  his  ex-  ^ 
cursions  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  , 
in  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  I 
finally  reached  Paris  in  1197,  or  1798,  j 
where  he  was  destined  to  spend  many  after 
years  of  his  life.  His  attention  to  mining  1 
does  not  seem  to  have  prevented  him  from  ; 
attaching  himself  to  many  different  pnr-' 
suits,  amongst  w  hich  botany  and  the  then 
recent  discoveries  of  Galvani  connected 
with  muscular  irritability  may  be  particu¬ 
larly  noticed.  Botany  indeed,  we  know  ! 
from  his  ow  n  authority,  occupieil  him  nearly  ' 
exclusively  for  some  years  ;*  but  even  at  | 
this  time  he  was  practising  the  use  of  those  ' 
astronomical  and  physical  instruments  i 
which  he  afterwards  turned  to  so  good  an  ' 
account. t  His  subsequent  struggles  and 
disappointments  in  the  attempt  to  extend 

*  Kosrnos,  p.  37.'). 

t  Relation  ilistorique.  8vo.  edit.,  i.  67. 
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his  knowledge  of  nature  in  different  re¬ 
gions  are  told  of  in  the  first  part  of  his 
‘  Per.^onal  Narrative.’  'Phe  political  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  civilized  world  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  were  such  as  to  make 
our  im|)atient  traveller  an  unw  illing  prisoner 
within  the  boundarie.s  of  Ihirope.  His  first 
scheme  w  as  to  join  a  friend  going  to  explore 
Egypt  ;  his  second,  to  unite  himself  to  a 
French  circumnavigatory  expedition;  his 
third,  to  acemnpany  a  {Swedish  consul  to 
Algiers  from  .Marseilles  :  but  all  these  pro¬ 
jects  were  negatived  by  the  causes  which 
we  have  mentioned  ;  and  at  last,  in  the  hope 
of  entering  Africa  from  Catliz,  he  proceeded 
to  Spain  in  1199 — where  his  plans  took  an 
entirely  new  ilirection  from  the  unexjiected 
patronage  which  he  received  at  the  court 
of  Madrid.  This  decided  him  to  proceed 
directly  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  there  gratify  the  longings  for  for¬ 
eign  adventure  and  the  scenery  of  the 
tropics,  which  had  haunted  him  from  boy¬ 
hood,  but  had  all  along  been  turned  in  the 
diametrically  opposite  direction  of  Asia. 
He  did  not  reach  America  without  one  or 
two  alarms  of  capture  at  sea,  which  would 
have  returned  him  to  the  shores  of  Europe, 
wherew  ith  his  perverse  destiny  seemed  to 
connect  him;  hut  he  succeeded,  and  from 
1199  to  1S()4  curried  on  those  extensive 
researches  in  the  physical  geography  of 
the  New  World,  by  which  his  name  was  to 
be  invested  with  permanent  celebrity. 

His  return  to  Europe  in  1804  imposed 
upon  him  fresh  labors — the  publication, 
namely,  of  the  results  of  his  journey.  In 
his  manner  of  effecting  this  Baron  Hum- 
holdt  was,  we  think,  ill  advised,  and  pro¬ 
bably  he  has  long  been  of  the  same  opinion. 
In  order  to  bring  his  results  before  the 
world  in  a  manner  worthy,  as  he  conceived, 
of  their  importance,  he  commenced  a  series 
of  gigantic  publications  in  almost  every 
branch  of  science,  and  rendered  himself  for 
the  best  years  of  his  life  a  slave  to  hook- 
sellers  and  engravers.  In  ponderous 
continuity,  but  with  diminishing  cele¬ 
rity,  folio  after  folio,  quarto  after  quar¬ 
to,  octavo  after  octavo,  drojiped  from  the 
press.  In  1817,  (as  we  find  from  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  that  period,)  after  more  than 
twelve  years  of  incessant  labor,  four-fifths 
of  the  pnlilication  were  completed,  and  a 
copy  of  the  part  then  in  print  cost,  upon 
ordinary  paper,  one  hundred  pounds  ster¬ 
ling.  Since  that  time  the  puhlication  has 
been  more  remitted  ; — even  now,  more  than 
forty  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
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ex|)editi«Mi,  it  continues  incomplete — and 
will  probaldy  remain  so.*  The  Baron’s 
constitution  had  need  have  heen  a  ^ood  one 
to  withstand  his  ex|>osure  amid^t  the  snow> 
of  the  Andes  and  the  sviainps  of  the  Ori- 
noc«» ;  hut  it  was  douhtless  more  severelv 
tried  hy  the  pains  and  anxieties  of  so  pr<!- 
tractetl  a  literary  labor. 

'I'lie  lesson  is  one  too  important  to  be 
lost.  Life  is  too  short  ami  uncertain  to  en- 
conraLfe  the  undertaking  of  encyclopa.‘di- 
acal  publications  by  inrlividuals.  'I’here 
cannot  be  a  diinbt  that  w  hat  w  as  truly  valu¬ 
able  in  Humboldt’s  investii;atii>ns  might 
have  been  compri>ed  in  a  fifth,  if  not  a 
tenth,  of  the  bulk,  and  published  within  a 
proportionally  smaller  compassof  time.  It 
a  traveller  narrates  circunistanstially  and 
faithfully  what  he  has  seen  and  observed, 
expresses  his  owm  opinimis,  draws  his  own 
conclusions,  and  refers  generally  to  the  w  rit- 
ings  (if  his  predecessors,  so  as  to  facilitate 
a  comparison,  and  to  extinerate  himselli 
from  a  just  charge  of  emleavoring  tt)  thrr»w 
them  into  the  >hade,  he  does  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  required  of  him.  It  may  be 
left  for  other  and  systematic  writers,  or  fvir 
himself,  as  a  future  and  inde|ieiident  task 
w'hen  he  changes  the  character  of  a  travel¬ 
ler  for  that  of  a  didactic  author,  to  har¬ 
monize  the  entire  body  of  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  to  which  he  has  contributed  into  a 
methodical  whole;  but  first  let  him  publisli, 
.speedily,  and  at  all  hazards  w  hat  belongs  to 
himsell; — otherwi.se,  ere  he  has  finished, 
he  may  have  spent  his  life,  or  his  fortune; 
or  (as  in  the  [)re^ent  case)  his  own  labors 
may  l?e  anticipated  by  other  travellers  w  hom 
his  example  has  encouraged,  and  whose 
{niblication  has  heen  more  individual  and 
less  tardy.  This  I'rror  (as  we  consider  it) 
applies  most  particularly  to  the  Rilntion 
IIL^toriqn(\  or  Personal  Narrative,  which 
was  iiitended  to  bind  together  and  harmon¬ 
ize  the  multifarious  collection  of  astronomi¬ 
cal,  geographical,  botanical,  zoological, 

*  It  seorns,  from  llie  t'xcolloiit  new  edition  of 
RrMWf/ 12,  vol.  ii  p.  ()•”»!*,)  that  llie  nineteenth 
iivraisou  ot’tlie  (M'ograpliiciil  .AtJa.s  of  ihe  ‘Voyage’ 
was  piihlislied  as  lale  as  1840;  that  the  tourth 
volume  ol'  the  ‘  Iteialioii  iii>lori(|i!e  ’  is  still  due  ; 
and  hat  the  (leography  of  Plants  hy  Iliimholdt 
an«l  Kunth,  announced  in  1827,  has  never  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  Lest  the  omission  should  appear  an  in¬ 
tentional  one,  wc  ought  to  recall  to  mind  the  ser- 
vii'.es  of  M.  ilonpland,  a  meritorious  naturalist 
who  was  united  w  itli  llumhol  it  in  his  grand  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  to  w  hose  friendly  piTse.veraiice  our 
author  was  greatly  indebted  Someofthe  strictly 
botanical  parts  of  the  work  were  brought  out  un¬ 
der  liis  care. 


physical,  antiquarian,  ])olitic:il  and  cuni- 
iiiercial  facts  and  investigations  which  the 
author  was  to  distribute  over  so  tnany  vol¬ 
umes,  But  unlortuiiately  and  .‘•trangely, 
this  narrative  was  an  after-thought,  atid  he- 
mg  chiefly  compiled  from  meagre  notes. 
Its  volume  is  swelled  by  elaborate  analyses 
of  preceiling  and  contemporary  works,  and 
eveti  those  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  jour¬ 
ney  ol  Humboldt,  intermixed  with  learned 
dissertations  on  difi'erent  branches  of  sci¬ 
ence. 

We  said  of  this  work,  in  a  contemporary 
article  of  our  Rtvitw,  (U,.  R.,  vol.  xxi.  p. 
3*211,)  that  ‘  it  exhibits  an  exuberance  of 
style,  and  a  weight  of  diction  in  treating 
of  tlie  most  common  occurrences,  which 
could  scarcely  be  tolerated  if  it  were  not 
for  the  solidity  of  the  judgment  and  the 
justness  of  the  conceptions;’  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  author  ‘  is  so  deeply 
versed  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  possessed 
•  »f  such  facility  in  bringing  to  hear  on  every 
object  that  arrests  bis  atlciilion  so  vast  a 
fund  of  know  ledge,  that  we  may  say  of  him 
ill  physics,  what  was  said  of  Barrow  in  di¬ 
vinity,  that  he  never  (juits  a  subject  till  he 
has  exhausted  it.’  This  criticism  and  this 
commendation  are,  we  think,  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  Humboldt’s  later  w'ritings,  with 
reference  to  which  indeed  we  make  these 
remarks  on  the  history  of  his  life. 

Excepting  a  short  journey  to  Naples  w  ith 
(jiay  Lussac  and  V^ui  Buch  in  1H05  (the 
year  after  his  return  from  .America,)  his 
taste  for  travelling  seems  to  have  heen  con- 
trolled  by  circumstances  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  eighteen  of  which  he  spent 
constantly  in  Paris,*  w  here  he  cemented  his 
early  friendship  with  a  much  younger,  but 
even  then  eminent,  philosopher,  M.  Arago, 
of  which  very  many  traces  may  be  seen  in 
tlie  work  before  us.  'I'lie  choicest  years 
of  Humboldt’s  life,  from  thirty-five  to  rtfty- 
iive,  were  thus  spent  in  a  capital,  and  al¬ 
most  exclusively  employed  in  editing  his 
*  Voyage.’  The  result  was  not  only  to  de¬ 
prive  the  world  of  much  which  he  might 
have  done  had  he  been  enabled  to  prose¬ 
cute  sooner  and  more  elVectually  liis  early 
and  continually  cherished  project  of  explor¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  Asia  ;  but  it  was  perhaps 
even  injurious  in  some  re.«pecisto  hisquali- 
hcalions  as  an  autlior.  To  dwell  with  in¬ 
cessant  attention  for  twenty  years  upon  the 
acquisitions  made  during  hve,  cannot  be 
e.sieemed  a  desirable  arrangement.  Espe^ 

*  Kosinos,  p.  437. 
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daily  since,  from  ihe  form  of  publication  | 
adopted,  a  vast  number  of  obsc*rvali«)ns  and  ] 
of  subjects  of  discussion  came  to  l)e  treated  I 
of  in  different  <livision3  <d’  the  work — j 
which  occasi(tns  a  perpetual  reference  from 
one  to  the  other,  a  continued  strugirle  to 
j)rese?it  the  same  simple  fact  in  several 
forms  and  under  several  aspects,  and  that  j 
tendency  to  make  the  most  of  trivia!  circum¬ 
stances,  already  alluded  to,  which  inevitabi) 
encourages  a  prolix  and  embarrassed  style. 
Vivid  description,  close  and  convincing 
reasonings,  and  terse  composition  are  not 
in  general  characteristic  of  Humboldt’s 
writings;  and  the  rea.son  is,  that  when  be 
ought  to  have  written  a  sitigle  work,  or  at 
most  two,  be  wrote  an  encyclopaMlia.  Even 
bis  hand-writing  bears  testimony  to  the 
drudgery  of  continued  labor  for  the  press, 
and  the  minute  conglomeration  of  ball- 
formed  characters  betrays  the  secret  o( 
writing  a  volume  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  muscular  exertion. 

What  might  not  tiiose  twenty  years  have 
done  for  exploring  other  and  eqtjally  (if  not 
more)  interesting  regions,  which  he  sjient 
in  toiling  over  and  over  the  ground  of  his 
youthful  travels.  If  instead  of  describing 
and  re-describing  bis  Cotopaxi  and  Jorul- 
lo,  and  Teneriffe,  he  ha<l  explored  tlie  vol¬ 
canoes  of  Central  Asia,  never  seen  by  ge- 
(>logist  ;  if  instead  of  dwelling  so  continu¬ 
ally  on  his  favorite  Chimborazo  (soon  to 
lose  the  character  of  maximum  elevation 
even  in  its  own  continent)  he  bad  attempt¬ 
ed  the  heights  of  the  Himalaya,  posterity 
would  have  been  more  beneliteil,  and  his 
contemporary  reputation  would  surely  not 
have  suffered.  To  the  East  his  early  stu¬ 
dies,  as  well  as  his  early  aspirations,  had 
been  ilirected :  be  bad  made  pr«)gress,  as 
he  tells  us,  in  the  Oriental  itmgues,  and  in 
the  study  of  the  history  of  those  obscure, 
in  some  instances  forgotten  nations,  whose 
literature  and  arts  contributed  so  much  to 
Euriipean  civilization.  Finally  when,  par¬ 
tially  relieved  from  the  trammels  of  bis 
book,  he  undertook  in  IH'iiH  a  joiirnev  to 
Siberia,  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Russian  government,  and  with  two  com¬ 
panions  worthy  of  him — Ehrenberg  and 
Gustav  Rose, — bis  procedure  was  far  too 
raj)id  to  be  productive  of  any  great  results  : 
for  we  find  him  carried  over  a  space  oi 
about  11,(10(1  English  miles  in  nine  months 
— in  the  course  of  w  hich  he  had  not  touched 
on  any  of  the  more  problematical  ground 
which  it  is  so  important  to  geography  and 


geology  to  exjdore.*  The  results,  very  in¬ 
teresting  so  far  as  they  went,  have  already 
been  distributed  or  repeated  in  at  least  fuur 
differe  t  works.t 

It  may  be  suspected  too  that  our  author, 
whilst  acipiiring  a  knowledge  of  the  jihysi- 
cal  geography  of  these  remote  regions,  has 
not  paid  .so  much  attention  to  objects  not 
less  important,  tlioiigh  near  at  band.  His 
early  and  cursory  journeys  in  England, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  the  trip  to  Vesii- 
1  vius  in  18(15,  and  bis  brief  transit  through 
Spain  on  bis  way  to  America,  are  the  oidy 
ones  which  we  can  collect  from  bis  writings 
(and  be  never  omits  an  ('pjiortunity  t)f  spe¬ 
cifying  what  be  has  persoiuilly  seen)  to  have 
been  made  for  the  purpi  ses  of  scieiitilic  ol>- 
servatiiMi,  and  these  regions  be  surveyed  in 
so  general  a  manner  that  he  almost  invari¬ 
ably  cites  other  writers  liir  the  authority  of 
European  facts.  M  e  learn  from  the  work 
before  us,  vrbat  we  always  suspected,  that 
though  volcanic  phenomena  have  obiaineil 
more  of  his  attention  than  any  others  in 
j  geology,  be  has  never  visited  Etna.  M  liilst 
I  we  admire  Humboldt’s  character,  and  most 
j  deeply  resjiect  his  attainments,  we  cannot 
’  but  cast  a  regretful  retrosjiect  on  what  be 
might  have  done,  had  he  not  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  raise  a  literary  pyramid  whose  mass, 
like  those  of  Egypt,  should  be  itself  a  pass¬ 
port  to  immortality. 

It  is  satisfacti'ry,  however,  to  add  that 
the  happy  accident  of  a  protracted  life — 
protracted,  as  the  Kosinrs  shows,  to  beyond 
the  limit  assigned  bv  the  Psalmist,  without 
anv  diminution  of  mental  power,  or  even  a 
I  flagging  of  the  indomitable  perseverance 
and  research  of  bis  earlier  days, —  has  w  ell 
nigh  compensated  the  world  for  the  tin  e 
exjiended  in  publication.  Baron  Humboldt 
has  lived  not  only  to  enlighten  the  world  by 
a  series  of  original  wc^rks,  continued  in  tol¬ 
erably  rapid  succession,  and  of  wliicb  the 
latest,  as  we  shall  hope  to  show’,  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  its  predecessors,  but  be  has  been 
enabled  to  confer  upon  ibe  sciences,  to 
w  Inch  be  has  all  his  life  been  devoted  w  itii 
a  pure  and  disinterested  attachment,  other 
and  great  collateral  benet'its.  His  positi«>n 
in  society  enables  him  to  be  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  sovereign  of  bis  own 
country,  and  if  bis  attendance  on  the  King 
of  Prussia  has  reipiired  some  sacrifices  of  a 
scientific  kind,  these  are  probably  compen- 

*  lliuitholdt,  Asie  Ceiilralp,  iii  ru8. 

t  Hose’s  Heise  luicli  dciii  Ournl.  Kilter’s  Asien. 
il iirnboldt,  Fraginents  Asiatiqiies.  llumholUt, 
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sated  l)y  the  value  of  his  political  iutlueiice  j 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  labors,  and  i 
distinction  of  the  merits  of  others.  Noj 
human  being  breathes  who  is  more  free  j 
from  personal  jealousy  and  literary  enmity 
than  the  Prussian  jihilosopher.  It  may  well 
be  believed  tliai  he  has  not  an  enemy,  and 
many  are  the  warm  friends  whom  his  ur¬ 
banity  and  generosity  have  attached  to  him.j 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  this 
article  that  he  seems  to  feel  more  pleasure 
in  claiming  for  others  the  reputation  which 
lie  thinks  they  deserve,  than  in  demanding 
honor  for  himself.  Ntir  is  his  inlluence 
confined  to  his  own  country.  Domestica¬ 
ted  equally  in  Paris  as  in  nerlin,  two  of, 
the  chief  European  Academies  regard  him  * 
almost  as  an  oracle;  and  in  States  with 
which  he  has  no  connexion  his  inlluence 
has,  to  our  own  knowledge,  been  eflTiciently 
exerted,  not  merely  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  by  making  suggestions  for  carry-! 
ing  on  extended  sebemes  of  observation,  j 
but  with  two  at  least  of  the  most  jealous 
governments  of  Kurope  in  procuring  per¬ 
sonal  favor,  and  the  relaxation  of  j)olitical 
decrees,  on  behalf  of  persons  engaged  in 
scientific  pursuits. 

We  turn  then  to  the  work  immediately 
before  us — the  first  volume  of  three  which 
arc  intended  to  embrace  a  summary  of 
physical  knowledge,  as  connected  with  a 
delineation  of  the  material  universe;  for 
such,  as  well  as  we  can  define  it,  appears 
to  be  the  scope  of  an  undertaking,  worthy 
certainly  of  this  author’s  accurate  and  ex¬ 
tensive  acquirements  and  mature  experi¬ 
ence,  with  which  he  proposes  to  sum  up 
the  labors  of  an  energetic  and  thoughtful 
life. 

The  scheme  is  great,  and  he  does  not 
disguise  to  himself  its  ditriculty.  The 
volume  before  us  includes  some  conqiara- 
tively  short  jirefatory  dissertations — and 
then  ‘  NaturgeimiUle,’  or  a  descriptive  ac¬ 
count  of  the  material  universe.  'Phe  re¬ 
maining  two  volumes  are  to  treat  of  the 
ways  ill  which  the  study  of  nature  may  be 
promoted  and  rendered  attractive  ;  the  his¬ 
tory  of  natural  investigations,  or  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  human  mind  towards  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  physical  truths;  and,  finally,  a 
systematic  development  of  individual  natu¬ 
ral  sciences.  The  fir«ii  volume,  which  alone 
is  published,  includes  in  itself  so  wide  a 
range,  and  treats  of  subjects  so  peculiarly- 
fitted  for  Humboldt’s  genius, — (the  pictures 
of  nature) — that  we  do  not  fear  any  in¬ 
justice  to  the  author  in  treating  of  it  sep¬ 


arately.*  Unfortunately  for  every  reader  it 
possesses  neither  table  of  contents  nor 
index,  and  these  deficiencies  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  dilliculiy  of  our  proposed  task. 

Of  the  prolegomena,  or  initiatory  e>sa\s, 
we  have  not  much  to  say.  They  consi>t 
in  the  first  place  of  a  preface — in  the  next, 
of  a  popular  discourse  on  the  pleasures  aiid 
aiivantages  of  science — and  tlie  third  is  en¬ 
titled  ‘  an  attempt  to  define  the  limits  and 
materials  of  a  physical  description  of  the 
world.’  In  this  triple  preface,  covering, 
with  the  notes,  nearly  eighty  jiages  of  the 
original,  we  find  some  rejietition  and  a  want 
of  definiteness,  together  with  a  tendency 
to  digression,  which  we  think  calculated  to 
convey  an  unfavorable  impression  in  open¬ 
ing  a  volume  of  which  by  far  the  greater 
part  is  not  liable  to  any  one  of  these  objec¬ 
tions,  for  tbe  Picture  of  Nature  wbich  fol- 
l(*ws  is  concise,  methodical,  and  perspicu- 
,  ous.  We  are  the  more  sorry  that  the 
I  Introduction  should  be  uninviting.  'I’hc 
first  discourse  told  very  well,  we  have  no 
doubt,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
j  was  delivered,  as  an  oration  in  presence  of 
the  Prussian  royal  family  and  a  mixed 
audience,  w  here  consecutive  exposition  and 
unity  of  argument  are  not  missed,  unless 
I  by  a  few  critical  auditors,  their  place  being 
supplied  by  a  series  of  rather  lively  pictures 
connected  with  the  jiersonal  history  of  an 
ex|)ositor  dignified  by  rank  as  well  as  fame, 
and  by  the  interest  w  hicb  tbe  mention  of  il¬ 
lustrious  contemporaries  alw  ay  s  produces  in 
oral  discourse.  Did  our  limits  permit,  there 
are,  however,  several  passages  which  we 
should  like  to  transfer  to  our  pages;  and 
even  as  it  is,  we  cannot  omit  to  mention 
the  manner  in  which  the  somew  hat  delicate 
national  (piestion  of  the  merits  of  bis 
German  countrymen  as  expositors  of  the 
physical  sciences  is  treated  ; — 

I  *  W«'  regret  tliat  tlie  appearance  of  an  Englisb 
translation  of  the  Kosinos  undertaken  by  Colonel 
I  Sabine,  with  tbe  connirrence  of  tbe  aiitbor,  lias 
I  been  anticipated  by  tbe  jiublicatiou  of  anotber 
j  translation  in  tbe  form  of  J’arts  or  Fasciculi, 
/riiis  translation  may,  we  dare  sav,  be,  on  the 
whole,  decently  executed,  but  we  sbould  much 
[irefer,  of  course,  a  deliberate  version  bearing  the 
guar.iutee  of  a  name  so  eminent  as  Colonel  Sa¬ 
bine’s,  and  autbenticated  l>y  Itaron  ilumboldt’s 
approbation  W’e  hope  and  trust,  tberefore,  ibat 
(hilonel  Sabine  has  not  dropped  his  design.  In 
our  (piotatioiis  in  tbe  present  article,  we  have  gen 
erally  c'»iisnlle<l  ibe  (ierman  original  alone  ,  but 
in  the  extracts  from  tbe  eighty  pages  of  pre¬ 
liminary  matter,  reference  has  likewi-e  been  made 
to  proed-sbeets  of  the  French  translation,  revi>ied 
I  by  the  anllior  himself,  in  wbicb  some  modifica¬ 
tions  are  noticeable. 
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‘It  is  not  perh.Tps,  witliont  reason,’  he  says, 
‘that  our  scieniitic  literature  has  been  re¬ 
proached  with  not  sulliciently  distiuL^uisliing 
tiic  (fcneral  t’rotn  the  8j)ecial,  tlie  enlarged 
view  of  the  results  of  knowledge  from  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  facts  iti  detail  hy  nteans  of 
which  they  have  been  obtained;  which  has 
h'd  the  first  poet  of  our  time  (Goihe)  impati¬ 
ently  to  exclaim,  “The  Germans  possess  the 
gift  of  rendering  the  sciences  inaccessible.” 
It'  we  let  the  scallohling  remain  we  are  de- 
jtrived  of  a  full  view  of  the  building.’ — Kos- 
mos,  p.  29. 

In  a  subsequent  passage  he  disclaims  any 
participations  in  the  metaphysical  dreams 
of  the  German  ‘  Nalur-phihtsophie,’  whicii, 
erring  as  far  on  the  other  side  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  Bacon  and  Newton  as  tlie  merely 
laborious  compilers  of  facts  without  regard 
to  principles  do  on  this, — show  how  easy 
it  is  first  to  degrade  science  and  then  to 
trample  it  under  foot.  Humboldt  says,  in 
his  second  essay — 

‘The  exposition  of  the  totality  of  observed 
facts  does  not  exclude  the  desire  to  trace  by 
principles  of  reasoning  their  mutual  connex¬ 
ion,  to  generalize  where  it  is  practicable 
amongst  the  mas>nf  individual  obst*rv.itions, 
ami  to  tend  to  the  discovery  of  laws.  Con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  universe  founded  solely  on 
abstract  principles  of  speculativ^e  philosophy, 
woiild  assign,  no  doubt,  to  the  science  of  the 
material  universe,  a  more  elevated  aim.  I  am 
far  from  blaming  elforts  which  1  have  not  at¬ 
tempted,  merely  because  their  success  remains 
as  yet  very  questionable.  Contrary  to  the 
desire  and  advice  of  those  profound  and  pow¬ 
erful  thinkers  who  have  given  a  new  lite  to 
the  speculations  which  the  ancients  originated, 
systems  of  the  philo.^ophy  of  nature  have,  in 
our  Germany,  withdrawn  attention  for  a  lime 
from  tlie  important  studies  of  mathematical 
jdiy.sics.  The  intoxication  of  pretended  con¬ 
quests  already  made,  a  new  and  extravagantly 
symbolical  language,  a  predilection  for  formu¬ 
la  of  scholastic  rea.'Oning  more  contracted 
than  were  known  to  the  middle  ages,  have 
distinguished,  by  the  youthful  abuse  of  noble 
])Ovvers,  the  short  saturnalia  ol'  a  purely  iileal 
system  of  nature.  I  repeat  the  expression, 
abuse  of  power  ;  for  eminent  persons  attached 
both  to  speculative  studies  and  to  the  sciences 
of  observation  have  not  taken  part  in  these 
saturnalia.  Uesulfs  obtained  by  e.Nperimental 
observation  cannot  be  in  contradiction  with 
the  true  philosophy  of  nature.  AV’hen  contra¬ 
diction  appears,  tlie  fault  lies  either  in  the 
hollowness  of  the  speculation — or  in  the  ex- 
aggerated  pretensions  of  an  empiricism  which 
attempts  to  prove  from  experience  more  than 
can  really  be  deduced  from  it.’ — Kosnios,  j>p 
es-9. 

These  sentimenls  arc  honorable  to  the 
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auilu»r,  and  are  well  ex|)ressed  ;  and  the 
candor  with  which  he  ex|)(ises  the  errors 
which  have  iii  speakably  injured  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  German  authors  on  the  economy  of 
the  material  universe,  should  have  led,  we 
think,  to  a  plainer  rec<\gnition  of  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Knglish  school  in  this 
resjiect.  But  Humboldt  himself  is  perhaps 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  censure: 
for  he  becomes  involved  and  obscure,  and 
seems  to  feel  his  ground  shake  under  him, 
whenever  his  subject  inevitably  leads  him 
for  a  moment  from  the  detail  of  phenomena 
and  their  classification,  to  speak  of,  or  hint 
at,  the  remotest  idea  of  causation.  The 
most  distinct  passage  to  be  found  on  this 
subject  is  the  following  : — 

‘  In  Kubmitling  physical  phenomena  and 
historical  eveni.s  to  tlie  exercise  of  the  rellecling 
I  I’acully,  and  in  a.scending  by  reasoning  to 
their  causes,  we  become  more  and  more  pene¬ 
trated  by  that  ancient  belief  that  the  forces  in¬ 
herent  in  matter,  anil  those  regulating  the 
moral  worhi.  exert  ‘heir  action  under  the 
empire  of  a  Pt  imordittl  Xfrr.^ailij.  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  movements  periodiciiHy  renewed  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals.  It  i.s  this  Neces¬ 
sity,  thi.s  secret  but  permari'^nt  bond,  this 
I  periodical  return  in  the  progressive  develope- 
ment  of  forms,  of  plienomena,  and  of  events, 
which  constitute  Xdlnre,  obedient  to  a  primie- 
val  impulse  given.’ 

We  have  here  used  the  French  version, 
corrected  by  Humboldt  himself.  In  his 
original  German  text  the  definition  of  Na¬ 
ture  is  somewhat  flifferent  : — 

‘This  Necessity  is  the  essence  (  BV.s’c?/) 
of  Nature  : — it  is  nature  herself  in  both  spheres 
of  its  existence,  the  material  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual.’ —  Kosntus.  p.  ‘32. 

But  Humboldt’s  views  of  the  restriction 
under  which  physierd  philosophers  arc 
placed  in  their  inductive  speculations  is 
more  limited  than  the  men  of  science  of 
our  own  country  will  readily  conceiie.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  the  ‘  ultimate  end  of  the 
experimental  sciences  is  to  ascend  to  the  e.x- 
istence  of  laws,  and  to  generalize  them  pro¬ 
gressively  but  where  is  the  inductive  jiro- 
cess  to  end  ?  Where  is  the  generalization 
of  the  last  and  highest  group  of  laws?  'I'hc 
contemplation  of  a  law  of  Nature  derived 
from  the  generalization  of  individual  facts, 
is  as  pure  ly  a  subject  of  abstract  intellectu¬ 
al  concejition  as  any  foundcfl  on  moral 
phenomena  ;  and  the  reasoning  through  a 
chain  of  causes  must  evidently  bring  us  at 
last  to  the  first  cause  of  all — be  it  Neces 
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sity,  or  be  it  God.  Our  author  seems  eveii 
to  admit  as  mucli,  although  lie  excuses 
hiinseir  from  |)rosecutin|r  liis  own  (reiieral- 
izatious  u[)  to  tlie  point  whitlier  tliey  must 
ultimately  carry  him  : — 

‘  We  are  yet  fur,’  he  adds  in  the  second  dis¬ 
course,  ‘  IVotn  the  period  when  it  will  he  possi¬ 
ble  to  reduce  all  the  mauifest.itiofis  of  our 
senses  to  the  conception  of  imity  in  Nature. 
It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  that  epoch 
will  ever  arrive.  The  complication  of  the 
problem,  and  the  immensity  of  the  universe 
almost  quell  the  hope  of  it.  Rut  if  the  whole 
he  itupossihle,  there  remains  the  partial  solu¬ 
tion  of  tlie  problem,  atid  to  strive  after  the 
comprehension  of  natural  phenomena  must 
he  the  hii^hest  and  perpetual  «r,)al  of  all  scien- 
tific  inquiry.  True  to  the  character  of  wij 
earlier  writings  awl  to  the  nature  of  my  occ.u- 
pa'ionn,  which  were  ilecotpd  to  e.vperiinenta, 
mea^urea^  awl  search  a  fter  facts,  /  confine 
myself  strictly  to  empirical  considerations. 
It  is  the  only  irround  upon  which  I  feel  myself 
competent  to  move  without  a  sense  of  insecuri¬ 
ty.' — Kosmos,  pp.  07-8. 

We  think  that  this  is  too  humble  an 
estimate  of  the  province  of  an  author  who| 
proposes  to  map  creation  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  to  explain  the  connexion  and 
mutual  dependence  of  its  parts;  a  province 
well  entitled  to  the  name  of  ISiatukal 
Pinr.osoi’HY  founded  on  the  principles  of 
induction,  as  opposed  to  that  scholastic 
science  of  presumptuous  Deduction,  which 
our  author  has  so  justly  condemned,  and 
which  in  Germany  seeks  to  monopolize  a 
name  rendered  at  once  sacred  and  classi¬ 
cal  by  its  adoption  by  Newton.  Far  other 
was  his  estimate  of  the  end  and  limit  of 
natural  investigations.  To  exclude  the 
idea  of  cause  would  have  been,  in  his  esti¬ 
mation,  to  have  degraded  his  science. — 

‘  Ilujc  de  Dt%o,’  said  the  author  of  the 
Principia,  ‘  de  quo  utiq’ie  ex  phenomcnis 
disserere,  ad  Philosophiatn  Naturaleni  per- 
tinet.’ 

We  are  far  indeed  from  deliiihtin'T  in  the 
tendency  of  some  authors  on  natural  sci¬ 
ences  to  drag  in  religious  views  at  every 
turn,  thus  secularizing  things  sacred  in  the 
attempt  to  sanctify  things  profane.  We 
av«)wour  belief  that  tin*  province  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Tlieology  is  confined  within  narrow  and 
very  definite  limits,  although  within  these 
limits  it  exercises  a  just  and  incontestable 
jurisdiction ;  but  we  delight  not  in  the 
pedantry  of  converting  treatises  of  science 
into  doctrinal  compilations.  There  is, 
however,  an  opposite  pedantry  as  worthy  of 
condemnation.  We  conceive  it  to  be  im¬ 


possible  for  any  well-constituted  mind  to 
contemplate  the  sum  and  totality  of  crea¬ 
tion,  to  generalize  its  princijiles,  to  mark 
the  curious  relations  of  its  parts,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  subtle  chain  of  connexion  and 
unity  between  beings  ami  events  apparent¬ 
ly  the  most  remote  in  space,  time,  and  con¬ 
stitution,  without  referring  more  or  less  to 
the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  and  to  the  dc~ 
sis^n  of  a  superintending  Providence. — 
We  call  it  the  highest  pedantry  of  intellect 
to  put  to  silence  suggestions  which  arise 
spontaneously  in  every  mind,  whether  cul¬ 
tivated  or  not,  when  engaged  in  such  con- 
templ.vtions ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  observe 
in  the  work  before  us  a  silence  on  such 
topics  so  pointed  as  must  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  at  least  every  English  reader.  We 
must  consider  it  as  part  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  in  treating  of  works  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  objects  and  ends  of  science.  Dr. 
Whcwell’s  History  and  Pliilosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences  are  never  mentioned, 
and  even  Dr.  Ruck  land’s  Bridgewater 
Treatise  is  quoted  by  a  wrong  title. 

We  had  something  to  say  (if  time  per¬ 
mitted)  upon  the  special  subject  of  the 
second  discourse — the  limitation  {Begrcn- 
zung)  and  treatment  of  a  physical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  world ;  which,  however,  in 
reality,  only  occupies  a  portion  of  it.  We 
perceive  that  the  English  translator  has 
been  sorely  puzzled  by  the  Germanisms, 
the  subtleties,  and  the  digressive  nature  of 
this  composition.  For  ourselves,  we  can 
j  only  say  that,  after  a  careful  study  of  it,  our 
I  notions  of  the  subtle  something  which  the 
author  wishes  to  define  under  the  name  of 
Cosmos  remain  invested  with  a  somewhat 
hazy  want  of  precision.  Nothwithstanding 
the  declaration  (p.  (il)  of  our  author’s  dis¬ 
like  to  new  terms,  and  of  his  attachment 
to  facts  instead  of  words,  we  venture  to 
think  his  introduction  of  the  word  Cosmos 
into  our  vocabulary  unnecessary,  and  the 
word  itself,  after  all,  indefinite.  As  to  its 
necessity,  we  perceive  that  our  author  finds 
fault  with  physical  geographers  in  the  treat- 
j  ment  of  their  science  on  two  ground.s — 1st, 
as  limiting  it  to  a  mere  detail  of  terrestrial 
peculiarities,  such  as  heights  of  mountains, 
declivities  of  rivers,  or  forms  of  continents, 
without  reference  to  any  governing  or  pre¬ 
dominant  principle  by  which  these  facts 
may  be  cla.s.'iified,  which  he  reserves  to  the 
to  the  science  of  Cosmos  (p.  53):  and 
•2ndly,  as  treating  of  our  globe  only  inci- 
iilentally  as  a  member  of  the  planetary 
j  .-iysiem,  and  net  treating  of  sidereal  and  plan- 
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ctary  systems  first,  and  our  earth  as  a  mem- 1 
her  of  one  of  them.  As  to  tlie  first  of  these  | 
ohjections,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  pliysieal  j 
j^eographer  of  the  least  merit  ever  thoiiglit  1 
tliat  his  task  was  completed  by  a  bare  enu-  j 
meration  of  facts  in  geographical  and  not  in  j 
systematic  order ;  and  to  systematize  is  in  i 
such  a  case  to  compare — which  is  all  that 
Cosmos  does  Our  physical  geographers  j 
have  therefore  been  cosmograpliers  without ! 
knowing  it.  ’I'liey  may  say  like  Lagrange,! 
when  Monge’s  new  science  of  Descriptive! 
Geometry  was  explained  to  him,  ‘Ah!  je  j 
ne  savais  pas  cpie  je  savais  la  Geometric  I 
Descriptive.’  As  to  the  supposed  exclusion  | 
of  terrestrial  from  celestial  physics,  it  docs 
not  really  appear  to  us  of  much  consequence 
whether  the  relation  of  our  globe  to  the 
other  heaveidy  bodies  be  treated  of,  as  we 
believe  it  has  almost  invariably  been  by 
physical  geographers,  as  a  preliminary  or 
introductory  chapter  to  the  physical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  or  whether  the  two  be 
wrought  up  together  into  a  connected  dis¬ 
course;  at  least  for  so  trilling  a  distinction, 
it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  introduce 
a  fresh  nomenclature. 

We  should  also  have  wished  to  consider 
how  far  the  philosophy  of  physical  geogra- 
])hy  can  be  accurately  restricted  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  we  understand  to  be  the  wish  of 
our  author  (although  that  wish  and  these 
restrictions  are,  we  must  add,  rather  to  be 
collected  from  the  sense  than  submitted  to 
definition.)  We  are  at  some  loss  to  per¬ 
ceive  why  all  the  most  certain  part  of  pliys- 
ical  astronomy  is  omitted,  and  yet  we  have 
a  very  interesting  and  minute  dissertation 
upon  the  hypotheses  proposed  to  explain  the 
fall  of  aerolites,  volcanic  eruptions,  and 
many  questions  of  geological  and  atmos¬ 
pherical  dynamics.  We  are  at  a  loss  also 
to  see  why  the  philosophy  of  botany  is  to 
be  confined  to  the  geography  of  plants — 
why  the  general  doctrines  of  crystallo¬ 
graphy  and  the  broad  outlines  of  the  sci¬ 
ences  of  mineralogy  and  zoology  do  not 
form  as  much  a  part  of  the  science  of  Cos¬ 
mos  as  the  prior  existence  and  succession 
of  extinct  species,  or  as  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race  now  peopling  the  globe  ?  These 
and  other  questions  we  could  have  dwelt 
upon,  with  the  wish  that  we  might  see  these 
preliminarydissertations  rc-modclled  so  as  to 
display,  without  circumlocution  and  without 
ambiguity,  the  actual  division  of  human 
knowledge  which  the  author  appears  to  con¬ 
template,  and  which  his  systematic  acquire¬ 
ments,  great  experience  and  acknowledged 
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authority,  eminently  entitle  him  to  promul¬ 
gate.  But  we  have  already  dwelt  long 
enough  upon  these  preliminaries,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  analyze  the  main  body  of  the  work, 
the  Descriptive  account  of  the  Material 
World,  which  occupies  (with  copious 
notes  citing  authorities,)  five-sixths  of  the 
volume. 

Baron  Humboldt  thus  sums  up  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  portion  of  his  work  : — 

‘We  commence  widi  the  consideration  of 
the  depths  of  space  and  the  region  of  the  far¬ 
thest  nebvdir,  gradually  de.scending  through 
the  mass  of  stars  to  which  our  system  belongs, 
to  the  terrestrial  spheroid  surrounded  by  air 
and  water,  to  the  consideration  of  its  form, 
temperature,  and  magnetic  tension,  and  to  the 
world  of  life  vvhich,  under  the  excitement  of 

light,  expands  itself  upon  its  surface . 

Every  thing  sensible,  which  a  persevering 
study  of  Nature  in  every  direction  and  down 
to  our  own  times,  has  brought  to  light,  is  the 
material  from  which  our  delineation  is  to  be 
ilrawn  ;  it  includes  its  inherent  testimony  of 
truth  and  fidelity. — Kosmus,  p.  80. 

And  farther  on  after  referring  to  a  future 
section  of  the  work  for  the  history  of  sci¬ 
ence,  he  adds — 

‘  My  duty  is  to  depict  generally  the  state  of 
knowledge,  according  to  its  measure  and  lim¬ 
its.  at  the  present  time.  Mean  results  are  the 
ultimate  aim,  nay,  the  expression  of  physical 
laws,  as  regards  what  is  subject  to  motion  and 
change.  They  exhibit  to  us  Constancy  in  the 
midst  of  Change  and  the  ceaseless  course  of 
events.  So,  for  example,  the  progress  (»f  the 
modern  measuring  and  weigliing  science  of 
ph  ysics  is  eminently  indicated  by  the  attain¬ 
ment  or  the  correction  of  the  mean  values  of 
certain  magnitudes;  so  numerical  cyphers 
present  themselves  again,  but  with  an  enlarired 
meaning,  as  they  formerly  did  in  the  schools  of 
Italy,  the  last  an  i  only  remain  of  hieroglyph¬ 
ics  in  our  writings,  but  all-powerful  in  Cosmi- 
cal  science.’ — p.  82. 

He  thus  proceeds  in  a  more  lively  strain  : 

‘The  zealous  philosopher  is  delighted  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  numerical  relations  by 
which  the  dimensions  of  space,  the  magni¬ 
tudes  of  the  jilanets,  and  their  periodical  dis¬ 
turbances,  are  denoted  ;  or  the  threefohl  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  earth’s  magnetism,  the  mean 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  quantity  of 
lieat  which  the  sun  sheds  daily  or  yearly  on 
any  spot  of  the  fixed  or  lluiil  surface  of  our 
ijlobe.  But  unsatisfied  is  the  poet,  unsatisfied 
the  ever-curious  multitude.  To  both  of  these, 
Science  seems  as  if  desolate,  many  questions 
being  rejected  as  dubious  or  insoluble  which 
formerly  were  cntert;iinci!.  In  her  mere  rigid 
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form  and  stilTcr  drapery  she  loses  tlic  more 
eeductive  charm  with  which  she  was  invested 
by  a  philosophy  of  forms  and  .symbols  calcu¬ 
lated  to  deceive  the  judgment  and  amuse  the 
fancy.  Long  before  the  discovery  of  the  .\ew 
^Vorld  it  had  been  supposed  that  laud  was 
visible  from  the  Canaries  and  Azores.  Hut 
these  were  phantoms,  not  caused  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  refraction,  but  due  only  to  the  conjec¬ 
tures  of  the  spectators,  whose  lofigiag  eyes 
strove  to  penetrate  the  distant  haze.  The  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  phys¬ 
ics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  of  a  later 
period,  abundantly  otfered  similar  airy  visions. 
At  the  litnits  of  exact  knowledL^e  (as  from  a 
lofty  island  shore.)  we  cast  a  saniruine  gaze 
towards  unknown  regions.  The  belief  of  the 
unusual  and  the  marvellous  lends  a  distinct 
outline  to  every  creation  of  fancy ;  and  the 
realms  of  imagination,  with  their  cosmological, 
geognostical,  ami  magrictic  dreams,  are  imme¬ 
diately  confouniled  with  the  domain  oi' reality.’ 
Kosmos,  p.  82-3. 

In  the  astronomical  part  of  Cosmos, 
our  autltor  invariably  treats  tlie  so-called 
nebular  hypothesis  as  an  ascertained  physi¬ 
cal  fact,  and  in  so  fur  appears  for  once  to 
abandon  the  cautious  limits  of  descriptive 
writing  and  simple  classification  which  he 
has  imposed  upon  himself.  Not  only  does 
he  maintain  Ilerschel’s  doctrine  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  consolidation  of  nebulous  matter 
(which,  however,  he  ascribes  (p.  87)  to  An¬ 
aximenes  and  the  Ionic  school ;)  not  only 
does  he  atFirm  this  process  to  be  ‘  going  on 
under  our  eyes,’  and  to  be  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  ‘  development’  of  organic 
beings — thus  assimilating  the  universe  to 
a  garden  or  a  forest.  He  also  accepts  as 
established,  and  apparently  not  admitting 
of  a  doubt,  the  theory  peculiar  to  Laplace  of 
the  of  nebulous  rings  by  centrifugal 

force,  and  the  subsetpteul  still  more  incom¬ 
prehensible  agglomeration  of  these  rings 
into  solitary  rotating  planets  and  satellites  : 
and  he  even  asstintes  it  as  established  (p. 
89,  95,)  that  the  zodiacal  light  arises  (as 
Cassini  imagined)  from  a  still  uticondensed 
ring  of  world-vapor,  ( iprlt-rlunst )  between 
tlie  orbits  of  V'enus  and  .Mars.  On  all  this 
doctrine  we  retain  the  most  energetic 
doubts.*  The  progress  of  discovery  at  the 

*  The  sole  phenomenon  of  our  system  which 
mi^ht  lend  countenance  to  Lapl  ice's  notion  (and 
which  perhaps  suggested  it)  is  the  unique,  and  im¬ 
posing  one  of  S  itinn's  ring.  We  (diserve  a  very 
gooil  remark  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  .Monck  .Mason's 
‘  Creation  by  the  immediate  Agency  of  (Jod,’  p 
.70,  which  is  undoubtedly  corre<-t ;  to  wit,  that  the 
c.\cessively  small  and  unifi>rm  thickness  of  this 
vast  expan.sion  of  matter,  (estimat<d  at  only  100 
miles,  with  an  e.xtreme  diameter  of  ne  itly  200,- 


noi 

present  time  is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  it, 
as  every  one  conversant  with  the  scientific 
literature  t)f  the  day  is  aware  of;  as  a  phy¬ 
sical  description  of  what  tiisfs,  it  is  inac¬ 
curate,  because  it  is  uncertain  ;  as  a  jiliysi- 
cal  account  of  what  has  been  and  what  will 
be,  it  can  rank  at  best  amongst  the  numerous 
list  of  bold  but  unestablished  inductions. 
.Nor  can  w’e  think  more  favorably  of  an 
idea  of  Humboldt’s  own,  that  there  exists 
an  analogy  between  the  distribution  of  plants 
and  that  of  satellites  in  groups  round  their 
primary  and  planets  round  the  sun.  A  still 
more  palp. ible  similarity  would,  we  imagine, 
permit  us  to  compare  the  individuals  of  ce¬ 
lestial  groups  to  the  stamens  and  jristils  of 
llowers ;  to  call  our  earth  and  moon  of  the 
order  Monnndria  Munogt/nia,  Jupiter’s  svs- 
tem  Monnndria  'IVtrap^pnia,  and  the  like.* 
'This  shows  how  mere  analogies  from  col¬ 
location,  without  reference  to  the  end  or 
design  of  the  whole,  niav  retard  science. 
What  is  barely  tolerable  in  tbe  jroetry  of 
Darwin,  cannot  come  well  from  the  matter- 
of-fact  pen  of  the  astronomer. t 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  much  of  no¬ 
velty  shmdd  be  elicited  in  the  purely  astnr- 
nomical  part  of  the  subject.  Hut  starling 
with  the  Nebular  Hy|u>thesis,  our  author 
manages  w  ith  much  ingenuity  to  consider 
in  succession  a  series  of  |>henomena  which 
lead  into  one  another,  and  which  convey 
us,  by  easy  steps,  from  the  celestial  to  the 
terrestrial  part  of  the  science  of  Cosmos. 
Surveying  in  succession  the  heavenlv  bo¬ 
dies  with  whose  density  we  are  tolerably 
acquainted,  the  sun  and  planets,  he  next 
passes  to  comets,  whose  rarer  texture  f<*rms 
a  step  to  that  inconceivable  attenuation  of 

UOO,)  indiciites  a  drgrff*  of  oblaleness  quite  incon- 
reivable  iimler  the  f  ir»  umstaiices,  the  planet 
w’hose  centrifiigril  force  issupposcil  t«)  have  gene¬ 
rated  it  being  almost  sjdierii  al,  or  fl-iltened  at  the 
poles  only  by  one-eleventh  part  (I^aplace,  Hys- 
Icmc  du  Mundc^  1.  79.) 

*  So  Milton — 

- ‘and  other  suns  perhaps, 

With  their  attendaiU  unions,  wilt  tlum  descry, 
(nnnmunicating  male  and  female  light, 

Which  tvvo  great  sexes  animate  the  world  ’ 

Pur.  I.ost.,  viii.  148. 

f  liutanir  Carden.,  iv.  3.j9,  commencing — 

‘  So,  late  descry ’d  by  llerschel’s  piercing  sight.’ 

.\  noble  passage,  though  in  Darwin’s  inflated 
style,  flis  cosmogony  seems  to  have  some  anal¬ 
ogy  with  th.it  in  the  work  before  us,  (Kosmos,  p. 
8t>,)  w  hich  appe.ars  to  ascribe  to  matter  generally 
a  power  of  indefinite  ‘  development’  and  regen¬ 
eration,  such  as  is  u.-uallv  admitted  only  to  exist 
III  living  plants  and  animals,  and  that  to  a  limited 
degree. 
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gravitating  matter  which  constitutes,  ac- j 
cording  to  Laplace  and  Humboldt,  the  Zo¬ 
diacal  Light ;  and  to  shooting  stars  and  aero¬ 
lites,  celestial  in  their  origin,  terrestrial  in 
their  component  parts,  (iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
nianaganese,  chromium,  copper,  arsenic, 
tin,  soda,  potash,  sulphur,  phcjsphorus,  and 
carbon,)  vvhich  bring  us  down  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  chemistry  and  geology  of  our  own 
Earth, 

Of  cometary  astronomy  we  have  (p.  10.>, 
&.C.)  an  interesting  synopsis  which  we 
should  willingly  have  transferred  to  our 
j)ages  were  it  not  trio  long;  besides,  our 
readers  will  be  more  interested  in  parts  of 
the  subject  more  akin  t  j  llumboldi’s  own 
pursuits.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing, 
as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  earliest  valuable 
observations,  of  comets  are  due  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  extend  as  far  back  as  the  years 
A.  1).  241),  (under  Gordian  III.)  .>39,  (under 
Justinian,)  and  SO.!.  Our  author  does  not 
fail  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  terror 
with  which  these  bodies  were  then  regarded 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  scientific  com¬ 
posure  of  the  Chinese.  In  S37,  when  a 
comet  of  alarming  magnitude  approached 
the  earth,  within  twice  the  moon’s  distance,  1 
whilst  Louis  I.  of  France  was  trying  to 
avert  the  impending  danger  by  vowing  to 
found  a  monastery,  the  countrymen  of  Con¬ 
fucius  were  coolly  measuring  the  length  of 
its  tail  and  determining  its  course  amongst 
the  stars. 

The  comets  of  1402,  1.732,  1.777,  1744, 
and  1843,  were  so  bright  that  the  nucleus 
was  visilile  in  broad  daylight ;  but  their 
well-defined  disks  are  commonly  excessive¬ 
ly  small,  and  indicate  a  diameter  of  but 
a  few  hundred  miles,  or  even  less.  The 
cometary  light  is  ascertained  bv  Arago  to 
be  polarized,  and  therefore  he  concludes  it 
to  be  reflected  from  the  sun  ;  whereas  it  ^ 
seems  to  us  that  were  the  matter  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Sidereal  Nebula?,  as  has  been 
supposed,  it  ought  to  be,  like  them,  self- 
luminous.  The  tail  is  sometimes  double, 
(IS07,  1843,)  and  in  1744  was  divided  into 
six.  'Fhe  apparent  length  was,  in  Kil*^, 
104  or  14^  greater  than  the  di>tance  from 
the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  The  comet  of 
1080  had  an  absolute  extent  of  tail  as  great 
as  from  tlie  sun  to  the  earth,  (9.7,000,000 
miles.)  A  star  of  tlie  10th  magnitude  lost 
no  sensible  part  of  its  brilliancy  in  being 
eclipsed  by  Halley’s  comet  in  183.5  at  a 
distance  of  only  2^^2  from  tlie  comet’s 
centre,  (Struve,)  nor  do  stars  appear  re-, 
fracted  out  of  their  course  by  the  interven-  j 
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tion  of  the  nebulous  matter,  which  is  there¬ 
fore  conjectured  to  be  dusty,  not  fluid. 
'The  mass  of  comets  is  conjectured  not  to 
exceed  l-;7000ih  of  the  earth’s  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  perhaps  not  l-100,00(Jth  at  an 
average. 

'I’he  periods  and  eccentricities  of  comets 
have,  as  is  well  known,  an  enormous  range. 
Three  orbits  are  considered  to  lie  wholly 
within  the  recognized  limits  of  our  solar 
system  : — 1  Encke’s  comet,  which  revolves 
in  3^  years,  and  whose  aphelimi  or  most 
distant  point  lies  within  Jupiter’s  orbit  ;  2. 
Biela’s  comet  of  (r;  years  extends  its  path 
beyond  Jupiter’s  orbit,  but  far  within  Sat¬ 
urn’s;  3.  Faye’s  comet,  (discovered  in 
1843,  and  of  which  the  return  has  yet  to 
be  observed)  is  supposed  to  have  a  smaller 
eccentricity  than  any  other  known  comet, 
and  a  period  of  7i’„  years,  with  an  orbit 
lying  wholly  between  those  of  Mars  and 
Saturn. 

On  the  other  hand  the  comet  of  1080  is 
supposed  to  reach  its  aphelion  at  a  distance 
of  ^0,000  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun, 
forty-four  times  further  than  Uranus.  Yet 
the  nearest  fixed  star,  whose  distance  has 
been  approximately  estimated  («Centauri,) 
is  distant  no  less  than  11,000  radii  of  Ura¬ 
nus’s  orbit,  and  the  star  01  Cygni  31,000 
radii.  Yet  this  same  comet  of  1080  ap¬ 
proached  the  sun’s  surface  within  I -0th  of 
the  sun’s  diameter,  or  7-lOths  of  the  moon’s 
distance  from  the  earth.  It  was  then  mo¬ 
ving  with  the  velocity  of  about  2.70  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  in  a  second,  whilst  at  the  other 
extremity  of  its  eccentric  orbit  it  must  toil 
along  at  the  rate  of  but  10  feet  in  a  second, 
a  speed  comparable  to  that  of  many  large 
rivers.  Nor  does  it  return  to  the  sun  until 
the  lapse  of  8800  years  from  the  time  of  its 
departure. 

It  is  singtdar,  that  in  enumeratirig  (p. 
118)  instances  of  the  near  approach  of 
comets  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  our  author 
has  omitted  that  of  1843,  of  which  the  orbit 
was  first  calculated  by  an  accomplished 
young  astronomer,  M.  Plantamonr,  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  shown  to  have  a  perihelion 
distance  less  than  that  of  any  previously 
known,  even  that  of  1()80. 

The  next  topic  is  one  of  general  interest, 
and  is  treated  of  with  great  fulness  and 
originality  ;  the  phenomena  and  origin  of 
meteors,  including  aerolites  and  common 
shooting  stars.  This  part  of  the  work  (pp. 
120-137)  will  be  studied  with  interest  by 
men  of  scieiice  as  well  as  by  popular  read¬ 
ers.  It  begins  by  recalling  the  general 
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phenomena  which  are  probably  6ue  to  a 
common  cause.  The  appearance  of  lumin¬ 
ous  fire-balls,  sometimes  so  large  ami  bright 
as  to  shed  a  visible  gleam  in  broad  daylight, 
is  unecpiivocally  connected  by  experience 
with  the  fall  of  aerolites  or  meteoric  stones 
— as  was  the  case  (to  cite  only  recent  in¬ 
stances)  in  179!)  at  llarbotan  in  the  South 
of  France;  in  1794,  at  Siena  in  Italy;  in 
181)4,  at  VV'^eston  in  Connecticut;  and  in 


18*21,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardeche  in  j 


France.  Sometimes  a  small  dark  cloud 


appears  to  originate  the  meteoric  shower,  | 
whose  descent  is  accompanied  by  a  noise  j 
like  thunder.  'Fhe  fire-balls,  which  occa-' 


sionally  appear  to  exceed  the  diameter  of 
the  moon,  have  every  intermediate  magni-j 
tilde  down  to  that  of  coinmon  shooting' 
stars — and  this  is  the  strongest,  perhaps  the 
sole  evidence,  for  their  identity  of  nature;: 
both  one  and  the  other  leave  phosphoric 
trains  behind  them,  a  real  phenomenon,  and  i 
not  due  to  an  optical  deception,  as  has  been  | 
sometimes  imagined  (p.  ^194,  note  JH).)  The  ’ 
important  consideration  which  has  recently  . 
recalled  particular  attention  to  these  curious  ' 
and  beautiful  appearances  of  luminous  me- j 
teors,  is  their  alleged  periodicUt/.  On  this' 
subject  Humboldt  says  ; —  j 


‘  Shooting  stars  fall  either  singly  anil  rarely, 
(sporadically)  or  in  groups  of  many  thousands. 
Ill  the  latter  case  they  are  periodical  and  gen¬ 
erally  move  in  parallel  directions.  Of  periodic 
groups  the  hes-t  known  are  the  November-plie 
nomenon  (12th-Uth  of  .\ovcmher.)  and  that 
of  the  Feast  of  St.  Lawrence,  (lOlli  of  Au- j 
gust)  whose  ‘•fiery  tears”  have  long  since  l 


\ew  Continent  from  the  Equator  to  the  Herrn- 
hut  in  Greenland  (lat.  61^  14  .)  and  between 
4(5®  and  82^  of  longitude.  The  identity  ot  tlie 
periods  was  observed  willi  astonishineiit.  The 
meteoric  stream  which  filled  the  whole  sky  on 
the  12th-13th  ofXovember,  1833,  from  Jamai¬ 
ca  to  Boston,  was  repeated  on  the  night  of  the 
13t!i-l  Ith  of  .\ovemher,  1S34,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  but  with  somewhat 
less  brilliancy.  In  FiUrope  the  periodicity  has 
been  since  more  regularly  established. 

‘  A  second  equally  regular  meteoric  shower 
is  that  of  August — llie  sliowerofSt.  Lawrence 
(9th-14th  of  August.)  In  the  middle  of  last 
century  Musschenbroeck  had  remarked  the 
frequency  of  meteors  in  this  month  ;  but  the 
certainty  of  their  periodii.-al  return  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  St.  Lawrence's  day  was  lirst  establish¬ 
ed  by  Ciuelelet,  Olbers,  and  Benzenberg.  No 
doubt  in  time  we  shall  discover  oilier  periodi¬ 
cally  recurring  streams — perhaps  about  the 
22nd-23lh  of  April,  and  the  6ih-12ih  of  Do- 
cember,  the  27th-29ih  of  .November  (remark¬ 
ed  by  Capocci  )  and  the  17lh  of  July.’ — /io.s*- 
moSj  pp.  129,  130. 

It  is  impos.'^ible  to  deny  the  startling 
force  of  these  recurring  exhibitions,  as 
leading  naturally  to  the  conjecture  that  me¬ 
teors  are  Cosmical,  and  not  atmo.'^pheric 
plienomena  as  Halley  first  supposed  ;*  for 
how,  otherwise,  can  we  account  fur  a  peri¬ 
odicity  depending  solely  upon  the  time  of 
year,  that  is,  upon  the  earth’s  geocentric 
longitude  or  position  in  space  ?  If  the  pe¬ 
riodicity  were  certain,  it  would  seem  im¬ 
possible  to  entertain  any  other  supposition 
than  that  these  bodies,  the  very  same  with 
the  ferruginous  (unoxidated)  and  stony 
masses  (resembling  doltrite,  a  trap-rock) 


been  suspected  by  tradition,  and  in  an  old 
monkish  Calendar,*  to  he  a  recurring  meteoro¬ 
logical  phenomenon.  Although  a  mixed  show¬ 
er  of  falling  stars  and  fire-balls  was  seen  in 
the  night  of  the  12th-13'li  of  November  at  i 
Klo  len.  near  Potsdam,  ami  in  1S32  throughout  | 
all  FiUrope,  from  Portsmouth  to  Orenburg  on 
the  Ural  river,  and  even  in  the  Lie  of  France 


which  sometimes  fall  to  the  ground  with 
such  a  velocity  as  to  penetrate  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  feet  into  the  soil  (p.  12*2,)  are  indepen¬ 
dent  planetary  bodies  circulating  round  the 
sun  (not  the  earth)  with  a  mean  vel(*city, 
distance,  and  period  similar  to  that  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit;  for  under  no  other  circurn- 


in  the  Souihern  Hcmi.>5phere,  still  the  idea 
that  great  meteoric  showers  are  connected 
with  certain  days  wa.s  tirst  occasioned  by  the 
oliservations  of  Olmsted  and  Palmer  in  North 
America,  on  the  I2th-I3th  of  .November,  1833, 
when  the  falling  stars  appeared  compressed 
like  snow  Hakes  about  one  spot  in  the  sky,  so 
that  in  nine  hours  not  less  than  210,000  must 
have  fallen.  Palmer,  in  .New  Haven.  .Massa¬ 
chusetts,  recollecteil  the  meteors  of  1799  (also 
on  the  I2th-I3ih  of  .November.)  which  were 
first  described  by  Ellicott  and  myself,  and 
which  it  is  proved  by  the  observations  which 
1  have  cited,  were  simultaneously  seen  in  the 

*  Said  to  exist  in  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Cam 
bridge. 


stances  coiibl  they  remain  thus,  as  it  were, 
suspended  in  space,  ready  to  meet  the  earth 
I  at  the  points  of  mutual  intersection  of 
I  their  respective  orbits  (tlie  orbit  of  the 
I  meteors  beitig  more  or  less  inclined  to  that 
of  our  planet.)  Undoubtedly  no  more  ex¬ 
citing  question  in  natural  philosophy  could 
be  started  ;  we  will  briefly  add  such  jiar- 
I  ticulars  from  the  details  given  by  Humboldt 
!  as  may  assist  in  forming  a  fair  judgment, 
though  probably  the  cautious  reader  may  be 
of  opinion  that  the  lime  for  decision  has  not 
yet  arrived. 
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The  most  important  observations,  next 
to  the  periodicity,  concern  the  absolute 
liei^lil,  velocity,  and  magnitude  of  these 
bodies,  including,  for  the  present,  fireballs 
and  falliiiir  stars  in  one  catejiorv.  From  the 
observations  of  Brandes  and  Bcnzenberg, 
the  height  varies  from  16  to  1411  English 
geographical  miles.  If  this  estimate  be  cor¬ 
rect,  some  sh(U)ting  stars  are  undoubtedly 
seen  within  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  others  are  as  certainly  far  beyond  the 
extreme  bounds  which  have  ever  been  as¬ 
signed  to  it,  lienee  the  atmosphere  can-! 
not  he  necessary  to  their  luminosity,  and  1 
indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  it  [ 
should  be  so,  in  the  state  of  extreme  tenu-i 
ity  which  its  uj)per  regions  must  present. 
'I'he  apparent  or  relative  velocity  of  the 
meteors  (  supposing  the  earth  at  rest  ) 
would  be  by  the  same  authorities  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-six  nautical  miles  a  sec¬ 
ond,  which  can  only  be  compared  to  plane- j 
tary  velocities.  In  this  our  author  finds  a' 
powerful  argument  against  those  who  have 
ascribed  the  origin  of  these  bodies  to  lunar 
vH)lcanoes.  For  the  velocity  with  which  a 
body  launclied  from  the  moon  with  just  suffi¬ 
cient  speed  to  escape  from  the  lunar  attrac¬ 
tion  (H'Jl)J)  English  feel)  would  reach  the 
earth,  would  be  no  more  than  six  miles  a 
second.  'I'lie  remaining  velocity  of  twelve 
to  thirty  miles  a  second  would  therefore  be 
due  to  the  projectile  force  of  the  lunar  vol¬ 
cano,  which  far  exceeds  all  probahilitv. 

The  height  of  the  meteors  and  their  ap- 
pareiit  size  beitig  ktiown,  their  real  dimen- 
siotis  may  be  calculated  ;  and  the  largest, 
according  to  Humboldt,  vary  from  5110  to 
2600  (French)  feet  in  diameter.  'These 
are  vast  indeed,  worthy  of  being  consid¬ 
ered  planetary  fragments.  'The  meteor  of 
the  IHih  August,  I75?3,  observed  in  Eng- 
land,  was  apparently  as  large  as  the  moon, 
and  was  computed  to  have  exploded  at  a 
height  of  fifty  miles,  whilst  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  at  least  twenty  miles  a  second, 
and  to  have  had  a  diameter  of  half  a  mile  ;* 
yet  the  fragments  were  never  found.  'The 
largest  known  meteoric  masses  (two  in 
South  America)  have,  according  to  Hum¬ 
boldt  (Kosnv:s,  p,  123,)  a  length  of  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  feet ;  but  they  are 
doubtless  only  fragments. 

Another  circumstance  of  much  import¬ 
ance  is  the  general  direction  of  apparent 
motion  of  these  so-called  periodic  streams. 
On  this  point  we  shall  give  Hurnbolt’s  own 
account : — 

*  Thiloisophicul  Transactions,  17^54. 
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‘  A  striking  confirnn'ition  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Cosmic.il  origin  of  such  phenomena  was 
obtained  by  Denison  Olmsted  of  New  Haven 
(Massachuseits.)  who  has  shown  that,  1‘roin 
the  testimony  of  all  observers,  the  fireballs 
and  fallinir  stars  of  the  12tli  ;md  13ih  ot*  No¬ 
vember,  1833,  appeared  to  bo  directed  from 
one  and  the  same  point  in  space  near  Leo- 
nis  ;  nor  did  they  d«‘viafe  from  that  origin,  al¬ 
though  the  star  changetl  its  apparent  uliitutle 
and  azimuth  during  the  lotig  continuance  of 
the  observation.  Such  an  independence  of 
the  earth’s  rotation  proves  that  the  luminous 
bodies  reached  our  atmosphere  liom  tlie  planet¬ 
ary  spaces  beyond,  it.  From  Encke’s  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  whole  observtitions  made  in  the 
United  States  between  the  latitudes  of  35*^ 
iind  42^,  they  must  have  come,  from  the  point 
in  space  towiirds  which  the  earth’s  motion 
was  then  directed.’ — Kosnios,  p.  120. 

It  h:is  been  supposed  that  the  less  exact 
observations  in  August  confirm  the  same 
view.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  such 
an  hypothesis  as  to  the  general  directiim  of 
the  meteors,  must  not  only  be  universal  if 
true,  but  supposes  the  meteors  to  be  di¬ 
rected  in  their  orbits  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  earth’s  motion  at  the  moment  ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  obser\ed,  it  is  mechani¬ 
cally  impossible  that  they  should  be  .still 
in  space,  and  the  earth  merely  dash  through 
them  ;  and  in  any  other  case  than  a  con¬ 
current  or  diametrically  opposed  motion  to 
the  earth’s,  their  apparent  paths  must  be 
the  resultant  of  their  own  motion  and  that 
of  the  earth,  and  therefore  not  directed  from 
the  |)oint  towards  which  the  earth  is  mov¬ 
ing  at  the  time.  'These  c<msiderations 
suggest  doubts  upon  which  our  limits  do 
not  allow  us  to  enter. 

i  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  deny  that 
the  considerations  which  we  have  detailed, 
seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  entertained  even 
by  some  Grecian  philosophers,  that  aerolites, 
at  least,  are  uncombined  portions  of  the 
matter  of  which  our  planetary  system  is 
j  composed.  'The  fact  that  their  constitu¬ 
ents  (already  enumerated)  include  (so  far 
as  our  chemical  analyses  extends)  no  in¬ 
gredient  not  already  recognized  as  compos¬ 
ing  the  crust  of  our  planet, is  highly  interest¬ 
ing  and  perhaps  unexpected.  But  instead 
of  draw'ing  the  conclusion  that  therefore 
they  must  lie  of  terrestrial  origin,  we  agree 
with  Humboldt,  that  it  is  more  philosophi¬ 
cal  to  imagine  (as  Newton  is  said  to  have 
done)  that  the  matter  of  ail  the  bodies  of 
our  system  is  nearly  alike  ;  nor  will  it  take 
away  from  the  interest  with  which  the  ge¬ 
ologist  regards  the  meteoric  fragment  which 
he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  for 
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his  cabinet,  that  it  represents  a  portion  of  rections,  attested  by  almost  every  aiitlior 
the  roufrh  material  of  the  universe,  lhai  nntilthesupposeddiscoveryoftlieirradia- 
\\  hich  Omnipotefjce  lias  elsewhere  wrought  j  tion  from  the  constellation  Leo;  the  fact 
into  suns,  and  planets,  and  satellites;  it  is|  that  more  than  thirty  years  elap'cd  in  iiur 
a  jxirtion  of  primaeval  chaos.  |  own  day,  during  which  they  are  mily  once 

'rite  doctrine  of  the  periodicity  of  the  1  recorded  to  have  been  seen;  the  fact  that 
meteors,  of  their  fixed  directioti  in  space, |  whilst  hundreds  of  thousands  of  meteors 
and  their  cotisecpietitly  formitig  a  zone  ol ,  have  been  seen  iti  one  night  at  one  place, 
revolving  atoms  iti  space,  was  ijiiickly  seiz- j  tio  single  meteoric  mass  has  fallen  sy  li¬ 
ed  upon  by  the  astronomers  and  naturalists  <  chromuisly  at  any  know  n  point  of  the  earth’s 
of  Germany,  and  was  carried  out  perhaps  |  surface,  but  that,  on  the  contrary  ,  iiertdites 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  rigorous  induction.,  have  fallen  inditferently  at  every  season  of  the 
Not  only  was  the  periodicity  in  our  own  j  year  ;  the  fact  that  these  meteoric  showers 
day  admitted  (the  far  more  numerous  blank  are  sometimes  so  local,  that  in  Ibli?  tliey 
years  than  those  distinguished  by  the  mete-  made  a  great  show  in  England,  but  consii- 
ors  being  overlooked,)  but  old  chronicles  tuted  m»  phenomenoii  at  all  in  I’rnssia,  w  here 
were,  ransacked  for  records  of  similar  ap-  they  were  carefully  watched  for  ; — all  these 
pearatices.  Considering  that  such  occur-  circumstances  constitute  unexplained  difli- 
rences  were  almost  as  carefully  registered 
in  the  antials  of  superstition  as  in  tlio.se  of 
science,  it  is  not  wonderful  tliat  in  the 
cour.se  of  nine  centuries  three  or  four  such 
displays  slionhl  be  authentically  n<*ticed  as 
occurring  about  the  same  time  of  year  j  he  gives  a  neat  summary  of  w  hat  is  know  n 
(Kosnios,  p.  Eveti  to  obtain  this  or  inferred  resjiecting  the  jihysical  condi- 

partial  coidirmation,  a  latitude  of  almost  a  tions  and  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  the 
month  reipiired  to  be  allowed.  But  this  proper  motion  of  our  own  system  (p.  149,) 
circumstance  no  way  disconcerted  the  Ger-  and  of  double  stars  about  their  common 
man  astronomers:  they  forthwith  imagined  I  centres  t)f  gravity  (p.  LV2.)  'I’he  luminous 
a  prrnssion  of  the  nudes  of  the  meteoric  phenomena  of  occasional  and  variable  stars 
ring  with  the  earth’s  orbit,  which  causes  a  he  elegantly  ami  justly  describes  (p.  I  GO) 
continual  retardation  iti  the  period  t»f  con-  as  ‘Voices  of  the  Bast’ — (tStimmen  der 
junction.  But  more  than  this,  a  German  Vergan^enheit.)  'Blicse  topics  are  pretty 
writer  of  credit  has  attempted  to  explain  an  well  known  to  Englisli  reatlers,  jiarticularly 
anoninlons  meteorological  fact  (which,  from  Sir  John  ilerschel’s  excellent  w  rit- 
however,  very  probably  depends  upon  the  ings. 

local  position  of  Europe,)  the  occurrence.  At  last  we  descend  upon  tirra  frma,  and 
namely,  of  some  days  in  February  and  May,  our  author  jtroceeds  to  a  description  of  our 


ciilties.  Howto  reconcile  them  with  any 
theory — ‘  nous  ignorons  coniine  on  I’igno- 
rait  du  temps  d’ A naxagore.’* 

From  the  digression  on  meteors  our  au¬ 
thor  returns  to  sidereal  astronomy,  in  which 


which  are  cohler  than  the  regularity  of  the 
annual  curve  of  teni|)eraturc  would  assign, 
to  the  intervention  of  this  problematical 
zone  of  asteroids  betweeti  the  earth  and 
sun  at  these  periods  !  We  are  surptised  to 
see  that  our  author  letids  his  distinguished 
coiintenatice  to  this  most  rash  and  impro¬ 
bable  hypothesis. 

Whilst  tlie  cosmical  origin  of  true 
aerolites  may  be  admitted  to  be  more  than 


globe  and  its  plienoniena.  He  gives  first 
an  ititeresting  detail  of  the  phy  sical  bounds 
of  our  acquaintance  with  it — limited  in¬ 
deed,  compared  to  its  vast  extent.  'I'hc 
greatest  depth  below  the  sea-level  to  which 
the  solid  earth  has  been  penetrated  is  about 
*.2009  feet,  or  little  more  than  I-I0,000tli  of 
the  earth’s  radius;  but  the  unfaihomed 
ocean  has  been  penetrated  by  Sir  Janies 
Ross’s  lead  to  a  depth  of  t2'*,400  feet,  or 


barely  probable,  long  and  patient  experi-  iiearly  five  miles,  no  bottom  being  found, 
ence  must  be  retpiired  before  the  ‘  Novem-  'I'he  depth  of  the  trough-shaped  geological 
her  phenomenon  ’  can  be  placed  in  the  basins  of  the  coal  formations  (containing 
same  category.  The  common  nature  of  fossils)  in  Belgium,  is,  from  probable  data, 
true  meteorolites  and  falling  stars,  though  estimated  at  5000  or  GOOO  feet  below  the 
once  admitted  by  the  sagacious  Chladni,  surface  of  the  sea.  The  highest  of  the 
was  finally  rejected  by  him,  and  was  also  Himalaya  (Dhawalagiri)  rises  to  28,000 
rejected  by  Humboldt  himself  long  after  he  English  feet,  though  that  height  has  never 
had  observed  the  November  meteors  ol  been  attained  by  man.  When  to  this  we 
1709  *  The  great  diversity  in  their  di- 
ilumboll,  Rniation  Ilistorique,  8vo  ,  iv.  47. 
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add  that  volcanoes  pour  fortli  matter  deriv- 1 
ed  (accordin'^  to  llinuboldt,  p.  l(i(i)  from  , 
a  deplli  of  English  miles  or  more,  we 
have  an  idea  of  the  smallness  of  the  por- i 
lion  of  onr  earth  (a  spheroid  nearly  f'OUO  ! 
Hides  in  diameter)  which  we  can  explore. 
The  lowest  exposed  part  of  the  terrestrial 
surface  is  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  {Kostnus,  | 
p,  4IU)  I *{00  feel  below  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.’*^ 

Astronomy,  geodesy,  and  modern  physics, 
enahle  us,  however,  to  determine  not  only  ^ 
the  size  and  figure  of  our  glohe,  hut  its 
solid  contents,  compared  to  a  given  hulk, 
for  instance,  of  water.  'I'he  size  and  figure 
are  more  or  less  completely  determined  hy 
three  methods; — from  the  lunar  ineipiali- 
ties, — hy  the  measurement  of  degrees, — 
and  hy  pendulum  experiments  :  on  the  two 
last  methods  our  author  has  collected  in 
the  notes  (pp.  4'^l-4‘.24)  some  curious  and 
valuable  intormation.  The  still  more  in¬ 
teresting  (piestion  of  the  earth’s  mass  and 
density  {Kosmo.<,  p.  17(1,  and  p.  4‘^4)  is 
solved  also  hy  three  methods; — hy  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  plumh-linc  hy  mountains, 
— hy  the  irreiMilarities  of  the  pendulum, — 
and  most  satisfactorily  and  elegantly  hy 
the  balance  of  torsimi  of  Mitchell  and 
Cavendish.  In  treating  of  the  last,  our 
author  has  most  unaccountably  omitted  tlie 
capital  experiments  of  Mr.  Baily,  which 
have  reiluced  the  previous  ones  to  mere 
matters  of  history,  and  which  were  already 
well  known  at  the  time  at  whi(ih  Kosttias 
appears  (hy  internal  evidence)  to  have  been 
written. t 

The  state  of  the  earth’s  interior  remains 
an  *  (»peti  question  ;  ’  and  as  the  mention 
of  it  is  the  only  part  of  Kosmos  which  can 
hy  possibility  pr»)voke  a  smile,  we  give  our 
readers  the  benefit  of  it. 

‘  In  order  to  bring  the  known  small  ellipticity 
of  the  earth  into  conformity  with  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  the  uniform  iiidcfiuitc  compres.'iibilily 
of  its  substance,  the  ingenious  Leslie  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  earth  as  a  hollow  shell,  tilled  with 
the  so-called  imponderable  substances  pos¬ 
sessed  of  prodigious  repuksive  power.  These 
hazarded  and  arbitrary^  opinions  called  forth 

*  Bertou  and  Russ^ggerby  the  barometer,  and 
Lieut,  t^ymoiids  by  trigonometry.  See  Hum¬ 
boldt,  .L<ic  Centrule.  ii  See,  too,  the  inte¬ 

resting  account  of  Sir  I).  Wilkie’s  Barometrical 
Observations,  in  bis  Life,  by  Allan  Cunningham, 
vol.  iii. 

t  Mr.  Daily’s  result  (5  GG  for  the  earth’s  spe¬ 
cific  gravitv )  appears  in  Mr.  Studer’s  excellent 
Physical  Geography,  published  in  Germany  in 
1843. 
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still  more  fantastical  dreams.  The  internal 
sphere  is  hy  and  bye  peopled  with  plants  and 
animals,*  upon  which  two  little  subterranean 
planets,  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  shed  their  mild 
lu.«trc.  An  etjuable  temperature  prevails  in 
llie.-e  terrestrial  spaces,  and  the  air,  renderr  d 
luminous  hy  compression,  might  well  allow  us 
to  disfcnse  with  the  iulernal  planets.  Near 
the  North  Pole,  in  hit.  82°,  is  a  huge  openiiio’, 
wlience  the  Polar  lights  stream  forth,  and  by 
which  we  can  enter  the  interior  of  our  glohe. 
^'ir  Humphry  Davy  and  myself  have  been 
repeatedly  and  publicly  invited  hy  Cajitain 
Synimes  to  such  a  subterranean  expedition  !’ — 
Kosmus^  p.  178. 

The  only  rea.sonahle  notion  which  we 
!  can  form  of  the  interior  condition  of  our 
planet  is  derived  from  the  observed  in¬ 
crease  of  temperature  as  we  descend  in 
mines  or  examine  water  rising  to  the  sur- 
I  face  from  Aitesiaii  bores.  Daron  II um- 
j  holdt  gives  (note  H  p.  4i2())  a  numherof  the 
j  individual  results  wliicli  lead  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  the  rate  of  increase  is 
j  about  1°  Cent,  for  92  French  feet  of  de- 
i  scent  (1°  Fain*,  for  54  1-2  English  feet, 
i  It  is  plain  that  if  this  rate  he  uniform,  or 
tolerably  uniform,  all  known  substances 
I  would  he  in  a  state  of  permanent  fusion  at 
no  very  great  depth,  llumholdt  estimates 
,  the  de[)th  at  which  granite  must  he  fluid  at 
21  English  miles  {Kosinos,  p.  181,)  which 
i  is  less  than  five  times  the  height  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  little  more  than  l-400th  of 
the  earth’s  diameter.  In  treating  of  the 
I  proper  heat  of  the  earth  our  author  adojits 
](we  think  rightly)  the  views  of  Fourier, 
rejecting  as  arbitrary  the  modiGcations  of 
Poisson,  a  most  di.-tinguished  mathemati¬ 
cian,  hut  a  very  poor  physical  theorist. 

In  connexion  with  the  general  question 
of  the  earth’s  heat  our  author  treats  of 
I  Magnetic  jilienomena,  as  being  probably 
1  caused  hy  electricity,  and  through  electrici¬ 
ty  hy  heat.  Speaking  of  the  almost  siimil- 
1  taneous  disturbances  of  the  needle  over 
large  spaces  of  the  earth’s  surface,  he 
sa)s  ; — 

‘These  synchronous  perturbations  may 
.'jerve  for  the  determination  of  geographical 
1  longitudes  within  certain  limits,  like  Jupiter’s 
I  satellites,  signal.*,  and  well-observed  lalling 
Istar.s.  We  learn  with  astonishment  that  the 
I  movements  of  two  small  magnets,  even  were 
they  suspended  deep  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  may  serve  to  measure  the  distance  bc- 

*  Halley  seriously  entertained  sucb  an  idea, 
and  compares  the  earth  to  an  babitalion  of  several 
stories,  inhabited  within  and  without.  —  Phil. 
Trans.,  1G‘J3,  quoted  in  Kosmos^  p.  425. 
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tween  them  ;  tliat  they  pIiow  liow  far  Kasan  ; 
lies  easUvarils  from  Goniogen  or  the  hanks  of 
the  Seine.  There  are  also  places  on  the  «rlohe 
where  the  navigator,  surrouritleil  by  fogs  for  i 
many  days,  without  gun  or  stars,  and  wiiltotit 
any  means  of  «letermining  the  time,  can  tell 
with  certainty  from  the  magnetic  ilip  whethei 
he  is  placed  north  or  south  from  the  haven  of 
which  he  is  in  search.’ — Kosmus,  p.  ISj. 

This  last  application  of  magnetic  science 
to  navigation  was,  as  lliimholdt  tells  us 

w  ^  ^  J 

[Kosmos,  |).  1*21)),  proposed  by  our  nmst 
ingenious  countryman,  Gdbert,  soon  alter 
tite  invention  of  the  dij)piiig-tieedle  by  Nor- 
matt,  towards  tlie  end  of  the  Kith  century. 

It  is  particularly  applicable,  says  Humboldt,  > 
to  the  navigation  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  It  must  be  added,  liowever, 
that  the  determination  of  longitudes,  wide¬ 
ly  apart,  by  means  of  magtietic  pertnrba- 
liotis,  seems  a  doubtful  application,  since 
the  publication  by  Colonel  Sabine  of  the 
comparative  curves  of  disturbances  at  'I'o- 
routo  and  at  Prague,  which  do  tiot  present 
the  strict  accordance  noticed  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  observations. 

Terrestial  magnetism,  its  recent  history, 
and  the  especial  interest  which  attaches 
to  it  at  the  present  moment,  from  the 
unexampled  labors  in  dilferent  parts  ot 
the  globe,  patronized  by  the  Russian  and  ' 
English  governments  ami  by  the  East  In¬ 
dia  Company,  in  order  to  advance  it  speed¬ 
ily  and  etfectually,  have  been  fully  explain-' 
ed  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  j 
for  1840.  We  may  therefore  pass  rapidly  ! 
over  one  of  the  most  attractive  subjects! 
which  the  enlarged  science  of  physical  ge- ' 
ography  presents.  It  will  be  snllicient  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  science  of  ter- i 
restrial  magnetism  (empirically  considered)  | 
involves  three  elements, — variation  (or  de- ! 
clination),  dip  (or  inclination),  and  inten¬ 
sity  ; — and  that  the  simultaneous  condition 
of  these  three  elements  may  be  expressed 
by  the  ingeniously  compendious  notation 
of  curved  lines,  drawn  n|)on  a  terrestrial 
map — passing  through  all  the  points  which 
have  the  same  magnetic  variation,  for  exam¬ 
ple — and  so  likewise  for  the  other  two 
elements.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  value  of  such  graphical  niellKuls; 
at  first  only  technical  memories,  they  be¬ 
come  engines  of  the  most  subtle  discove¬ 
ries.  Tliese  elements  iv/ry.  They  vary 
from  age  to  age.  so  that  the  magnetic 
charts  do  not  remain  exact  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  space  of  time.  They  have  also 
annual  and  diurnal  changes,  which  are 
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therefore  periodic,  and  capable  of  being 
represented  empirically  in  Iniiciions  of  the 
the  time — the  elements  returning  to  their 
original  values,  afier  the  lapse  of  a  year 
and  of  a  day  respectively,  'riiey  are  also 
di>tnrbed  in  an  irregular  and  capricious 
manner,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  to  these  distnrhances  we  shall  imme¬ 
diately  return. 

In  linmboldi’s  uotts  the  reader  will  fmd 
some  curious  information  on  this  part  of 
the  subject.  'I’lie  total  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  forces  was  studied  much  later 
than  the  (Uheis,  and  up  to  a  recent  period 
no  kind  <d'  a|)proxiniaiion  had  bt'en  made 
to  the  isnilifiminic  lines.  Humboldt  con¬ 
siders  his  ascertainment  of  the  ifrudunl (It- 
I  r/Tr/.sc  of  intensity  Irom  the  temperate  zone 
to  the  eipiator  as  the  inipurttint  n stilt 

of  his  grt  at  jotinit  t/  to  flit-  'JVojjtts  {Kosttitts^ 

’  p.  4d4)  W'e  apjireciate,  therefore,  the 
magnanimity  w  iih  w  hich  (note  *21),  p.  4:l‘J, 
j&:-c.)  he  discusses  the  claims  <d'  Ins  prede¬ 
cessors  tt»  this  discovery.  Humboldt  an¬ 
nounced  bis  conclusion  to  tlie  I’aris  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  on  the  ‘Jtith  Erimaire, 
AnXHI.  (17th  Decemher,  1804),  which 
.established  the  universally  received  \alne 
I  of  ihe  magnetic  intensity  at  Paris  =  I  •lUSC; 
that  at  the  magnetic  etpiat<»r  in  Peru  being 
I ‘0000.  Admiral  de  RossePs  result, 
though  fonndeil  on  observations  made  in 
1791-4,  was  only  jinblisheil  in  1808;  and 
consequeni ly  it  is  uncertain  whether  their 
author  was  aware  of  their  exact  import 
sooner,  since  he  had  certainly  not  c«niinin- 
nicated  it  to  his  friends.  I>nt  Humboldt 
has  found,  from  an  unpublished  letter  of 
Lamanon,  th.it  this  important  fact  had  been 
already  expre.<sly  deduced,  in  1787,  from 
the  observations  made  during  Eaperonse’s 
voyage.  The  scientific  world  will  have 
little  dilficnliy  in  leaving  Humboldt  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  reputation  w  hich  his  discov¬ 
ery  has  given  him,  since,  though  (like 
most  other  great  f.icts  in  science)  only  a 
rediscovery  of  something  already  known 
or  guessed  at,  he  first  saw  its  im|>ortance, 
and  published  it  to  the  world,  accompanied 
j  by  snllicient  evidence. 

'Phere  is  a  long  and  very  interesting  note 
(3(),  p.  4^1(1)  which  gives  a  detail,  highly 
creditable  to  Baron  Humbeddt,  of  the  share 
w  hich  his  eminently  |)ractical  niin<l  has  had 
in  forw’arding  the  science  of  magnetism, 
and  in  aiding,  and  indeed  ongiinitiii^,  the 
impulse  which  that  part  of  physics  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  our  ow’n  day.  From  this  note  it 
appears  that,  after  his  return  from  Ameri- 
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ca,  whilst  residing  in  lierliii,  in  ISOT-S,  he 
coiiiiiieiiceil  a  series  t)f  closrfi/  consctulivu 
magnetic  observations,  pursued  day  and 
night  lor  several  days,  at  the  jieriod  of  the 


the  similarity  and  simultaneity  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  were  fully  proved  by  graphical 
projections,  which  were  published  in  Pog- 
gcndorjf' s  Annals.  But  this  was  only  a 


solstices  and  eipnnoxes,  in  which  he  was  •  commencement ;  for  the  following  year 
aided  by  his  Iriend  Oltm  nins.  These  oh-|  having  undertaken,  by  desire  of  the 

servations,  which  prtihahly  were  originally  j  liinperor  of  Russia,  a  scientific  journey  to 
intended  to  ascertain  the  regular  dmrnal  j  Siberia,  he  look  occasion  to  recommend  to 
periods  whose  existence  had  been  known  ihe  Kmperor  the  establishment  of  a  chain 
for  the  greater  part  ol  a  century,  led  to  the  1  of  magnetic  stations  in  his  vast  dominions, 
iliscovery  of  recurring  but  irregular  pertur-  'Phe  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Corps  of 
bat  ions — called  by  him  ningintii:  stttrms —  Mines,  obedient  to  the  Imperial  decree, 
whicli  he  immediately  perceived  the  im- !  instituted  at  Humboldt’s  suggestion  the 
portance  ol  studying  with  reference  to  j  s\stem  of  observation  which  has  since  been 
their  simultaneity  m  dilVerent  parts  of  the  I  continued  and  improved, 
earth’s  surlace.  But  circumstances  pre-j  Onr  author  next  speaks  in  most  becoming 
vented  his  following  them  out.  His  change  j  terms  of  his  acute  countryman  Gauss, 
of  residence  to  I’aris,  ami  the  political  con-  who  soon  after  taking  up  the  sub- 

vulsions  of  the  time,  were  amongst  these  ;'ject  both  mathematically  and  practically, 
and  here  we  are  again  reminded,  in  our  increased  as  much  the  delicacy  of  the 
perusal  of  Humboldt’s  I’ersonal  History,  methods  of  observation  as  the  value  and 
ol  ihe  inestimahle  benefits  to  science  ol  the  i  definiteness  of  the  observations  ihem- 


proli)und  peace  which  we  at  present  enjoy. ; 
0(?rsted’s  great  discovery  of  tlie  connexion’ 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  awakened  in  | 
fresh  attention  to  the  subject :  and  we' 
presume  it  was  by  Humboldt’s  advice  and 
inlluence  that  his  friend  Ar.igo’s  valuable, 
(but  hitherto  unfortunately  unpublished), 
nia'^netic  observations  at  Baris  were  coni- 
pared  with  simult.ineous  observations  at' 
Kasan  in  Russia,  when  the  similarity  of  the' 
perturbations  and  the  inllnence  of  the  .Vu- 
rora  Borealis  were  clearly  perceived.* 
On  Humboldt’s  return  to  Berlin,  in 
he  recomnienced  his  own  loiig-interruptcd  ' 
labt)r,  with  the  advantage  of  simultaneous: 
comparable  observations  at  l^aris  and  in' 
the  depths  of  the  Saxon  mines  ,  and  then 


selves,  considered  as  the  elements  of  a 
jihysical  theory.  But  when  the  test  of  this 
theory  was  involved  in  the  institutien  of 
physical  observations  at  many  points,  as 
remote  as  jmssible  from  one  another,  over 
the  globe,  Humboldt’s  influence  and  Hum- 
bold’s  savoir  were  again  called  into  requi¬ 
sition.  Casting  his  eyes  over  the  political 
divisions  of  the  earth,  he  saw  that  if  Kng- 
land  and  Russia  combined  their  influence, 
the  problem  woultl  be  solved.  In  I8d(j  he 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  ns  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  desiring  his  and 
their  influence  with  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  have  magnetic  observations  estab¬ 
lished  at  points  of  our  colonial  possessions, 
which  he  had  already  five  years  before 
(thereftire  previous  to  (iauss’s  publication), 


*  Not,  however,  discovered  for  the  first  lime. 
The  simulluneity  at  distant  points  had  already  { 
been  ascertained  by  Celsius  and  (irahiini, in  1741,  i 
whilst  residing  the  one  at  Upsala  and  I  he  other  in  I 
London.  The  iiiri^Mietic  inlliienee  of  the  Aurora, 
which  iinmboldt  (p  liMt)  altrdiiites  exeinsivelv 
to  Arago  (wie  .^rago  ziierift  entdtUt  hat),  was  | 
clearly  established  by  the  Swedish  observers.  Cel-  [ 
sins,  lliorter,  and  NVargenlin,  between  174U  and 
17r>0,  in  a  number  of  special  cases,  the  details  of 
wliicli  are  recorded.  'I'hese  being  detailed  in 
Kamt/.'s  .Meteorologie  (iii  4'.M,  iVc.),  in  the  very  i 
part  of  that  work  •  ited  in  the  Kosnios  (p  44*J), ! 
we  do  not  think  that  our  author  was  entitled  to  I 
pass  them  over  in  favor  of  the  French  Academi- 1 
cian.  If  he  justifies  it  on  the  ground  of  tlie  ob-  | 
servations  being  made  at  so  great  a  (list  nice  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  as  Fans,  he  should  recollect  an  \ 
observation  uj  his  own  made  in  I8UG,  and  demon¬ 
strating  the  same  fad  ((lilberl's  Ai  nalen,  xxix 
42.'),  quoted  by  K  .ml/.).  W'e  find  in  all  this  a 
disagreeable  tampering  (even  at  a  per.sonal  sacri¬ 
fice)  with  the  integrity  of  scientific  history. 


indicated  as  important  for  the  ends  of  sci¬ 
ence;  namely,  Canada,  8t.  Helena,  the 
Cajie  of  (jood  Hope,  the  Isle  of  France, 
Ceylon,  and  New  Holland.  These  requi¬ 
sitions  have  been,  for  the  national  honor 
of  Britain,  almost  literally  carried  out;  and 
though  the  results  are  yet  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  cannot  now  he  further  alluded 
to,  Humboldt  must  derive  imperishable 
lame  from  having  originated  ami  imjiellcd 
the  movement,  wliich  was  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  so  powerfully  .stimulated  by  the  sagaci¬ 
ty  of  Gauss,  ami  so  generously  acted  on  in 
ours  by  Herschel,  Sabine,  Airy,  Lloyd,  and 
Brisbane. 

In  page  4*28,  Note  13,  at  the  end,  Hum¬ 
boldt,  speaking  of  observations  of  ‘  Mag¬ 
netic  Storms,’  uses  these  expressions  : — 

‘One  of  the  most  remarkable  disturbances 
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was  that  of  the  25th  of  Septeuiher,  1841. 
which  was  observed  at  Toronto  in  Canada,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  Prajiue,  and  par¬ 
tially  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The  Em^llsh 
festival  of  Sunday,  upon  which  it  is  sinful 
(sundhalt)  after  midnight  on  Saturday  to  read 
olf  a  scale  or  to  follow  out  in  all  their  devel¬ 
opment  great  natural  phenomena,  put  a  stop 
to  the  observation,  since,  on  account  ol  the  dil- 
ference  of  longitude  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
the  magnetic  storm  happened  there  upon  a 
Sunday  !’ 

We  are  surprised  tliat  Baron  Humboldt, 
usually  so  cautious  in  imputing  blame, 
should  have  thus  attempted  to  cast  ridicule 
upon  the  English  government  and  English 
men  of  science,  and  upon  such  a  ground. 
But  the  statement  having  beeti  made  in  ig- 
norance  of  how  these  things  are  really 
managed  with  us,  it  requires  a  word  of  ex¬ 
planation.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
English  philosophers  declined  to  accede 
to  the  Gottingen  ‘  terms,'  or  fixed  days  of 
continued  observation  from  five  minutes  to 
five  minutes  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more, 
which  had  been  fixed,  in  defiance  of  the 
immemorial  usage  of  all  Christian  com- i 
munities,  upon  Sundays,  ‘  for  general  con¬ 
venience’  (of  the  Jews  we  suppose).  Here 
is  no  question  of  whether  the  mode  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  Sabbath  in  Scotland  or  at  Geneva, 
in  England  or  at  Rome,  be  most  correct ; 
it  is  no  question  of  whether  amusements 
are  to  be  indulged  in  or  not ;  whether  or 
not  the  theatres  should  be  shut ;  it  is  the 
simple  question  whether  the  seventh  day  is 
to  receive  any  distinctive  observance  what¬ 
ever — whether  the  hebdomadal  division  of 
time,  which  even  I^aplace  traced  in  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  very  dawn  of  civilization,  is  to 
be  annihilated.  Is  there,  we  would  ask, 
an  observatory  in  Europe  which  has  not 
its  conges  clc  Dimanche  ?  In  any  country 
where  weever spent  a  Sunday  it  was  claimed 
even  by  those  who  wholly  neglected  its  re¬ 
ligious  duties,  by  a  prescriptive  and  inde¬ 
feasible  right  as  a  day  of  unbending,  of 
relaxation,  and  of  social  converse.  We 


intellectual,  should  be  concentrated  from 
minute  to  minute  and  from  hour  to  hour 
(so  long  as  the  wants  of  nature  could 
be  postponed),  on  the  incessant  watching 
of  three  vibrating  bars.  To  those  who 
understand  what  such  tasks  imply,  we 
need  say  nothing  of  this  becoming  Sun¬ 
day’s  employment ;  but  we  may  mention, 
for  the  information  of  others,  that  one  of 
Gauss’s  most  zealous  pupils  had  almost 
sacrificed  his  life,  through  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  brain  lever  caught  under  the 
burning  climate  of  Sicily,  solely  from  pur¬ 
suing  the  Sunday’s  rcloiations  of  Gottin- 
gen.  We  repeat,  that  such  a  positive  insti¬ 
tution  of  Sunday  term-days  w'as  disgraceful 
to  Christendom,  and  it  was  so  felt  by  the 
Engli^h  philos('phers,  w  ho  refused  to  join 
the  German  confederation  ol  niagnetists  in 
I  carrying  out  their  system  of  observation. 

I  The  confederation  was  therefi're  fain  to 
indulge  the  English  scrupulosity,  and  hence 
no  doubt  the  sally  in  the  Kusmos.  When 
iMr.  Airy  (our  excellent  Astronomer  Royal) 
mentioned  these  circumstances  at  the  most 
crowded  meeting  which  took  place  in  the 
Senate-house  at  Cambridge,  during  the  late 
visit  of  the  British  Association,  the  unan¬ 
imous  opinion  of  tlie  assembly  was  sufii- 
ciently  marked. 

But  if  Baron  Humboldt  had  lived  long¬ 
er  in  England,  or  had  even  questioned  any 
one  competent  English  authority,  he  would 
have  known  that  it  wt)uld  not  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  ‘  sinful’  by,  we  suppose,  any  scien¬ 
tific  man  in  this  island  to  read  off  a  scale 
after  the  clock  had  struck  twelve  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  in  order  to  observe  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  natural  |)henomenon.  Here  is  an 
example  in  point.  In  ISIG  an  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun  was  visible  in  tlie  north¬ 
ern  part  of  this  kingdom  (where  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  Sunday  is  supposed  to  be  more 
strict  than  elsewhere)  during  church-time 
on  Sunday,  tffe  I5th  of  May.  What  was 
the  consequence?  The  service  was  post¬ 
poned,  and  the  whole  population  saw  the 
phenomenon,  astronomers  inclusive.  The 


need  but  mention  a  single  instance,  be-  usage  at  Greenwich  Observatory  we  believe 
cause  it  expresses  the  extreme  case  ofjto  be  this  :  the  whole  staff  are  at  liberty 
compliance  w  ith  a  usage  handed  down  j  on  Sunday,  except  wlien  an  observation  is 
from  the  remotest  generations  :  we  mean  i  tr)  be  made  of  no  great  continuance,  and 
the  practice  of  the  Polytechnic  school  ol  |  which  is  likely  to  be  ol  value  to  the  inte- 
Baris,  where  Sunday  is  kept  ‘  holiday.’  rests  of  astronomy,  or  for  the  special  im- 
But  our  German  friends  emancipated  them-  provement  of  the  lunar  tables; — any  ex¬ 
selves  even  from  these  relics  of  an  ancient  traordinary  or  unique  phenomenon  would 
superstition,  and  declared  that  the  first  day  be  observed  as  a  matter  of  course — but 
of  the  week  should  be  the  hardest  day  of  computations  and  all  other  work  which  can 
all;  when  the  whole  energies,  physical  and  be  done  during  the  rest  of  the  week  are 
VoL.  VIL— No.  HI.  ‘24 
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entirely  suspended.  Being  ourselves  fully 
iuclined  to  regard  tlie  usages  of  diflerent 
countries  and  sects  with  charily,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  to  admit  that  no  absolute  standard  of 
conduct  can  be  named  on  this  subject  suit¬ 
able  to  all  nations  and  all  times,  we  are 
surprised  that  a  cosmopolite  traveller  and 
grave  sage  should  have  on  this  occasion 
permitted  himself  the  double  indulgence  of 
a  blunder  and  a  sneer. 

There  is  that,  however,  in  the  case  be¬ 
fore  us  which  requires  it  to  be  judged  by  a 
more  specific  rule  than  that  of  national  mo¬ 
rality  or  individual  opinion.  The  system 
of  magnetic  observatories  in  the  colonies 
is  a  military  one,  conducted  solely  by  mili¬ 
tary  men,  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery.*  In  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  public  service  complicated 
systems  of  duty  must  be  conducted  on  fixed 
and  precise  rules.  As  artillerymen,  they 
were  engaged  to  work  six  days  in  the 
week,  not  seven.  No  option  could  be  Iclt 
to  them  to  observe  on  Sundays  or  not  as 
they  pleased  ;  it  would  have  been  an  unfair 
imputation  of  want  of  zeal  upon  any  whose 
conscientious  scrujiles  or  the  limit  ot 
physical  strength  did  not  admit  of  their 
complying.  And  the  importance  of  this 
rule  of  no  work  on  Sundays  is  so  great, 
that  not  to  have  adhered  to  it  must  have 
changed  the  whole  system  of  observation. 
For  the  personal  strength  of  the  observa¬ 
tories  must  have  received  a  large  accession 
in  order  to  overtake  the  exhausting  labor  of 
perpetually  observing  and  computing.  To 
do  a  sixth  part  more  work  would  have  re¬ 
quired,  we  are  certain,  a  far  more  than  pro¬ 
portional  increase  of  the  staff,  and  besides 
must  sooner  or  later  bring  upon  the  most 
zealous  a  sense  of  unremitting  drudgery. 
A  periodical  absolute  cessation  of  a  kiml  of 
work  in  its  nature  calculated  to  produce  a 
speedy  satiety,  is  undoubtedly  on  mere  hu¬ 
man  principles  a  most  wise  legislative  and 
economical  provision.  We  reply,  then,  to 
those  who  wish  the  colonial  observatories 
to  be  worked  seven  days  a-week,  in  tlie 
characteristic  language  of  the  French  func¬ 
tionary,  ‘  It  would  be  worse  than  a  crime — 
it  would  be  a  blunder.*  And  where,  after 
all,  is  the  loss  ?  Perhaps  during  the  whole 
five  years  that  the  observations  were  in¬ 
tended  to  continue,  a  second  great  disturb¬ 
ance  might  not  occur  on  Sunday,  and  in 
any  period  of  observation  six  such  will  be 

*  Colonel  Sabine’s  Introduction  to  Observa¬ 
tions  at  Toronto,  4to.  1845,  p.  13. 
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observed  for  one  that  is  missed.  As  to 
mean  results,  the  omission  of  the  seventh 
•lay  is  inappreciable;  and  if  it  be  said 
that  magnetic  disturbances  come  under 
the  class  of  extraordinary  and  unique  phe¬ 
nomena,  before  which  the  repose  of  Sun- 
[•lay  gives  way  as  matter  of  common  sense, 
we  must  observe  that  these  disturbances 
can  only  be  seen  by  watching  for  them  ; 
they  do  not  yet  (whatever  art  may  one  day 
achieve)  announce  themselves.  To  note 
disturbances  at  all  on  Sundays  requires  the 
usual  observations  to  be  made  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  and  w  here  the  system  of  obser¬ 
vation  extends  round  the  globe,  to  have  uni¬ 
versally  simultaneous  comparisons  could 
not  be  effected  otherwise. 

Alter  all,  we  do  not  suppose  that  if  the 
officer  in  command  at  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
had  been  aware  of  the  peculiar  interest  of 
the  phenomenon,  of  which  the  observation 
was  commenced  on  Saturday,  he  would 
have  been  deterred  either  by  conscientious 
scruples  or  by  the  fear  of  disobeying  orders, 

,  from  jiursuing  his  inspection  of  the  mag- 
j  nets  alter  the  clock  struck  twelve.  But  we 
see  one  circumstance  in  the  detail  of  the 
observation  as  published  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,*  which  leads  to  a  diflerent  con¬ 
jecture  ;  the  observation  at  midnight  ‘  was 
j  missed;’  the  last  recorded  was  Jlh.  45m. 
(local  time).  The  facts  seem  to  speak  for 
themselves;  no  doubt  our  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer,  worn  out  by  many  hours’ 
w  atching, yt//  a5/rcy),and  perhaps  was  awa¬ 
kened  to  a  sense  of  his  position  by  the 
bright  sun  of  a  Sunday  morning,  pleasant 
to  him  as  a  day  civilly ^  at  least,  ii'not  mag¬ 
netically,  free  from  perturbations.  To 
conclude — we  have  carefully  examined  Sir 
James  Ross’s  observations  made  at  sea  in 
the  late  Antarctic  expedition  (Phil.  Trans. 
1S43,  lS44)  with  a  view  to  this  question. 
'Phe  result  is  sucli  as  we  should  have  anti¬ 
cipated.  Sir  James’s  short  stay  in  the  per- 
dous  seas  of  these  high  latitudes,  whither 
he  was  sent  expressly  for  the  accumulation 
of  magnetical  observations,  impelled  him 
to  use  every  favorable  opportunity,  wliether 
Um  Sunday,  or  not,  for  making  such  obser¬ 
vations  as,  requiring  but  a  short  time,  if 
postponed,  must  have  been  inevitably  lost. 

From  Magnetism  the  Baron  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Polar  lights,  which 
are  .so  evidently  connected  with  it.  VVe 
wish  we  could  afford  space  to  transcribe  his 

*  Sabine  on  Observations  of  unusual  Magnetic 
Disturbance,  4to.  1843,  p.87,  col.  1. 
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e.\cellent  picture  of  auroral  phenomena 
(p.  199,)  and  his  judicious  remarks  on  llieir 
connection  with  circumstances  purely  at-| 
mospheric  ;  we  should  have  demurred,  how¬ 
ever,  to  his  comparison  between  our  Polar  J 
lights  and  the  feeble  phosphorescence  (as  I 
it  has  been  called)  of  the  unilluminated , 
parts  of  the  moon  and  Venus;  and  we 
should  also  have  (piestioned  whether  science 
is  advanced  by  classifying  under  the  com-^ 
mon  head  of  ‘  earthlight’  such  diverse  facts  i 
as  the  aurora,  the  supposed  luminosity  of 
certain  fogs,  the  animal  light  of  the  ocean,, 
and  the  ‘  dark  light’  of  Moser’s  pictures. 
(KusmuSy  p.  ‘206,  &,c.)  ;  but  our  diminishing | 
space  warns  us  to  be  brief,  and  we  pass  on 
to  the  important  class  of  facts  more  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  geology. 

The  doctrine  of  the  heat  of  the  earth  led  I 
us  in  one  direction  to  the  matrnetic  and' 
electric  phenomena  which  appear  to  bej 
intimately  connected  with  it  (as  exemplified  < 
by  the  similarity  of  the  isothermal  and  mag-! 
netic  curves  first  noticed  by  Sir  D.  Brews- 1 
ter,  and  by  the  fact  of  diurnal  and  annual  i 
magnetic  periods);  but  there  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  class  of  effects  probably  also  due  to 
it — the  production,  namely,  of  hot-springs, 
earthquakes,  and  volcanoes,  the  elevation  of 
continents,  the  rupture  of  strata,  and  tlie 
metamorphosis  of  rocks.  This  nn»de  of 
presenting  the  connected  sciences  is  not  less 
elegant  than  just.  The  range  of  jihenomeua 
connected  with  volcanoes  (which  form  as  it 
were  their  middle  term  and  most  charac¬ 
teristic  type)  is  startling,  but  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  ingenious.  It  commences  with 
earthquakes,  (p.  ‘210,)  emissions  of  gas,  ol 
water,  i.  e.  cold  and  hot  springs,  pure  or 
mineral ;  next,  mud  volcanoes,  lavic  volca¬ 
noes  possessing  craters,  dome-shaped  tra- 
chytic  mountains,  whose  matter  has  been 
ejected,  but  not  burst  open  into  the  crater 
form  :  lastly,  elevation  craters,  or  moun¬ 
tains  elevated  and  opened  at  top,  but  without 
emission  of  lavas.  Of  ail  this  we  should 
like  to  have  given  some  account,  but  the 
reader  of  Humboldt’s  writings  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  much  new  on  the  subject  of  volcaiioe.**. 
reneriffe  and  Pichiucha  are  already  ohl 
friemls  ;  and  for  Kuropean  volcanoes,  and, 
we  may  ad<l,  for  the  whole  theory,  our 
author  simply  reproduces  the  well-known 
views  of  Von  Buch 

In  treating  of  geological  formations,  the 
Baron  describes  rocks  us  distinguishes!  by 
their  origin  into  two  divisions,  which  he 
somewhat  quaintly  calls  endogenous  and 
exogenous y  from  the  alleged  fact  in  botany 


that  some  plants  increase  from  the  exterior 
or  by  superposition  of  coats,  whilst  others 
are  coustanily  pushing  their  fresh  supplies 
of  material  from  within  outwards.  The 
analogy  (even  supposing  the  botanical  fact 
admitted,  w  hich  is  not  the  case)  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  more  apparent  than  real,  and  expresse.s 
no  more  than  the  division  of  igneijus  and 
sedimentary  rocks,  with  which  geologists 
have  long  been  familiar.  Without  (quarrel¬ 
ling  with  names,  however,  we  find  forma¬ 
tions  divided  according  to  their  origin  into 
four  classes  (p.  ‘258).  The  first  is  the  en~ 
dognumSy  or,  as  it  has  been  better  termed 
by  some  Kuglish  geologists,  hyiwgtne,  class. 
It  includes,  according  to  Humboldt — 1, 
granite  and  syenite,  on  which  formations  he 
gives  some  curious  details,  especially  as  to 
the  extensive  superposition  of  granite  upon 
slates  in  the  valley  of  the  Irtysch  in  Sibe- 
:  ria  (p.  ‘26‘2)  ;  ‘2,  quartz  porphyry  ;  3,  green¬ 
stone;  4,  hypersthene ;  5,  euphotidc  and 
I  serpentine  ;  (i,  augitic  rocks  ;  7,  basalt  and 
I  trachyte.  The  second  class  of  rocks,  which 
i  are,  according  to  the  author’s  view’,  exoge- 
\  nouSy  include  sedimentary  dej)osits  of  matter 
j  either  dissolved  or  suspended  in  a  fluid  ; 

•  such  are — I,  slates,  up  to  the  Devonian 

•  series;  2,  coal-formatioti  deposits;  3,  the 
I  whole  series  of  limestones — except  4,  tra- 

•  vertiue  or  modern  fresh-water  deposits;  5, 
deposits  formed  of  infusoria.  The  third 

!  class  is  conq)oscd  of  rocks,  also  sedimenta¬ 
ry,  but  transformed  in  their  physical  and 
chemical  characters  by  the  superinduced 
action  of  the  endogenous  rocks  of  the  first 
class,  '['his  introduces  us  to  the  wide  and 
1  curious  field  of  metamorphism,  which  the 
author  illustrates  by  an  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  examples  and  special  cases,  com¬ 
mencing  witli  the  effects  of  heat  upon 
crystals  and  siinple  substances  observed  in 
the  laboratory  by  Rose  and  Mitscherlich, 
and  on  natural  and  artificial  compounds, 

I  variously  cooled,  by  Sir  James  Hall  and 
(iregory  Watt  (p. ‘271,  274,  457).  Cases 
occurring  iti  nature  are  next  considered, 
such  as  the  crystallization  and  formation  of 
new  cleavages  in  slates  near  their  junction 
'  w  ith  igneous  rocks,  and  the  tendency  to  the 
I  development  of  segregated  quartz  in  those 
i  formatioRs  (p.  ‘2‘12) ;  the  conversion  of 
chalk  and  oolite  into  statuary  marble,  and 
of  limestone  into  dolomite  or  into  gypsum 
by  the  presence  of  certain  intrusive  rocks 
(pp.  272,  274,  278).  'Fhe  formation  of 
quartz  rock,  and  those  in  which  garnet  en¬ 
ters  abundantly,  is  also  considered  as  a 
metamorphic  action.  The  doctrine  of  met- 
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r\morplii.«m  has  received  no  stronger  con-' 
firmation  than  from  the  artificial  production 
of  simple  minerals  by  processes  of  long- 
continued  heat.  Humboldt  distinguishes' 
those  found  accidentally  in  the  s'laggy  pro- 1 
(luce  of  furnaces  and  those  which  have  been  ; 
directly  prepared  by  art  frorn  the  known! 
ingredients.  The  following  enumeration! 
contains  cryftaUizrd  products:  —  of  the| 
first  class  or  accidental — felspar,  mica,i 
augite,  olivine,  blende,  specular  iron-ore,  | 
mafTiielic  iron-ore,  and  metallic  titanium;! 
of  the  second,  or  synthetically  formed, — 
garnet,  idocrase,  ruby  (as  hard  as  Oriental,) 
olivine,  and  augite.  the  latter  class  we  | 
might  add  the  very  remarkable  case  of  lapis  j 
lazuli,  which  is  a  volcanic  (or  at  least  niet-i 
amorphic)  product,  atid  which  has  lately; 
been  produced  from  its  elements  by  heat  in 
the  synthetic  way;  but  not,  we  believe,: 
crystallized.  i 

'J’he  fourth  class  of  rocks  is  the  conglom-! 

erate,  includincr  those  sand-stones  which  1 
’  ®  .  .1 
contain  the  debris  of  old  formations  and  j 

the  ‘  Reibung’s  Conglomerate’  of  Von  Buch, 

which  are  igneous  rocks,  including  jiebbles  | 

of  the  same  nature  with  the  basis  (p.  ‘2t^2).  j 

The  consideration  of  the  nrrnn^ctnnit 
of  the  kinds  of  formations  now  described, 
leads  to  the  notice  of  fossils  as  distinguish- 
ing  types  of  geological  equivalents,  as  the 
chrom>metrical  indices  of  the  age  of  strata 
— a  discovery  commonly  thought  to  be  mo¬ 
dern,  but  which  our  author  unequivocally 
attributes  to  Robert  Hooke  in  HiOH.  [Kos- 
7tios,  p.  *2^4  and  4()B.)  Of  the  exquisite  pre¬ 
servation  of  fossil  animals  our  author  gives! 
this  elegant  illustration,  borrowed  from  the; 
Dean  of  Westminster  : — 

‘  In  the  lower  Jura  formaiion  (lias  of  Lyme  j 
Regis,)  the  preservation  ol'  the  ink  bag  ol  tlie  ' 
cuttlefish  is  so  perfect  that  the  same  material  ' 
which  myriads  of  years  ago  served  to  (l»‘feud  ^ 
the  animal  by  concealing  it  from  its  enemies, ! 
yields  an  excellent  color  (sepia)  with  which  ! 
its  portrait  may  be  drawn.’ — p.  285.  j 

I 

Our  author  seems  disposed  to  adopt  i 
Agassiz’  opinion,  that  with  one  single  ex- ] 
ception  no  fossil  fish  has  been  found  in  any  ^ 
part  of  the  transition,  secondary,  or  tertiary 
series,  which  is  specifically  identical  witli 
any  living  specimen  ;  and  below  the  chalk 
the  genera  are  all  extinct  (p.  288).  But 
in  contrast  with  the  statement  (not  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  it)  ho  places  the  discovery  of 
Ehrenberg,  that  whole  masses  of  the  chalk 
formation  are  actually  composed  of  micros- 
Topic  shells  identical  with  those  of  our  pre- 
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sent  ocean  in  temperate  latitudes.  Whence 
he  infers,  that  the  term  I'ocenc  cannot  be 
justly  applied  to  tertiary  formations,  since 
the  dawn  of  existing  species  is  already  to 
be  found  much  lower. 

The  development  of  fossil  geology  is 
necessarily  brief;*  in  p.  291  we  have  a 
condensed  enumeration  of  strata  in  the 
order  of  superposition.  The  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  diluvial  phenomena  and  transported 
blocks  is  left  almost  untouched  ;  our  au¬ 
thor  merely  intimates  in  one  place  (p.  299) 
his  preference  of  the  old  tlieory  of  Von 
Buch,  that  they  are  due  to  currents  of 
water  caused  by  the  sudden  elevation  of 
mountain  chains,  rather  than  to  icebergs  or 
any  other  cause. 

After  mentioning  with  deserved  praise 
Klie  de  Beaumont’s  maps  of  the  cr>mpara- 
tive  extent  of  land  and  sea  at  dilferent 
geological  epochs,  Humboldt  thus  sums 
up 

‘  The  result  of  the  researches  on  the  relative 
area.s  of  the  diy  land  is  this; — that  in  the  ear¬ 
liest  times  (the  Silurian  and  Devonian  Tran¬ 
sition  Epochs)  and  in  the  oldest  secondaries, 
the  dry  land,  the  surface  covered  with  plants, 
was  confined  to  detached  islands;  that  at  later 
epochs  these  islands  were  united,  and  the 
deeply  indented  bays  became  inclosed  in 
lakes ;  that  at  last  when  the  mountain  chains 
of  the  Pyrenees,  Apennines,  and  Carpathians 
arose,  trbout  the  period  of  the  older  tertiary 
rocks,  great  continents  appeared,  having  al¬ 
most  their  present  dimensions.  In  the  Silurian 
period,  as  well  as  that  when  Cycadete  and  gi¬ 
gantic  Saurians  abounded,  there  might  be  less 
land  between  one  pole  and  the  other  than  we 
now  sec  in  the  South  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean. 
How  this  excess  of  water,  together  with  other 
causes,  acted  to  produce  a  higher  and  more 
uniform  tem]'erature,  will  be  shown  hereafter. 
We  must  however  remark  here,  with  reference 
to  the  gradual  growuh  by  agglutination  of  the 
newly  elevalt  d  spaces  of  dry  land,  that  short¬ 
ly  before  the  revolutions  which  after  longer  or 
shorter  jjauses  occasioned  the  sudden  destruc¬ 
tion  in  the  diluvial  period  of  so  nitiny  vertebra- 
led  aniir.als,  portions  of  the  j  re.^ent  contiiu  ntal 
masses  were  still  compleli  ly  separated  from 
one  another.  There  ]wevails  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  in  Australia  a  great  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  living  and  (‘Xtinctaninmls.  In  New' 
Holland  we  find  fossil  remains  of  the  kanga¬ 
roo  ;  in  New  Zealand,  halldbssil  bones  of  a 
huge  ostrich-like  bird,  Owen’s  Dinorni.«,  which 

*  The  precise  geological  limit  (T ilie  great  clas¬ 
ses  of  fossils  is  always  interesting.  It  at  present 
I  stands  tiiijs  :  Fisk  begin  willi  the  Silurian  rocks 
:  and  ascend  nninteri uptedly  to  the  tertiary  forma- 
I  tions  inclusive.  6V/j/ri«/»s  commence  in  the  mag- 
I  nesian  limestone  (zechstein)  ;  Mamvinlia  in  the 
I  Jura  formation  ;  liirtis  in  the  older  chalk. 
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is  nearly  related  to  the  living  Apteryx,  hut 
little  so  to  the  recently  extinct  Uodo  of  the 
island  of  Rodriguez.’ — Kosnws,  p.  303. 


Passing  from  pure  geology,  our  author  ) 
next  contributes  some  interesting  informa- ] 

O 


lion  on  the  forms  of  continents,  and  on  the 
struggle  between  the  sea  and  land  to  which 
they  are  due.  Relative  changes  of  love! 
are  discussed  (p.  312,  &:c.),  particularly  | 
those  in  Sweden  and  of  the  Ray  of  Naples, 
which  he  considers  may  be  due  to  great 
internal  pressure  or  to  the  irregularity  of 
expansion  of  great  masses  by  central  heat 
— an  idea  due  to  Breislak,  though  lately 
revived  by  Rabbage  and  Bischoff.*  The 
anomalous  levels  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Cas¬ 
pian  are  discussed,  and  the  leading  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  ocean,  such  as  its  temperature, 
saltness,  tides  and  currerds,  very  summarily 
enumerated,  (pj).  301-321)). 

The  next  topic  is  meteorology,  or  the 
phenomena  ot  the  atmosphere,  including 
climate,  which  has  always  been,  we  shoidd 
say,  the  subject  of  predilectiotj  with  Hum¬ 
boldt,  nor  perhaps  has  he  done  any  thing 
so  likely  to  perpetuate  his  fame  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  isothermal  lines,  and  his  snb- 
seipicnt  researches  on  their  modifications 
and  inflections,  including  the  influence  of 
season  and  of  height.  In  such  processes  of 
first  generalization  of  isolated  facts,  so  as 
to  obtain  empirical  laws,  we  find  the  un¬ 
doubted  forte  of  this  distingiiished  traveller; 
and  the  patience  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  endeavored  to  raise  meteorology  to 
the  position  of  an  exact  science  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  all  praise.  There  is,  however,  little 
in  this  part  of  the  volume  (pp.  332-302) 
not  already  well  known  to  readers  of  his 
former  writings. 


1 
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Finally,  the  picture  of  the  jibysical  world, 
is  completed  by  a  glance  at  the  wonders  of 
organic  life.  Animal  life,  says  Humboldt, 
characterizes  the  ocean ;  vegetables,  the 
land  ;  nor  could  he  better  illustrate  this  fact 
than  by  a  curious  extract  from  Fhrenberg, 
giving  the  latest  results  of  his  successful 
and  brilliant  career  of  discovery  : — 


*  Witli  reference  to  the  rise  of  the  co;ist  of 
Sweden,  it  seems  ti»  ns  that  our  autlior’s  too 
marked  partiality  for  every  thin*' d<»ne  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  friend,  has  led  him  in  Note  2<),  p.  473,  tt» 
treat  Playfair’s  prior  and  admirable  expositions  of 
the  phenomena  (in  the  linttfmian  Theory,  Art 
3Ui  4&C  )  us  being  no  real  anticipation,  lie  so 
treats  them  because  they  were  ‘entirely  unknown 
to  our  grt.at  ^to^nosl  (V’on  Ihich),  and  have  exer- 
<-ised  no  influence  on  tlie  pntgress  of  IMiysical 
Geography.’  'Phe  first  of  tliese  assertions  may  b** 
correct,  but  we  respectfully  demur  to  tiie  second 


‘  There  not  only  €*xi.«ts  an  invisibly  luinule 
microtcopic  life  in  the  vicinity  of  either  Pole, 
fur  beyoml  where  larger  utnmals  have  ceased 
to  exist  ;  but  the  microscopic  creatures  of  the 
Southern  Sea  collected  in  the  Antarctic  Voy¬ 
age  of  Sir  .lames  Ross,  include  an  unsuspected 
abundance  of  hitherto  perfectly  unknowti  and 
often  most  beautiful  structures.  Even  in  the 
residuum  of  the  melted  ice  which  floats  iti 
rounded  fragmeitls  in  latitude  75°  10’,  were 
discovered  above  fifty'  species  of  siliceous 
shelled  Polygastria  and  Coscino  disks,  with 
their  green  ovaries,  therefore  undoubtedly 
living  jind  successfully  contending  with  the 
extreme  cold.  In  Erebus  hay  there  were 
drawn  up  with  the  sounding-lead  I’rom  a  depth 
ol’  iVom  1242  to  1G20  feet  tiot  less  tlian  OS  sili- 
ceou.s  shelled  Poly'gJistria  and  Phytolitharia. 
and  amongst  them  a  single  ctilcareous-shelled 
Polythalamia.’ — Kusmos,  pp.  300,  370. 


The  discoverie.s  of  the  rierman  micros- 
copist  are  atnongst  the  most  striking  of  onr 
time.  Not  content  with  peopling  the  depths 
of  even  the  Polar  seas  witli  myriads  of  liv¬ 
ing  beings,  he  traces  tlieir  remains  amidst 
tlie  solid  rocks  of  our  globe,  where  they 
not  only  charfK ttrize  hut  constitute  whole 
I  formations.  We  know  not  whether  the  ele- 
I  ment  of  fire  may  not  one  day  reveal  micros- 
'  copic  phamixes  to  our  tistonished  gaze,  but 
I  tlie  air  at  least  is  peopled  with  its  legions, 
j  and  ill  the  dusty  rain  whicli  sometimes  falls 
in  the  open  ocean,  Ehrenberg  has  discovered 
remains  of  eighteen  polygasiric  animalcula 
1  (p.  373). 

!  Ill  the  few  remaining  pages  of  tlie  Vidurne 
:  before  us,  Raron  Humboldt  treats  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  an¬ 
imals  ;  be  touches  with  caution  (p.  378)  on 
tlie  vexed  (piestioii  of  generation  and  the 
origin  of  animal  organization  ;  and  sums 
;  up  with  a  brief  luiliceof  the  natural  history 
;  of  man,  whom  he  (like  Dr.  Pritchard)  pro¬ 
nounces  to  belong  (p.  379)  to  a  single 
species. 

I  in  closing  this  volume,  sufliciently  com- 
I  plcte  ill  itself,  altlioiigli  intended  as  a  pre- 
'  cursor  to  others,  we  cannot  but  repeat  onr 
\  expression  of  unfeigned  admiration  at  the 
!  perseverance  and  re.searcli  vvliicb  it  dis- 
1  plays, — the  generally  happy  selection  of 
j  facts  and  skill  in  their  combination,  togctli- 
I  er  with  the  ample  and  learned  references  to 
'  authorities  in  the  notes.  All  this  would  be 
j  admirable  from  a  person  of  any  age,  hut 
;  in  the  work  of  a  more  than  Septuagenarian 
I  it  is  really  astonishing.  It  is  not  a  musty 
I  collection  of  the  gleanings  of  a  life  of  haril 
;  reading,  hut  bears  within  itself  ample  evi- 
I  deuce  of  the  freshness  and  even  rapidity  of 
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its  compesilion.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
references  arc  to  works  and  memoirs  of  the 
last  ten  years,  and  even  less.  It  was  oidy 
in  February,  1813,  that  our  aullior  dismiss¬ 
ed  from  his  hands  his  three  volumes  on 
Central  Asia,  and  this  work  appears  t<» 
have  been  cliieHy  written  since. 

Possibly  the  strugcjle  for  novelty  has  been 
carried  a  little  too  far.  A  picture  of  the 
(so-called)  natural  sciences  as  they  are, 
cannot  be  constructed  solely  from  the  an¬ 
nals  of  contemporary  discovery.  The  book 
of  nature  is  a  roll  extended  from  year  to 
year,  but  of  which  the  earlier  part,  though 
blotted  and  altered,  is  not  expunged  or 
useless.  The  facts  of  science  form  a  di¬ 
verging  series,  of  which  each  term  is  larger 
than  its  predecessor,  yet  not  so  immeasur¬ 
ably  so  as  to  allow  all  that  precede  to  be 
neglected  in  comparison  of  it.  Baron 
Humboldt,  indeed,  promises  a  history  of 
science  in  a  future  volume  ;  but  he  seems 
to  us  to  have  anticipated  a  great  deal  of  it 
in  the  present  one.  The  notes  contain 
much  curious,  perhaps  rather  too  elaborate 
learning,  on  the  acquirements  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  also  (what  is  more  germane  to 
the  matter)  on  the  discoveries  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  But  the 
eighteenth  century  seems  to  have  been  for¬ 
gotten,  and  the  uninformed  reader  would, 
we  fear,  form  an  undue  estimate  of  the 
relative  importance  of  contemporary  dis¬ 
coveries,  distinguished  as  they  undoubtedly 
are. 

But  we  have  yet  another  remark,  which 
justice  reqtiires  us  to  make,  without  mean¬ 
ing  at  ail  to  detract  from  the  cordial  ex¬ 
pression  of  approbation  which  we  have  pro¬ 
nounced.  Though  our  author  disclaims 
the  intention  (Preface,  j).  xiv.)  of  deciding 
claims  of  priority  in  scientific  discoveries, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  avoid  them 
in  a  work  like  the  present.  Now  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  individual  or  of  national  claims, 
Baron  Humboldt  will  be  tried  by  a  severer 
standard  of  impartiality  than  most  writers 
His  European  reputation,  his  European 
correspondence,  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  languages,  his  liberal  principles,  his 
generous  temper,  even  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  almost  equally  domiciled  in  two  coun¬ 
tries,  speaking  and  writing  in  French  and 
German  with  equal  facility; — on  all  these 
accounts,  more  perhaps  than  is  reasonable 
will  be  and  is  expected  from  the  author  of 
Kosmos,  a  work,  the  greatness  of  whose 
scheme  seems  to  address  indififerently  all 
civilized  nations,  and  students  in  all  depart¬ 
ments. 
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Neither  France  nor  Germany  has  any 
right  to  complain  of  the  share  which  Hum¬ 
boldt  has  assigned  to  them  in  the  great 
struggle  for  physical  discovery.  But  we 
cannot  rise  from  the  careful  perusal  of  this 
elaborate  work  without  feelimr  that  our  own 
country  has  come  off  second,  or  rather 
thirds  best.  The  physics  have  (it  seems  to 
us)  been  written  for  the  longitude  of  Paris, 
and  the  geology  for  that  of  Berlin  ;  and  no 
one,  we  think,  who  is  conversant  with  the 
scientific  circles  of  those  capitals,  can  fail 
to  see  that  the  selection  of  topics  and  of 
authors  is  tinged  with  the  unconscious  pre¬ 
judices  of  local  opinion. 

In  saying  so  much  (and  we  could  not 
feel  ourselves  ju.stified  in  saying  less),  we 
are  far  from  imputing  to  Baron  Humboldt 
any  motive  less  amiable  than  a  desire  to 
gratify  distinguished  contemporaries  whom 
a  less  noble-minded  person  might  have  re¬ 
garded  rather  with  jealousy  than  with  de¬ 
ference.  To  his  ancient  ally.  Von  Buch, 
especially  this  deference  seems  to  surpass 
what  could  reasonably  be  expected  or  wish¬ 
ed.  The  whole  of  the  geological,  atid 
some  other  relative  parts  of  the  work,  are 
not  merely  filled  with  citations  in  flattering 
terms  from  the  writings  of  the  ‘  greatest 
oeoloirist  of  our  time,’  but  whether  in  mat- 
ters  of  fact  or  in  great  theories,  in  trivial  or 
important  coincidences  of  opinion,  nay, 
even  in  what  is  pointedly  omitted  or  gently 
allowed  to  subside  into  neglect,  the  geolo¬ 
gical  reader  traces  so  exact  a  transcript  of 
the  well-known  and  strrfotyped  opinions  of 
Von  Buch,  that  he  feels  as  if  our  author 
had  forgotten  his  individuality  of  opinion 
in  the  anxious  desire  to  applaud  and  flatter 
his  friend.*  Agreeing  as  we  do  entirely  in 
a  great  many  of  these  views,  and  entertain¬ 
ing  indeed  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  saga¬ 
city  acquired  by  the  great  Prussian  geolo¬ 
gist  during  a  life  spent  with  nature,  and 
now  on  the  verge  of  fourscore,  we  are  far 
from  wishing  Humboldt’s  doctrines  to  have 
been  different ;  we  only  wish  that  we  had 
had  a  more  impartial  j)icture  of  his  own 
convictions,  and  that  a  little  more  notice 
had  been  taken  of  contemporary,  even  if 
less  distinguished  laborers.  If  we  recol- 

*  \V«  have  h'-en  •lisagreeahl y  struck  with  the 
ronipliinentarv  epithets  whicli  Raron  Humboldt 
lavishes  so  indiscriminately  upon  the  authors 
whom  he  cites,  especially  upon  his  countrymen, 
'fhese  possibly  regard  them  in  no  other  light  than 
they  would  the  conventional*  hoch wohlgeboren  ' 
of  (Jerman  correspondents.  liut  the  thing  con- 
vevs  to  an  Englishman  a  different  impression. 
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lect  what  has  been  done  in  England  for 
modern  geology — wliat  is  imperishahly  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  history  of  the  science  by  its 
nomenclature — the  members,  deceased  and 
alive,  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
might  have  reasonably  expected  to  fill  a 
more  prominent  place  in  the  scientific  his¬ 
tory  of  the  last  forty  years.  Why  is  it  that 
uneuphonious  local  names  attached  to  cer¬ 
tain  rocky  beds  by  an  obscure  mineral  sur¬ 
veyor  in  England,  and  by  his  more  culti¬ 
vated  suecessors,  have  become  household 
words  in  every  language  of  Europe? — 
Clunch  clay  and  Kimmeridge  clay,  Port¬ 
land  stone  and  Coral  liag,  and  more  lately 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks — are  terms 
known  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  to 
those  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Newfound¬ 
land  to  Patagonia,  from  Norway  to  New 
Holland  ;  and  even  our  fastidious  neighbors 
in  Europe  have  been  constrained  to  Galli- 
cise  these  barbarous  terms.  It  is  all  well 
to  signalize  Hooke  (as  we  have  seen,  page 
185  of  this  article)  as  having  been  the  first 
to  perceive  the  possibility  of  the  chronolo¬ 
gical  identification  of  strata  by  fossils,  but 
it  cannot  justify  the  defect  of  impartiality  in 
tlie  recent  history.  We  have  even  remark¬ 
ed  that  throughout  this  volume  our  autlior 
is  curious  in  his  researches  into  the  carhf 
history  of  English  science — witness  his  al¬ 
lusion  to  Hooke  {Kosmoa,  p.  466) — to  Gil¬ 
bert’s  proposal  to  determine  latitude  by 
magnetic  dip  (p.  4*29) — to  Bacon  on  the 
form  of  continents  (p.  307) — Childrey’s 
first  description  of  the  zodiacal  light  (p. 
409) — and  Halley  on  the  Cosmicul  origin 
of  aerolites  (p.  125)  ;  but  this  does  not  ai 
all  console  us — but  the  reverse — fi)r  the 
sparing  allusions  to  the  i^rcat  sttpa  made  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  modern  branches  of 
science.  It  is  not  enough  that  English 
books  are  cited  as  mere  authorities  for  a 
fact,  as  Dr.  Buckland’s  ‘  Bridgewater  Trea¬ 
tise’  is  not  unfrequently.  We  miss  the 
recognition  of  the  place  which  our  geolo¬ 
gists  are  entitled  to  hold  in  the  history  of 
science,  which  was  never  so  conspicuous 
as  within  the  recollection  of  those  now 
alive. 

We  have  alluded  to  geology  in  particu¬ 
lar,  because  the  defect  is  striking,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  subject  is  generally  understood  in 
this  country.  Perhaps  in  some  other 
branches  of  science  the  deficiency  is  even 
more  striking  ;  but  we  do  not  choose  to 
dwell  upon  a  topic  at  once  disagreeable 
and  invidious;  and  we  are  very  willing  to 
conclude  with  an  admission  highly  credit¬ 


able  to  Baron  Humb(»ldt.  We  perceive 
no  trace  of  personal  ill-will  or  jealousy  in 
any  part  of  the  book  or  its  citations.  In 
the  part  where  our  author  has  allowed  most 
scope  to  his  unbiassed  and  best  informed 
judgment,  there  it  is  most  impartial  and 
most  comprehensive.  Distinguished  as  a 
traveller,  he  might  have  had  some  tempta¬ 
tion  to  withhold  or  attenuate  the  |)raises 
which  our  British  scientific  navigators  and 
explorers  have  so  peculiarly  merited.  But 
it  is  exactly  the  reverse;  the  praises  of 
Burnes,  of  Darwin,  of  Franklin,  Beechey, 
and  Ross,  are  amongst  the  most  cordial  in 
the  book.  Where  our  author  could  draw- 
most  on  his  own  stores  of  knowledge,  and 
was  least  subjected  to  the  inHuence  of  less 
high-minded  friends,  there  his  native  gen¬ 
erosity  is  best  shown. 


From  Fruaer’d  M^g  zine. 

PUBLIC  PATRONAGE  OF  MEN  OF  LET¬ 
TERS. 

Our  literary  men  have  not  yet  lassumed, 
it  is  said,  that  position  in  society  so  pre¬ 
eminently  due  to  them.  Mr.  Cobden,  in 
the  spirit  we  hope  of  a  true  prophet,  fore¬ 
tells  their  future  advancement.  'Phe  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  French  nation  are  directed  by 
literary  men — by  Guizot,  who  is  in  place, 
and  by  Tliiers,  who  is  out  of  it.  Our  lite- 
[  rary  men  have  no  such  rank  in  England. 
In  short  they  have  no  rank  or  position  at 
all.  They  are  a  scattered  race,  working 
in  knots,  or  clicpies,  or  single-handed,  and 
exist  as  a  body  by  name  alone.  The  one- 
j  half  are  unknown,  except  by  reputation,  to 
j  the  other  half;  and  while  other  classes 
I  combine  and  at  times  cabal  to  extend  their 
reputations,  the  most  inlluential  race  of 
men,  the  directors  of  the  minds  and  pas¬ 
sions,  and  even  prejudices  of  the  people, 
are  scattered  throughout  the  three  king¬ 
doms,  ofieii  at  war  with  and  too  often  un¬ 
known  to  one  another. 

This  should  not  be !  Literary  men 
should  no  longer  live  aloof;  they  should 
combine  in  one  common  cause,  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  own  respectability  and  stand- 
i?jg  in  society,  the  growth  of  good  letters, 
and  the  interchange  of  ideas.  The  sea  of 
politics  keeps  too  many  apart.  The  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  holds  no  communication 
with  the  critics  of  the  Kdinhurgh,  or  the 
editor  of  The  Times  with  the  writers  of  the 
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Min  niu^  Chronidc.  The  author  of  thej  It  is  one  part  of  a  member’s  creed  to  be- 
Lat/s  of  Audi nt  thinks  very  little. of  i  lieve  that  the  forty  Royal  Academicians  are 

the  editor  of  Ii(madl,  and  the  editor  of j  the  forty  best  artists  in  the  country,  and  that 
Ji(tstrdl  of  the  editor  of  the  The' the  best  artiste///  of  the  Academy  is  the 

sentiment  is  reciprocal.  3'here  is,  there- j  indiv  idual  who  will  be  elected  a  member  on 
fore,  very  little  hope  of  any  thing  like  an  j  the  next  vacancy.  This  is  a  happy  state 
interchanire  of  ideas  between  these  dou«ih-  of  things:  and  what  is  the  result? — that 
ty  personages.  They  might  meet  and  be '  the  rank  of  Royal  Academician  carries  an 
j)erhaps  more  civil  one  to  another  than  Dr.  j  appendage  of  respectability  with  it.  But  the 
Johnson  and  Adam  Smith  were,  butcivili-l  literarv  man  has  no  such  rank,  he  has  no 
ty  is  all  that  would  pass — the  shrug  of  dis-l  class  to  uphold  him,  he  has  no  distinction  to 
like  would  follow  the  bow  of  common  po- ■  aspire  to,  he  has  no  lay  benefice  to  hope  for. 
liteness,  and  they  would  part  only  tv)  re-  We  look  for  our  artists  in  the  ranks  of  the 
new  hostilities.  ,  Royal  Academy,  for  our  men  of  science  in 

The  critics  arc  a  very  numerous  race,  [  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  our 
and  literary  men  too  often  live  on  one  an-  physicians  in  their  College,  for  our  lawyers, 
other.  Other  grades  and  classes  of  intel-  if  not  already  ennobled,  on  the  benches  of 
lectual  men  are  without  critics  by  proles-  their  respective  Inns,  and  for  our  authors 
sion,  but  literature  cannot  do,  it  would  ap-  in  the  columns  of  the  daily,  weekly,  and 
])ear,  without  them.  The  corruption  of  an  monthly.  AVho  are  our  literary  men  ?  The 
author  is,  we  are  told,  the  generation  of  a  questit)n  would  seem  by  many  to  be  very 
critic,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  be-  easily  answered.  But  each  would  answer 
lieve  that  the  saying  is  a  true  one.  A  dis-  for  his  set,  and  you  would  hear  of  classes, 
appointed  poet  seeks  consolation  in  crili- ‘  comjvosed  somewhat  in  this  way — 1.. Moore, 
cism — he  has  no  other  joy  than  to  retaliate,  ^  Rogers,  llallam,  and  .Macaulay;  '2.  Words- 
while  the  successful  critic  is  afraid  to  ajv  1  worth,  Wilson,  Lockhart,  Alihnan,  and 
pend  his  name  to  any  publication  of  his!  Wilson  Cr«)ker  ;  3.  Talfourd,  Bulwer, 

own  far  fear  of  the  tnousing  oicls  that  haunt!  Dickens,  and  Jerrold,  with  Tennyson  ami 
the  purlieus  of  his  trade.  Yet  jealousy  is  j  ALmckton  Alilnes,  Henry  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
by  no  means  a  prominent  feature  in  the  lit- 1  Browning. 

erarv  character.  Your  Fellows  of  the  Royal  !  But  a  union  of  literary  men  is  not  so 
Society  and  Royal  Academicians  are  still !  hopeless  as  it  at  first  would  seem  ;  a  good 
inor-i  jealous,  but  as  few  of  them  can  write  I  writer  will  outlive  an  unfair  criticism.  “  I 
a  stjle  fit  to  appear  in  j)rint  they  want  a;  never  knew,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “  a  nmn  of 
read  V  outlet  for  their  venom.  'Ihe  pen  is  j  merit  neglected;  it  was  generally  by  his 
a  fearful  weapon.  The  opportunity  of  say-  own  fault  that  ho  fiiiled  of  success.”  Look 
ing'^a  good  thing,  of  resenting  an  unfair' at  the  history  of  opinion,  as  written  in  the 
criucism,  or  of  pulling  down  a  man  of  ge- j  Edinburgh  Jltidnr;  read  its  early  and  its 
nius  to  your  own  level,  are  too  temjUing  to  I  after  criticisms  on  Wordsworth  ami  South- 
be  resisted.  AVith  young  men  this  i.s  too  ley,  on  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  on  Byron  and 
often  the  case — they  aim  at  notoriety  in  on  Aloore.  The  silly  Air.  Wordsworth  of 
this  way,  and  lull  disappointed  ambition  I  its  early  volumes  is  the  philosophical  poet 
with  the  satislactory  feeling  of  indicting  a  i  of  its  later  numbers.  It  has  had  to  do 
stab  in  the  dark.  penance  for  its  early  mistakes,  and  its  pen- 

The  critics  we  have  said  are  a  prolific  ance  has  been  accepted.  Lord  Byron  for- 
peo[)le,  and  we  are,  perhaps,  to  impute  gave,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Brougham,  ami  the  au- 
their  number,  and  in  some  respects  their  thor  of  />//////  Uon/cli  lives  in  friendly  inter¬ 
existence,  as  a  class,  more  to  a  want  of  i  course  with  the  Dennis  of  his  early  lucubra- 
combination  among  literary  men  than  any  tions.  Literary  resentments  are  not,  there- 
particular  appetite  on  the  part  of  the  public  fore,  sc)  lasting  as  they  would  seem.  But, 
for  the  sour  produce  of  the  “  imgentle  I  then,  there  is  this  obstacle  to  the  formation 
craft.”  The  forty  artists  who  are  Royal  of  a  society  of  literary  men.  Criticism,  as 
Academicians  stand  firm  to  one  another,  a  profession,  must  necessarily  cease.  'This, 
through  good  and  thr(vugh  evil  report,  An  however,  is  not,  let  us  hope,  so  formidable 
ill-natured  or  even  severe  criticism  u|)on  an  obstacle  as  it  at  first  would  seem.  A 
an  individual  member  is  viewed  as  an  as-  .society  of  authors  must  have  a  limitation  of 
persion  upon  the  whole  body.  This  is  in  numbers.  The  Royal  Academy  is  honora- 
some  degree  the  secret  of  the  extraordinary  bly  eflicient  on  this  account,  and  the  Royal 
influence  of  that  well-orffanized  association.  Societv  is  notoriously  defective  because  it 
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is  not  restricted.  A  society  of  forty  of  the  ' 
best  authors  making  common  cause  with 
one  another,  inigiit  treat  with  contempt  the 
onset  of  the  gallflies  of  criticism  without; 
while  every  vacancy  that  occurred  would 
albird  an  opportunity  of  strengihening  your 
ranks  and  quieting  the  clamor  of  the  ablest 
of  your  assailants. 

Ciood  authors  need  no  protection  from 
criticism.  Your  Milbournes  and  Dennises 
wither  and  rot  of  their  own  accord  if  left  un¬ 
noticed.  We  would  suggest  the  formation 
of  a  society  of  forty  of  the  best  authors,  for 
a  very  distinct  and  diflferent  reason.  We 
wish  to  bring  our  literary  men  together,  to 
give  them  collectively  tliat  standing  in  so¬ 
ciety  which  a  few  of  tliem  individually  pos¬ 
sess,  and  to  show  our  own  people,  and  our 
continental  neighbors  .as  well,  that  a  society 
of  literary  men  in  England  is  no  common 
body,  that  they  are  aware  of  their  own 
strength,  and  can  maintain  that  influential 
station  in  established  society  so  pre-emi¬ 
nently  due  to  them.  I 

The  history  of  letters  in  England  is  not' 
without  a  record  of  several  atteuipts  at  com¬ 
bination  among  literary  men,  but  so  imper¬ 
fectly  matured  or  iiiauspiciously  started  that 
it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  speak  of  them  as  any  ! 
thing  more  than  the  mere  spectres  of  at¬ 
tempts.  Aulliors  have  been,  and  we  believe 
are,  still  a  friendly,  even  a  convivial  race. 
Your  meetings  at  the  Mermaid  with  Sliak- 
speare  and  his  “  fellow's,”  your  suppers  in 
the  Apollo  witli  Ben  Jonson  and  his”  sons,” 
your  late  hours  with  Drydeu  at  Wills’,  and 
still  later  at  Btitton’s  with  Addison  and 
Steele,  are  among  the  most  pleasing  mem¬ 
ories  preserved  to  us  of  days  gone  by.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  meetings  of  this  kind 
that  we  wish  to  do  more  than  refer  at 
jiresent.  We  allude  more  particularly  at 
this  moment,  to  the  formation  of  the  I/iter.a- 
ry  Club,  the  iuc»)rporation  of  tlie  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  the  establishment  of 
the  Athenamm  Club,  and  the  institution  of 
the  bite  Literary  Union.  * 

The  Literary  Club,  or  the  Club,  as  it  was 
first  called,  was  founded  by  Samuel  .Tohnson 
and  Sir  Josliua  Reynolds.  It  was  Johnson’s 
original  intention  that  the  number  of  the  club 
should  not  exceed  nine,  but  Samuel  Dyer, 
— “  The  learned  Mr.  Dyer,”  as  Johnson 
calls  him — who  had  been  for  some  years 
abroad,  made  his  appearance  amongst  them 
and  was  cordially  received.  The  mem¬ 
bers  met  one  evening  in  every  week  at 
seven  ft)r  supper,  and  generally  continued 
their  conversation  till  a  late  hour.  The 


club  soon  became  distinguished,  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  admitted,  and  in  the  eighth  year 
oftheir  existence  the  supper  was  changed  to 
a  dinner.  There  was  as  yet  no  limitation 
in  the  number  of  members,  but  a  limita¬ 
tion  was  found  necessary,  and  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  the  Club  should  never  exceed 
forty.  All  elections  took  place  by  ballot, 
nor  conld  it  be  said  that  the  selection  was 
an  unfair  one,  when  the  Club  had  amoniisi 
its  members  the  distinguished  names  of 
Burke  and  Eox,  Gibbon  and  Goldsmith, 
Ct)lman  and  Garrick,  the  elder  and  the 
younger  Warton,  Boswell  and  Sheridan, 
Adam  Smith  and  Sir  William  Jones,  Stee- 
vens  and  Malone,  Bishop  Percy,  Sir  Jo.seph 
Banks. 

But  the  Club,  strictly  speaking,  was  hard¬ 
ly  a  literary  club;  for  among  the  forty  we 
find  many  distinguished  by  birth  and  sta¬ 
tion  alone,  and  others  who  could  make  but 
slender  claims  to  literary  distinction.  We 
are,  however, to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  was 
a  club  framcil  for  convivial  purposes,  and 
for  an  interchange  of  ideas  over  a  glass  of 
wine,  not  a  society  or  academy  formed 
solely  of  literary  men,  and  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  literature.  The  Club  fell  off 
when  Johnson  died ;  and  though  still  in 
being,  may  be  s.aid  rather  to  exist  than  to 
llourish.  Mr.  II  allam  is  the  last  name  of 
literary  eminence  on  its  list. 

”  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  of  the 
United  Kingdom,”  as  it  is  called,  is  an  es¬ 
tablishment  t)f  twenty  years’  standing,  with 
a  royal  charter  and  numerous  pretensions. 
One  of  its  foundation  objects  was  the  as¬ 
signment  of  honorary  rewards  for  works  of 
great  literary  merit  ;  a  second  and  a  much 
higher  object  was  the  establishment  of  a 
list  of  Royal  Associates,  ten  in  number, 
and  each  in  the  receipt,  from  the  Society, 
of  one  hundred  guineas  a-year.  The  idea 
of  this  Society  origin.ated,  it  is  said,  with 
King  George  IV.  The  king  certainly  sup¬ 
plied  out  of  his  own  privy  purse  the  annual 
contribution  of  one  thousand  guineas  for 
the  ten  Royal  Associates,  and  one  hundred 
guineas  for  the  medals  assigned  as  honor- 
ary  rewards  to  authors  of  distinction.  The 
Ten  Royal  Associates  were  the  poet  Cole¬ 
ridge;  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  author  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
Scottish  Language ;  Malthus,  who  wrote 
oil  Population  ;  Mathias  the  author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature;  the  Rev.  Henry 
John  Todd,  tlic  editor  of  Johnson’s  J)ic- 
tionary ;  Sharon  Turner  the  historian ; 
-Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool ;  the  Rev.  Ed- 
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ward  Davies,  Mr.  James  Milligen,  and  Sir 
Will  iain  Ousely.  Two  medals  were  dis- ! 
tribiiied  annually;  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  find  fault  with  the  selection  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  to  whom  they  were  awarded. 
Tlie  two  first  medals  were  assigned  to 
Mitford,ihe  author  of  the  Ilistori/  of  Gre.ccp, 
and  Signor  Angelo  Mai,  librarian  to  the 
Vatican.  'I' he  medals  of  the  second  year 
were  awarded  to  Major  Rennell,  author  of 
a  Memoir  on  Ilindostnn  ;  and  Charles  Wil¬ 
kins  the  editor  of  the  Bhafrvnt-Gccta.  Of 
the  third  year,  to  Professor  Schweighsenser, 
the  editor  of  Appinn^  and  Professor  Du- 
gald  Stewart;  of  the  fourth  year,  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Southey  ;  of  the  fifth 
year,  to  Crabbe  and  Archdeacon  Coxe ; 
of  the  sixth  year  to  William  Roscoe  and  le 
Baron  Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  a 
writer  of  repute  on  Persian  antiquities  ;  of 
the  seventh,  to  Washington  Irving  and  Mr. 
Ilallam,  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  what  it 
was  to  eflect,  before  it  came  into  actual  ex¬ 
istence.  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  it,  in  a 
letter  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  (Lord 
Sidmouth),  “  a  very  ill-contrived  project,” 
and  one  which  can  only  end  ”  in  some¬ 
thing  very  unpleasant.”  ”  Let  men  of  let¬ 
ters,”  he  says,  ”  fight  their  own  way  with 
the  public,  and  let  his  Majesty  honor  with 
his  patronage  those  who  are  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  themselves,  and  alleviate  by  his  boun¬ 
ty  the  distresses  of  such  as,  with  acknow¬ 
ledged  merit,  may  yet  have  been  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  procuring  independence.  The  im¬ 
mediate  and  direct  favor  of  the  sovereign 
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is,”  he  adds,  “  worth  the  patronage  of  ten 
thousand  societies.”  Scott’s  objections  ■ 
apply,  it  must  be  understood,  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  the  first  Society  was  to  have  ' 
been  established.  What  this  first  Society  ! 
was  like,  no  one  has  as  yet  told  us  ;  some-  i 
thing,  it  is  said,  resembling  the  French 
Academy.  The  original  plan,  whatever 
it  was,  went  through  many  modifications; 
but  Scott’s  opinion  was  unaltered.  “  I  do 
not  belong,”  he  writes  in  his  diary,  ‘‘  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  nor  do  j 
I  propose  to  enter  it  as  a  coadjutor.  1  do 
not  like  your  Royal  Academies  of  this  kind  ; 
they  almost  always  fall  into  jobs,  and  the 
members  are  seldom  those  who  do  credit  to 
the  literature  of  a  country.”  But  this  So¬ 
ciety  really,  at  one  time,  effected  a  good — 
it  rescued  the  last  years  of  Coleridge’s  life 
from  complete  dependence  on  a  friend, 
and  it  placed  the  learned  Dr.  Jamieson 
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above  the  wants  and  necessities  of  a  man 
fast  sinking  to  the  grave.  The  associate- 
ship  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  charity,  it 
was  no  literary  alms-giving,  it  flowed  from 
the  bounty  of  the  sovereign,  and  was  a  re¬ 
ward  of  merit.  No  author,  independent  in 
mind  though  poor  in  circumstances,  would 
wish  it  to  be  said  that  he  had  been  reliev¬ 
ed  by  the  Council  of  the  Literary  Fund  ; 
but  the  author  surely  might  boast  that  his 
necessities  had  been  relieved  by  the  honor¬ 
able  position  he  held  of  Royal  Associate 
in  a  Society  under  the  direct  patronage  of 
his  sovereign. 

The  palmy  days  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  soon  passed  away,  for  William 
IV.  withdrew,  on  his  accession,  the  annual 
grant  of  eleven  hundred  guineas  presented 
to  the  Society  by  his  more  generous  brother. 
The  Society  had,  therefore,  to  rely  on  its 
own  sayings  and  the  annual  subscriptions  of 
its  members.  Their  funds  were  small,  and 
they  now  sank  into  a  Transaction  Society, 
with  a  small  library,  large  ideas,  and  poor 
and  insignificant  perf >rmances. 

The  Athenamm  Club,  in  Pall  Mall,  was 
a  pet  with  peers  and  persons  of  literary  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  the  Literary  Union,  in  Water¬ 
loo  Place,  a  pet  of  poor  Tom  Campbell’s. 
Both  had  the  same  primary  object,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  society  of  literary  men,  and 
both  went  to  work  in  the  same  ineffectual 
manner.  Good  authors  were  found  insuffi¬ 
cient  in  number  for  a  modern  club.  An 
author  introduced  a  friend  who  was  not  an 
author;  but  something  he  would  add,  with 
a  laugh,  much  better — Dr.  Johnson’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  good  fellow,  ”  a  clubbable  man.” 
This  frietul  introduced  another  friend  of 
the  same  acceptable  description.  Both 
grew  up  in  this  way ;  but  the  Athenajum 
swelled  in  importance ;  a  new  site  was 
thought  of, — Mr.  Decimus  Burton  must 
build  them  a  house,  and  Mr.  Henning  copy 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  to  show  the 
classic  character  of  the  members.  The 
Literary  Union  no  longer  exists;  it  was  any 
thing  but  a  literary  club  ;  all  kinds  and  de¬ 
grees  of  personages  might  have  been  found 
j  among  its  members,  and  so  notorious  had 
it  become,  that  it  was  at  length  obliged  to 
dissolve,  to  change  its  name,  and  start 

I  »  a  » 

anew. 

1  The  Athenaeum  is  one  of  the  best  of  our 
I  London  Clubs.  Authors  of  eminence  may 
j  be  found  among  its  members,  and  still  ad- 
'  herincr  to  its  love  for  men  distinguished  by 

I  O  ^  ^  ^  3  J 

their  genius,  its  council  is  empowered  to 
1  admit  annually  from  the  list  of  candidates. 
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individuals  of  eminence  in  literature,  art, 
and  science.  'Diis  is  a  wise  law,  for  few 
authors  of  eminence  wouM  care  to  go 
through  the  tiresome  ordeal  of  election, 
which  is  by  ballot  among  the  whole  body  i>l 
members. 

When  the  Grey  government  was  in  power, 
and  the  passing  of  the  lieform-bill  a  novel¬ 
ty  in  conversation,  there  was  a  talk  of 
forming  a  Guelphic  Order  of  Literary  Merit, 
and  of  bringing  letters  under  the  avowed 
and  active  encouragement  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Lord  Brougham,  then  lord  chancel- 
lor,  took  the  matter  up  very  warmly,  and 
Southey  was  written  to  by  the  charicellor 
for  his  opinion.  The  laureate’s  letter  in 
reply,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  his  far-sighted 
seeking  and  admirable  good  sense  on  all 
occasions.  “  When  better  times  shall  ar¬ 
rive,”  (whoever  may  live  to  see  them,) 
writes  the  author  of  Colloquies  on  the  Pro¬ 
gress  and  Prospects  of  Society,  “  it  will  be 
worthy  the  consideration  of  any  government 
whether  the  institution  of  an  academy,  with 
salaries  for  its  members,  (in  the  nature  of 
literary  or  lay  benefices,  might  not  be  the 
means  of  retaining  in  its  interests,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  their  own,  a  certain  number  of 
influential  men  of  letters,  who  should  hold 
those  benefices,  and  a  much  greater  number 
of  aspirants  who  would  look  to  them  in 
their  turn.  A  yearly  grant  of  19,000/. 
would  endow  ten  such  appointments  ofoOO/. 
each  for  the  elder  class,  and  twenty-five  of 
200/.  for  younger  men  ;  the  latter  eligible, 
of  course,  and  preferably,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  be  elected  to  the  higher  benefices 
as  those  fell  vacant,  and  as  they  should  have 
approved  themselves.  The  good  proposed 
by  this  as  a  political  measure,”  Mr.  Southey 
adds,  “  is  not  that  of  retaining  such  per¬ 
sons  to  act  as  pamphleteers  ajid  journalists, 
but  that  of  preventing  them  from  becoming 
such,  in  hostility  to  the  established  order  of 
things;  and  of  giving  men  of  letters,  as  a 
class,  something  to  look  for  beyond  the 
precarious  gains  of  literature  ;  thereby  in¬ 
ducing  in  them  a  desire  to  support  the  ex- 
istitig  institutions  of  the  country,  on  the 
stability  of  which  their  own  welfare  would 
depend” 

We  may  add,  that  need  makes  many 
poets,  and  neediness  makes  men  dangerous 
members  of  society,  quite  as  often  as  afllu- 
ence  makes  them  worthless  ones. 

Another  proposition  much  talked  of  at 
this  time,  and  immediately  connected  with 
the  fortner  inquiry,  was  the  distribution  of 
prizes  among  authors  of  distinction.  ”  With 


regard  to  prizes”  says  Southey,  ”  methinks 
they  are  better  left  to  schools  and  colleges. 
Honors  are  worth  something  to  scientific 
men,  because  they  are  conferred  upon  such 
men  in  other  countries  ;  at  home  there  are 
precedents  for  them  in  Newton  and  Davy, 
— and  the  physicians  and  surgeons  have 
them.  In  my  judgment,  men  of  letters  are 
better  without  them,  ufiless  they  are  rich 
enough  to  bequeath  to  their  family  a  good 
estate,  with  the  bloody  hand,  and  suflicient- 
ly  men  of  the  world  to  think  such  distinc¬ 
tions  appropriate.  For  myself,  if  we  had  a 
Guelphic  order,  I  should  choose  to  remain 
aGhibelline.”  Some  such  idea  as  is  here 
so  admirably  expressed  by  INIr.  Southey 
must  have  crossed  the  mind  of  his  friend 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  when,  in  1834,  he  spoke 
so  strongly  in  the  House  of  Comnrons 
against  a  proposition  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  H  ume  that  our  authors,  artists,  and 
men  of  science,  should  have  assigned  to 
them  by  Parliament  some  blue  riband  of 
distinction.  We  recollect  hearing  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel’s  speech  on  that  occasitm  with  a 
very  great  deal  of  pleasure.  He  thought, 
and  with  reason,  that  literary  men  should 
have  more  fruitful  honors  assigned  them  by 
government  than  ribands  and  badges  of 
(iistinction.  Poets  have  the  bays  already. 

”  The  king,”  says  Goldsmith,  ”  has  late¬ 
ly  been  pleased  to  make  me  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting  he  has  just  established,  but  there 
is  no  salary  annered,  and  I  took  it  rather  as 
a  compliment  to  the  institution  than  any 
benefit  to  myself.  Honors  to  one  in  my 
situation  are  something  like  ruflles  to  one 
that  wants  a  sliirt.” 

Before  we  stay  to  inquire  how  fur  Peel 
in  power  has  realized  the  views  of  Peel  out 
of  power,  and  the  position  of  literary  men 
has  been  improved  by  the  direct  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Crown,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
look  through  the  postern  of  time,  long 
elapsed,  at  the  actual  position  of  the  literary 
character  before  ribands  were  talked  about 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  medals  were 
awarded  from  the  purse  of  the  sovereign. 

In  the  infancy  of  civilization,  when  all 
our  thoughts  were  on  wars  abroad  and 
broils  and  tournaments  at  home,  we  find  the 
name  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  father  of 
our  poetry,  among  the  annuitants  of  King 
Edward  HI.  and  King  Richard  11.  But 
literature,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  had  little  to  do  in  procuring  for  the 
great  poet  the  annuity  from  the  Exchequer 
and  the  pitcher  of  wine  from  the  royal  cel- 
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lar.  We  wisli  we  could  agree  with  those  j  A  sad  termination  for  a  poet’s  life,  nor  is  it 
antiquaries  who  would  trace  the  salary  of  without  its  lesson, 
the  poet-laureate  and  his  pipe  of  canary  to  1 

Chaucer’s  pension  and  his  pitcher  of  wine.  !  “  Tell  them  how  Spenser  starveil,  how  Cowley 
No  better  original  could  well  be  had,  but  mourn’d, 

hut  there  is  little  or  no  authority,  we  fear,  ;  liutler  s  faith  and  service  was  return  d.  ’ 

to  support  so  ingenious  a  supposition.  Be  j 

that  as  it  may,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  one  j  This  was  said  by  a  poet  who  might  have 
of  the  greatest  of  our  poets  and  the  first  j  added  his  own  name  to  the  number  of  neg- 
English  writer  of  any  eminence  in  our  lected  poets.  It  was  said  by  Otway, 
tongue,  w'as  not  altogether  overlooked  in  so  1  Literature  w'as  not  overlooked  by  the 
dark  a  century.  |  Stuarts  in  Scotland  before  their  succession 

The  long  Lancastrian  wars  w'ere  detri- ;  to  the  English  throne.  Dunbar  (the  Chau- 
mental  to  the  growth  of  letters,  but  Caxton  i  cer  of  his  country)  enjoyed  by  the  bounty 
came  amonor  us,  and  found  a  friend  in  Earl  |  of  King  James  IV.  a  yearly  pension  of  con- 
R  ivers.  The  nation  now  grew  quiet  for  a  ;  siderable  amount,  at  a  time  when  the  price 
time.  Stephen  llawes,  the  author  of  a  |  of  labor  and  provisions  was  very  low’.  The 
poem  called  The  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  (a  |  sixth  James  was  himself  a  poet,  with  the 
kind  of  connecting  link  between  Chaucer  ‘  power  to  appreciate  genius,  and  the  incli- 
and  Spenser,)  met  with  the  patronage  of  nation,  it  is  said,  to  relieve  its  necessities, 
the  queen  of  Henry  VH. ;  old  John  Hey-  Raleigh,  it  is  true,  was  imprisoned,  and  at 
w’ood,  the  epigrammatist,  w'as  player  on  the  .  length  beheaded  by  him,  but  Jonson  enjoyed 
virginals  to  Henry  VH.,  with  a  fee  of  eight-  pension  by  his  bounty.  Daniel  w'as  pat- 
pence  a-day.  Henry  VHl.  was  no  great  J  ronized  by  his  queen,  Wotton  was  one  of 
friend  to  letters.  The  rude,  railing  satirist,  j  his  ambassadors  abroad,  and  Ayton  W’as  his 
Skelton,  was,  it  is  true,  a  kind  of  poet-lau- ;  wife’s  secretary. 

reate  to  the  crow'u  ;  and  Erasmus  was  re- i  It  is  incidentally  observed  by  Farmer, 
ceived  with  favor;  but  literature  in  this  j  aitd  repeated  by  Mr.  Gifford,  that  playwri- 
reign  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  cruel  ex- ^  ting  in  Shaksjieare’s  days  “  w'as  scarcely 
editions  of  the  learned  More  and  the  poetic  thought  a  creditable  employ.”  This  may 
Earl  of  Surrey.  I  he  easily  accounted  for.  The  poets  who 

Clueen  Elizabeth  distributed  her  bounty  J  w'rote  for  the  stage  w’ere  also  actors  ;  and 
w’ith  the  same  sparing  hand  with  which  she  i  the  profession  of  an  actor  was  viewed  for  a 
bestow’ed  her  honors.  Raleigh  and  Sidney,  j  very  long  time  as  a  kind  of  vagrant  occu- 
Vere,  Norris,  Drake,  Walsingh am,  and  i  pation.  Yet  the  drama  was  at  its  height 
Greville,  w'ere  the  new-made  knights  of  the  j  and  most  encouraged  wdien  apparently  most 
court  of  Uueen  Elizabeth.  Poets  came  in  j  looked  down  upon.  King  James  was  a 
for  a  portion  of  her  bounty.  Gascoigne  |  ^reat  patron  of  the  drama.  He  was  the 
and  Churchyard  were  sent  on  missions  ^  of  our  kings  who  formed  a  company  of 
abroad.  Ronsard  the  poet  received  a  pre- ,  actors — and  such  actors  too  as  he  had — 
sent  of  forty  French  crowns,  and  Thomas  ,  Burbage,  Shakspeare,  Kemp,  Heming,  Con- 
Preston,  the  author  of  a  tragedy  “  conteyn-  dell,  Lowen,  Taylor.  They  were  frequent¬ 
ing  the  Life  of  King  Cambises,”  a  pension  1  ly  summoned  to  play  before  him,  and  were 
of  21)/.  a-year.  But  the  great  scandal  of  j  always  paid,  and  liberally,  too,  for  their 
her  age  w  as  the  fate  of  Spenser.  Not  that '  performances.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  en¬ 
tile  poet  was  altogether  overlooked.  He  couragement  to  his  own  servants;  the 
received  at  one  time  a  grant  of  confiscated  j  Queen’s  players  (as  they  were  called),  the 
property  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  a  J  ph>yers  of  Prince  Henry,  and  the  players  of 
pension'  of  fifty  pounds  a-year.  But  the  j  the  Prince  Palatine,  were  summoned  every 
land  proved  a  ruinous  affair,  and  the  pen- 1  Christmas  to  play  before  him.  The  usual 
sion,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  w'as  subse-i  rates  of  remuneration,  we  may  add,  were 
quently  withdrawn.  His  end  was  melan-  generally  accompanied  by  a  further  sum  by 
choly — ”  He  died,”  says  Jonson,  ”  for  lack  way  of  his  majesty’s  rew  ard, 
of  bread;”  and  Waller,  who  lived  not  too  A  love  of  literature  was  hereditary  in  the 
late  to  be  well  informed,  confirms  his  testi-  family  of  the  Stuarts.  Henry,  Prince  of 


mony  : — 


“  To  starve, 
Tliat  Spenser  knew.” 


Wales,  a  boy  of  only  eighteen,  when  he 
died,  had  Owen,  the  epigrammatist,  Mi¬ 
chael  Drayton,  and  Joshua  Sylvester,  on  his 
list  of  pensioners  and  annuitants.  Authors 
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prcseming  him  with  their  books  went  away  the  question),  iniglit  derive  a  useful  lesson 
w  ieh  some  suhstantial  mark  of  his  good-  from  its  study.  Other  poets  found  employ- 
will.  Rowland  Cotgrave,  the  learned  an-  ment  at  this  time,  Milton  and  Marvell  amc  ng 
thor  of  the  dictionary  which  bears  his  the  number.  May  was  an  apologist,  Milton 
name,  received  his  bounty  ;  nor  was  the  a  defender,  and  Alarvell  an  assistant  under 
anmsing  Corjatt  overlooked  by  the  young  Milton  in  the  oflice  of  Secretary  for  the 
and  discerning  prince.  Latin  tongue.  But  May  had  more  author- 

King  Charles  1.  would  appear  to  have  iiy  than  Milton  ;  indeed  muhing  can  well  be 
imbibed  his  love  of  art  from  his  elder  bro  more  absurd  than  the  views  adopteu  by  the 
ther,  for  King  Janies  had  no  particular  pre-  hip  and  thigh  admirers  of  the  political  con- 
dilection  that  way.  Nor  was  Charles  with-  duct  of  the  great  poet.  Biographers  like 
out  his  brother  Henry’s  taste  for  literature,  Symmons,  and  w  riters  of  his  class,  contem- 
or  his  sympathy  with  literary  men.  It  plate  the  ill-paid  secretary  for  the  Latin 
would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  name  any  tongue  in  the  light  of  a  secretary  of  state 
author  of  eminence  unprotected  or  unno-  for  home  and  foreign  alTairs.  There  is  no 
ticed  by  the  king.  Ben  Jonson  was  his  reason  to  believe  that  Cromwell  w  as  guided 
poet  laureat,  and  Davenant  succeeded  to  j  by  his  counsel,  or  even  asked  his  advice  on 
the  laurel  at  Jonson’s  death.  The  plays  of  any  one  occasion.  This  seems  so  clear, 
Shirley,  Massinger,  and  May,  were  read  by  from  the  terms  in  which  Whitelocke  speaks 
him  in  MS.  and  then  acted  at  court  before  of  him  on  the  solitary  occasion  in  which 
him.  He  altered  passages,  for  he  w  as  a  he  mentions  his  name,  that  blind  and  wilful 
poet  himself,  and  he  suggested  subjects,  prejudice  alone  could  view  (we  are  sorry  to 
His  taste  was  excellent.  The  tasteful  Carew  say)  the  political  John  Milton  in  the  light 
filled  the  office  of  sewer  in  ordinary  ;  of  any  thing  else  than  a  translator  from 
Cluarles  received  a  pension;  Denham  and  Latin  into  English,  and  from  English  into 
Waller  were  about  his  court;  Falkland,  Latin.  Whatever  the  real  position  of 
Fanshawe,  and  Suckling  about  his  person.  Milton  may  have  been,  his  office  ceased 
Nor  were  the  elder  poets  overlooked  ;  he  with  the  usurpation ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
quotes  Chaucer  in  his  letters,  draws  allu-  reign  he  fell,  to  use  his  own  language,  on 
sions  from  the  drama,  borrows  a  prayer  evil  days  and  evil  times.  “  VV'^hen  Paradise 
from  Sydney’s  ylrfrrr/jfir,  and  finds  in  Shaks-  Lost  was  first  published,”  writes  Swift  to 
peare  a  solace  in  his  sufferings.  Sir  Charles  Wogan,  “  lew  liked,  read,  or 

During  the  Commonwealth,  literary  men,  understood  it,  and  it  gained  ground  merely 
rather  than  literature,  found  favor  w  ith  1  by  its  merits.”  Milton  had  excluded  hini- 
Cromwell  and  his  colleagues.  'Fhe  Pro-  Uelf  by  his  politics  from  preferment  or  no- 
tector  wrote  a  graceless  style,  full  of  hard-  j  tice ;  his  religious  principles  were  obnox- 
ineaning,  and  disguised,  like  all  he  did,  j  ions,  and  there  was  little  in  his  poem  to 
from  common  observation.  He  had  little  j  invite  the  attention  of  the  gay  and  thought- 
leisure  for  the  refinements  of  language  or  less  thousands  who  witnessed  the  Restora- 
the  graces  of  cornprsition  ;  and  less  leisure  tion.  It  Paradise  Lost  had  excited  even 
to  consider  what  authors  were  w’orthy  of  ordinary  attention  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
reward,  or  what  they  were  worth  to  a  gov-  cation,  Mr.  Pepys  would  have  been  sure  to 
eminent  in  need  of  support.  He  was  not  |  have  said  something  about  it  in  his  Diary. 
blind,  how  ever,  to  the  beauties  of  art  or  the  |  But  he  is  silent,  and  there  is  too  much  rea- 
graces  of  literature;  he  retained  the  best  son  to  believe  that  it  aiiracted  little  or  no 
pictures  in  the  collection  of  Charles  J.  (the  attention.  Would  it  attract  much  now  as 
Cartoons  of  Rajihael),  for  the  furniture  of  a  new  publication  ?  Mr.  Hallam  thinks 
his  own  apartments,  and  was  reviving  the  |  not,  and  in  tl.cse  exciting  times  of  railway 
drama  under  Davenant  when  he  died,  l  speculation  and  corn-law  abolition,  few 
Good  poets  found  employment  in  prose  com- 1  would  have  time  to  think  what  a  new  poem 
position  under  the  government  ofCromwell.  :  of  this  description  was  like.  Yet  w  hen  the 
The  history  of  the  Long  Parliament  by  May,  j  repeal  of  the  Copyright  law  was  an  all-en- 
written  at  the  time  and  under  the  patronage  |  grossing  subject  of  conversation  in  literary 
but  not  the  influence  of  parliament,  is  one  |  circles,  and  Milton's  poor  reward  for  his 
of  the  fairest  histories  ever  written.  It  is  j  divine  epic  was  particularly  insisted  upon; 
clear  and  temperate  in  its  views,  calm  and  Mr.  'Pegg,  we  remember,  either  in  speech, 
consistent  in  its  style  ;  so  temperate  indeed,  or  by  letter,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  such  a 
that  our  present  historians  of  the  period  of  circumstance  ever  occurring  again,  and 
which  it  treats  (w’riters  on  both  sides  of  either  exclaimed  or  wrote — ”  Only  bring 
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me  a  Paradise  Lost,  and  see  what  1  will  i 
give  for  it!”  The  intelligent  publisher  of 
Cheapside  was  safe  in  what  he  said,  there  j 
is  no  occasion  to  suspect  that  a  new  epic 
reaching  to  the  height  of  Milton’s  poem  is  j 
likely  to  be  produced  again.  j 

Charles  11.  condescended  to  talk  famil¬ 
iarly  with  poets,  but  did  little  to  foster  their 
genius  or  better  their  condition,  lie  fed 
them  with  kind  words  and  fair  promises, 
but  his  remembrance  was  not  easily  awak¬ 
ened.  This  ”  Unthinking  king,”  as  he  was 
called  by  one  of  his  court  favorites,  was 
not  however  wholly  neglectful  of  letters. 
He  gave  the  laurel  on  Davenant’s  death, 
and  the  office  of  historiographer  on  How¬ 
ell’s,  to  glorious  John  T)ryden  ;  recom¬ 
mended  subjects  for  the  employment  of 
Dryden’s  muse ;  permitted  his  imperious 
mistresses  to  protect  his  plays  ;  nominated 
his  son  to  the  Charterhouse  School,  and, 
shortly  before  he  died,  gave  him  a  small 
sinecure  situation  in  the  Customs.  But  his 
salary  was  not  very  regularly  paid.  He  was, 
moreover,  employed  by  the  king  in  party 
satire,  and  indifferently  rewarded  for  what 
he  did.  Others,  however,  fared  still  worse. 
Cowley  died  at  Chertsey,  neglected  by  the 
court  he  had  served  in  exile;  and  the  king, 
who  carried  Hudihras  about  with  him  in 
his  pocket,  and  quoted  from  it,  it  is  said 
inimitably  well,  did  nothing  for  the  poet  but 
grant  a  protection  to  him  frt»m  the  piratical 
booksellers  of  the  period.  Butler’s  end  is 
well  known  ;  he  lived  for  some  years  before 
his  death  in  an  obscure  alley,  and  died  at' 
last  disappointed  and  in  want.  ‘‘  Which,”  j 
asks  Goldsmith,  with  infinite  irony,  “  is  the 
greatest  scandal  on  his  age,  Butler’s  poem 
or  Butler’s  fate  ?  ” 

These  sad  lessons  were  not  without  their 
advantage  to  the  poets  who  came  after.  “  It 
is  enough  for  one  age,”  says  Dryden,  urging 
his  claims  for  public  employment  on  Hyde 
Lord  Rochester,  “  it  is  enough  for  one  age 
to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley  and  to  have 
starved  Mr.  Butler.”  The  lesson  was  of 
temporary  use.  Lord  Rochester  relieved 
his  wants,  and  obtained  for  him  the  small 
sinecure  situation  in  the  Customs  already  | 
alluded  to.  | 

In  the  short  reign  of  King  James  H.  poor  l 
Nat.  Lee  was  supported  while  in  Bedlam 
by  the  bounty  of  the  king  ;  but  Otway  died 
in  want,  choked,  it  is  said,  with  the  first 
mouthful  of  bread  he  had  obtained  for  a 
very  long  time. 

King  William  IH.  knew  no  more  about 
poetry  than  he  knew  of  St.  Evremond,  and 
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exhibited  his  Dutch-garden  taste  in  poetry 
in  selecting  the  individual  to  whom  he* as¬ 
signed  the  laurel,  removed  for  political  con¬ 
siderations  from  the  brows  of  Dryden.  He 
gave  it  to  Shadwell.  The  then  lord  cham¬ 
berlain,  the  witty  earl  of  Dorset,  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this:  Shadwell  was 
a  friend  of  his;  he  admired,  and  with  rea¬ 
son,  his  comic  powers,  and  wisheil,  per¬ 
haps,  to  do  something  for  him.  But  Shad¬ 
well  was  not  a  poet  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  and  his  appointment  carried  a  bad 
precedent  with  it,  for  though  he  w'as  the 
first  bad  poet  w  ho  wore  the  laurel,  he  was 
not  the  last.  He  was  the  poetic-father  of 
a  Tate,  a  Eusden,  and  a  Bye.  But  William 
was  essentially  a  soldier.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  to  quarrel  w  ith  him  for  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  Shadwell,  or  that  he  mistook  Black- 
more  for  a  poet,  and  dubhed  him  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  lor  his  bad  epic  called  King  Arthnr. 

•‘The  hero  William  ami  the  martyr  Charles; 

One  kniglited  Bluckmore,  uiui  one  pensioned 
Ciiiarles.” 

But  here  the  rhyme  occasioned  an  injustice, 
for  Q,uurles,  though  tedious  at  times,  was  a 
true  poet;  whereas  Blackmore  is  one  dead 
level  of  a  bog  throughout. 

The  age  of  Anne  was  an  era  in  tlie  his¬ 
tory  of  letters.  Literary  men  found  ample 
and  almost  unexpected  encouragement  from 
the  ministerial  advisers  of  the  crown. 
Whig  and  Tory  leaders  vied  with  each 
other  in  advancing  the  interests  of  such  as 
could  assist  them.  'J'he  battle  of  Blenheim 
I  was  sung  by  a  Whig  and  hy  a  Tory  poet ; 

,  and  Addison’s  Cato  was  a  party  play.  The 
great  Whig  patron  was  Charles  Montague, 
earl  of  Halifax  ;  the  great  Tory  patron, 
Harley,  earl  of  Oxford.  Halifax  found  a 
sinecure  situation  for  Congreve,  and  Addi¬ 
son  and  Steele  experienced  his  bounty. 
Pope  kept  aloof  from  the  sea  of  politics  ; 
while  Swift  was  the  adviser  of  Harley,  and 
Prior  his  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  'J'he 
queen  herself  took  very  little  interest  in 
literature,  and  Whig  encouragement  ceased 
when  Charles  Montague  died  ;  for  the  great 
i  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  son-in-law 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin,  knew  or 
i  cared  very  little  about  it.  Yet  the  queen  was 
not  insensible  to  the  wants  of  literary  men. 
The  infant  children  of  Farquhar  received 
a  small  annuity  at  her  hand,  and  the  widow 
of  Betterton  a  pension  of  of  100  a-year. 

The  death  of  the  queen  and  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  house  of  Hanover  brought  the 
Whigs  once  more  in  office.  Addison  was 
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for  some  time  secretary  of  slate ;  Steele 
received  a  patent  for  a  new  theatre  ;  Uowe 
was  sworn  in  as  poet-laureate,  and  his  wid¬ 
ow,  at  his  death,  received  a  pension.  But 
Addison  was  not  very  long  in  oftice,  and 
Steele’s  pecuniary  ditiicuhies  began  anew. 
The  king  was  a  stranger  to  our  language,  and 
had  no  particular  taste  for  the  literature  ot 
the  people  he  came  amongst.  His  favour¬ 
ite  Whigs  encountered  the  ridicule  of  Sw  ift  | 
and  contemptuous  irony  of  the  splenetic  j 
St.  John.  The  Whigs  had  no  one  to  de¬ 
fend  them.  Addison  was  dead,  and  Steele  , 
idle  and  unwilling.  They  soon  grew  cal- 1 
lous  to  what  was  said,  and  overlooked  in  j 
indifference  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  ' 
the  w  ants  of  literary  men.  Something,  1 
however,  was  done.  By  the  interest  and  ' 
friendship  of  Dodington,  the  king  was! 
taught  to  find  a  poet  in  Dr.  Young,  and,! 
better  still,  induced  to  settle  a  pension  of 
jf'200  a-year  on  the  youthful  satirist. 

Swift  has  made  a  complaint  in  verse  of 
the  neglect  of  letters  in  his  time,  but  his 


Swift  pined  and  complained  in  a  poor- 
paid  Irish  deanery.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  a  Whig  administra¬ 
tion.  His  wit  was  enlisted  on  the  other 
side,  and  carried  this  serious  evil  with  it, 
that  the  Whigs,  in  contemning  Swift,  ex¬ 
tended  their  contempt  to  letters  in  general. 

George  11.  was  just  such  another  as 
George  1.,*  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  just 
such  another  as  the  Earl  of  G(  dolphin. 
The  king  left  every  thing  to  Walpi  le  and 
his  queen.  And  what  a  reign  ! 


“  Heneath  his  reipn  shall  Kiisdcn  wear  the  Lavs, 
Cibber  preside  lord  ehaiiccllor  of  plays.” 

Walpole  encouraged  no  kind  of  merit; 
the  contempt  of  posterity  was  nothing  to 
a  man  who  had  no  cares,  or  wants,  or  anx¬ 
ieties  beytuid  the  exigencies  of  the  year. 
Gay  expressed,  like  Spenser,  the  .«orr<.ws 
of  court  expectancies,  and  every  attempt  to 
direct  the  current  of  patronage  into  the 
i  wide  field  of  literature  was  wholly  ineflcc- 
tual. — 


complaint  is  not  altogether  founded  on 
justice.  He  accuses  Halifax  of  neglecting  j  U  Harmonious  Cibber  entertains 


Congreve,  talks  of  the  poet’s  "  one  poor 
office,”  and  then,  in  his  own  inimitable 
way,  raises  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
most  munificent  patron  of  genius  we  had 
had  as  yet,  or  have  since  had.  The  truth 
is,  Congreve  enjoyed  a  plurality  of  offices. 
He  had  no  estate  of  his  own  ;  he  did  not 
make  literature  a  profession  ;  he  lived  like 
the  gentleman  he  assumed  to  be,  and  he 
died  rich 


Tl.e  court  with  annual  birthday  strains; 
Whence  Gay  w  as  banish’d  in  disgrace  ; 

Wl  itre  l*<»pe  will  never  show  his  face  ; 

\\  here  Young  must  torture  his  invention, 
To  hatter  knaves  or  lose  his  pension.” 


fcVVlFT. 


The  whole  patronage  of  the  crown  was 
engrossed  by  Walpole;  and  “Bob  the  po¬ 
et’s  fee,”  as  he  was  called,  felt  a  secret 
But  Swift  was  too  fond  of  saying  ■  pleasure  in  overlooking  the  clainis  of  litera- 
ill-natured  against  the  Earl  of  |  lure  and  the  necessities  of  literary  men. 

Gay  got  something,  it  is  true,  at  last. 
He  was  offered  the  situation  of  gentleman- 
usher  to  the  Princess  Louisa,  a  girl  of  two 
years  old. 


any  thing 

Halifax,  and  we  are  told  that, — 

“  Congreve  spent  in  writing  plays 
And  one  poor  office  half  his  days; 

W’hile  Montague,  who  claim’d  the  station 
To  be  Maecenas  of  the  nation, 

For  poets  open  table  kept, 

liui  ne’er  considered  where  they  slept. 

Who  keeps  open  table  now  ?  Who  has 
kept  an  open  table  for  poets  since  ?  But 
Halifax  did  not  confine  his  patronage  to 
poets;  he  knew  and  valued  the  great  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and,  by  his  interest,  he  was 
made  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  truth  is. 
Swift  was  so  disgusted  with  the  Wliigs  of 
Walpole’s  time,  that  every  Whig  from  the 
devil — who  wjts  the  first  Whig,  according  to 
Dr. 
his 


I  “  Say,  had  the  court  no  better  place  to  choose 
j  For  thee  than  make  a  dry-nwrse  of  thy  Muse  ? 
I  Ilow  cheaply  had  thy  liberty  been  sold, 
j  To  squire  a  royal  girl  of  tw  o  y  ears  old  ; 

I  In  leading-strings  her  infant  steps  to  guide, 
Or  with  her  go-cart  amble  side  by  side.” 


Great  interest  had  been  made  for  Gay. 
Mrs.  Howard,  the  njistress  of  the  king,  used 
all  her  influence  in  his  behalf;  but  Wal¬ 
pole  stood  in  the  w  ay  of  his  obtaining  a  pen¬ 
sion  or  a  post  of  honor.  The  “  servile  ush- 
Johnson’s  idea — came  in  for  a  share  of  ®  place  was  thought  €tn  insult,  and  as 
sarcastic  condemnation.  The  change  |  indignantly  declined.  Walpole, 


was,  indeed,  great  between  the  regard  en¬ 
tertained  for  letters  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  light  in  which  letters  were 
held  in  the  reign  of  her  successor. 


“O  could  1  mount  on  the  Ma?oninn  wing. 

Your  arms,  your  actions,  your  repose  to  sing  ! 
But  verse, alas,  your  majesty  disdains!” 

PorE  to  George  II. 
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perhaps,  suspected  as  much  ;  and  he  knew 
that,  in  obstructing  Gay’s  a<lvancement,  he 
angered  Swift,  w'hoin  lie  liated,  and  Boling- 
broke,  wliom  he  detested.  Gay  liad  no 
second  oiler,  and  Pope  complains  that 
a  poet  of  his  reputation  should  die  unpen¬ 
sioned, — 

“Gay  dies  utipeiisioii’d  with  a  liiiiidred  friends.” 

Caroline,  queen  of  George  II.  felt  or  af¬ 
fected  a  sympathy  with  men  of  genius. 
She  conversed  with  Xewton  and  corres¬ 
ponded  with  Leibnitz.  To  the  widow  of 
Dr.  Clarke  she  assigned  a  yearly  pension. 
Savage  enlisted  himself  as  her  volunteer 
laureate,  and  enjoyed  her  bounty.  lie  was, 
however,  excluded  at  her  death,  and  the 
only  one  excluded  from  the  list  of  persons 
entitled  to  pensions  from  the  crown.  In 
Uichniond  garden  she  erected  a  Temple  of 
Fame,  containing  the  busts  of  four  great 
men,  Locke,  Newton,  VVoolaston,  and 
Clarke,  and  gave  the  key  of  the  temple  to 
Stephen  Duck,  the  thresher-poet.  The 
wits  played  off  their  jokes  at  her  majesty’s 
expense.  Pope  accuses  her  of  sneaking 
from  living  worth  to  dead  :  and  Sw  ift  ad- 
mires  her  parsimony  in  exalting  heads  that 
cannot  eat. 

Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of 
George  III.,  was  to  have  had  a  niche  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  royal  and  noble  authors. 
The  prince,  it  appears,  is  the  author  of  a 
French  hunting  song.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever,  exhibit  any  partiality  for  poets.  Lord 
Lyttleton,  his  secretary,  and  a  poet  withal, 
saddled,  it  is  true,  some  poetic  pensioners 
upon  him.  Mallet  w’as  made  assistant-sec¬ 
retary  ;  the  gentle  elegiac  Hammond  filled 
the  oliice  of  ecpierry  to  the  prince;  lUO/.  a- 
year  was  assigned  to  Gilbert  West,  and  the 
same  sum  to  Thomson,  the  poet  of  I'kc 
Seasons.  See  by  how  slight  a  tenure  they 
held  their  situations,  and  how  little  the 
prince,  in  reality,  cared  for  the  authors  he 
had  about  him  !  He  quarrelled  w  ith  Lyt- 
tleion,  and  the  poets  were  all  routed  in  a 
day. 

“  'Phe  accession  of  George  HI.  opened,” 
says  Boswell,  “  a  new  and  brighter  prospect 
to  men  of  literary  merit,  w  ho  bad  been  hon¬ 
ored  with  no  mark  of  royal  favor  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  reign.”  The  new  minister.  Lord 
Bute,  gave  a  pension  of  300/.  a-year  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  the  same  sum  to  Home,  the 
author  of  Douglas.  Beattie  and  Mallet 
were  pensioned  by  the  crown.  The  king 
condescended  to  converse  with  Dr.  John¬ 
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son.  His  minister  recommended  a  literary 
work  of  great  national  importance  to  the 
pen  of  Walpole,  and  held  out  hopes  that 
the  work  would  meet  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  government.  But  Bute  went  out  of 
power,  and  nothing  was  done.  Small  an¬ 
nuities  to  literary  men  still  continued  to  be 
granted.  Dr.  Shebbeare  and  Tom  Sheri¬ 
dan  each  received  a  pension.  The  king, 
it  w  as  said,  had  pensioned  a  lic-bcar,  mean¬ 
ing  Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  as  a  she-bear  (Dr. 
Shebbeare).  No  one  knew  why  Tom 
Sheridan  received  a  pension.  “  What !” 
said  Johnson,  “  have  they  given  him  a  pen¬ 
sion  ?  'Lhen,  it  is  time  for  me  to  give  up 
mine.’  ’ 

'I'he  wisdom  of  rewarding  literature  in 
the  person  of  Tom  Sheridan  may  well  be 
doubted.  Mallet  had  no  great  claims  upon 
the  government  as  a  literary  man.  His 
ballad,  it  is  true,  is  very  beautiful;  but 
Willi  am  and  Margaret  did  nothing  fir 
him.  He  w  as  pensioned  for  the  dirty  work 
he  had  executed  for  a  ministry  in  want  of 
support.  Many  writers  of  sterling  reputa¬ 
tion  were  in  the  meantime  overlooked.  The 
delightful  author  of  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  became,  for  very  existence,  a  mere  lit¬ 
erary  hack  or  drudge  for  booksellers.  “  In 
Ireland,”  says  Goldsmith,  “  there  has  been 
more  money  spent  in  the  encouragement  of 
the  Padareen  ware,  than  given  in  rewards 
to  literary  men  since  the  time  of  Usher.” 
Smollett  sought  the  assistance  of  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne,  then  in  pow'er,  but  nothing  was  done 
for  the  entertaining  novelist;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  end  his  days  in  perpetual  exile, 
pinched  in  his  means,  and  enfeebled  in 
body,  from  the  incessant  employment  of  his 
pen.*  Burns  w  as  snatched  from  the  sickle 
and  the  plough  “  to  gauge  ale  firkins,”  and 
support  a  wile  and  family  on  the  poor  emol- 

*  But  what  is  this  you  ndl  me  of  your  perpet¬ 
ual  exile,  and  of  your  never  returning  lo  this 
oonntry  1  hope  tiiat  as  this  idea  rose  from  the 
had  slate  of  your  health,  it  w  ill  vanish  on  your  re¬ 
covery,  which,  from  your  past  experience,  you 
may  expect  from  those  happier  cliinales  to  whit  h 
you  arc  retiring :  after  w  hich,  the  desire  of  re- 
\  isiting  your  native  c«>untry  w  ill  probably  return 
upon  you,  unless  the  superior  cheapness  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  prove  an  obstacle,  and  detain  you 
there.  1  <  ould  w  ish  that  means  had  been  fallen 
on  to  remove  this  objection  ;  and  that,  at  least,  it 
might  be  equal  to  you  t<»  live  any  w  here,  except 
win  n  the  consideration  of  \our  health  gave  \(tu 
preference  to  one  climate  above  another.  But 
the  indirt’erence  of  ministers  towards  literature, 
which  has  been  long,  and  indeed  almost  always 
tlie  case  in  England,  gives  little  prospect  of  any 
alteration  in  this  particular.” — David  Hume  to 
.'■MOLLETT,  176ti. 
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uments  of  an  exciseman’s  ofTice.  A  word  | 
to  tlie  Commissioners  of  Excise  in  Scot¬ 
land,  from  one  wlio  quoted  liis  poems  to 
Mr.  Addington  witli  the  higliest  .'qiproha- ' 
tion,  would  have  given  him  a  lift  in  Ins  of- j 
fice,  gladdened  the  hearth,  and  lengthened 
the  life  of  a  trnc-born  poet.  \Vc  refer  to 
Mr.  Pitt;  when  Mr.  Addington  reminded! 
that  great  statesman  of  tlie  poet’s  genius, ! 
and  tlie  poor  situation  it  was  liis  lot  to  fill,j 
Mr.  Pitt  promised  to  do  something  for  him,' 
puslied  tlie  bottle  on,  and  remembered  hisj 
promise,  if  he  remembered  it  at  all,  when! 
the  fine-hearted  poet  of  genuine  nature,  | 

“  Who  to  the  ‘  Illustrious  of  his  native  land,  > 
So  properly  did  look  for  patronage.” 

was,  alas,  no  more  ! 

If  ever  a  poet  deserved  a  pension  from ! 
the  British  crown  for  the  real  service  he  1 
had  rendered  his  country,  that  poet  was 
Charles  Dibdin.  Ilis  ballads  and  songs 
cheered  up  the  heart  of  poor  Jack  in  stormy 
times,  maintained  a  manly  and  a  loyal  feel- 
inof  throughout  the  British  naw,  and  are 
working  the  same  good  still.  They  are  the 
best  exponents  of  the  heart  of  an  English 
sailor.  But  what  was  done  for  Dibdin?, 
Something,  we  believe,  at  last,  when  he  I 
was  old  and  unable  to  enjoy  it — solitary, 
and  couhl  not  impart  it. 

Pope  went  to  sleep  while  Frederick 
prince  of  Wales  talked  about  poetry  to  him 
at  his  own  table;  but  George  1V\,  while 
conversing  accidentally  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  could  engage  the  ear  of  a  poet  as  much 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  kings  as  Pope  him¬ 
self. 

“He,”  (the  Prince  Kcgcnt)  Lord  Dyron 
writes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ordered  me  to  be 
presented  to  him  at  a  ball :  and  after  some 
sayings  peculiarly  pleasing  from  royal  lips,  as 
to  my  own  attempts,  he  talked  to  me  oi'  you 
and  your  immortalities  ;  he  preferred  you  to 
every  bard  past  tiiid  present,  and  askeil  which 
of  your  works  pleased  me  most.  It  was  a  tlif- 
ficult  question.  I  answered,  I  thought  the 
Ltnj.  lie  said  his  own  opinion  was  nearly 
similar.  In  speaking  of  the  others,  1  told  him 
that  1  thought  you  more  the  poet  o[' princes,  as 
they  never  appeared  more  fascinating  than  in 
Marmion,  and  the  Jjudij  oj  the  Jjake.  He  was 
]»leased  to  coincide,  and  to  dwell  on  the  de¬ 
scription  of  your  Jameses,  as  no  less  royal  and 
poetical.  He  spoke  alternately  of  Homer  and 
yourself,  and  seemed  well-acquainted  with 
both.” 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  very  pleas- 
ing  anecdote ;  but  the  prince  was  invariably 
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kind  to  Scott.  He  olTered  him  the  laure- 
ateship,  conferred  a  baronetcy  upon  him, 
gave  him  a  gold  snulf-box  set  in  brilliants, 
“  as  a  testimony  of  his  esteem  for  his  genius 
and  merit ;”  made  him  a  present  of  a  splen¬ 
did  copy  of  Montfaucon’s  Antiijuities,  richly 
bound  in  scarlet,  and  a  set  of  the  Variorum 
Classics,  for  the  library  at  Abbotsford  ;  ap¬ 
pointed  his  son  Charles  to  a  clerkship  in  the 
Foreign  Ofiice;  made  uj)  what  he  called  a 
“  snug  little  dinner  for  him”  at  Carlton 
House  ;  called  him  by  his  Christian  name 
of  Walter;  talked  of  his  “tyrannical  self;” 
quoted  Tom  Moore, — “  Don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber  Tom  Moore’s  description  of  me  at 
breakfast  ? — 

“  ‘  The  table  spread  with  tea  and  toast, 

Death-warrants  and  ihe  Morning  Post:' 

commanded  bim  on  another  occasion,  to 
pass  a  day  with  him  at  Windsor,  where  he 
was  received,  he  tells  us,  with  the  same 
mixture  of  kindness  and  courtesy  which 
always  distinguished  the  king’s  conduct 
towards  him. 

If  other  testimony  were  wanted  of  King 
George  IV.’s  regard  for  letters,  his  annual 
gift  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
already  alluded  to,  would  be  proof  suflicient. 
'I'here  is,  however,  a  little  picture,  not  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  which  ex¬ 
hibits  him  in  a  most  pleasing  light.  The 
picture  we  refer  to,  is  contained  in  a  letter 
written  in  I^2(»,  and  addressed  by  the  king 
himself  to  the  late  Sir  William  Knifditon  : — 

O 

“Dear  Friend, — A  little  charitable  impulse 
induces  me  to  desire  you  to  inquire  into  the 
distressed  circumsfanci  s  of  poor  ohi  O’Keefe, 
now  ninety  years  of  age,  and  stone-blind,  of 
Whom  1  knew  a  little,  Ibrmerly,  having  occa¬ 
sionally  met  him  at  parties  ol  my  juvenile  re¬ 
creation  and  hilarity,  to  which  he  then  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little.  Should  yoti  really  find 
him  so  low  in  the  world,  and  so  divested  of  all 
comfort  as  he  is  represented  to  be,  then  1  do 
conceive  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  your 
oll'ering  him  from  me  such  iminediaie  relief, 
or  such  a  moderate  annutil  stipend,  as  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  close  his  hilherto  long  life  in  coni- 
ibrt,^ — at  any  rate,  free  from  want  and  absolute 
beggary,  which  1  greatly  lear,  at  pre.sent,  is 
hut  too  truly  his  actual  condition  and  situa¬ 
tion.  Perhaps,  on  many  accounts  and  reasons 
which  I  am  sure  I  need  not  mention  to  you, 
this  had  best  be  ellectuated  by  an  immediate 
application,  through  you,  to  our  lively  little 
I'nerid,  G,  Coliiian,  whose  good  heart  will,  I 
am  certain,  lead  him  to  give  us  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  he  can,  especially  as  it  is  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  one  of  his  oldest  invalided  brothers 
and  worshippers  of  the  Thespian  Muse. 

G.  R.” 
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[March, 

Instances  of  tills  '  ^Vellino-fon.  nnd  thus  difTusinnr  and  perpetua- 

hotli  in  this  country  and  anioiij^  Ibrcign 
nations,  a  knowkdire  of  those  achievements 
wliicii  have  been  ell’ected  by  tlic  lkiti<h  Ar¬ 
mies  under  tlie  direction  of  tliat  orcat  Com- 


Tbis  is  very  beautiful, 
kind  are  of  too  rare  an  occurrence. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  speech  ol 
Sir  I{(d)ert  Peel’s  in  I’arliament,  and  when 

of  power,  in  reply  to  a  prc'position  ot  niandcr,”  &c. 
Mr.  Hume’s,  that  the  leading  cbaracter.s  of 
our  country  in  literature,  art,  and  science, 
shoubl  receive  some  badge  or  riband  ol  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  crown.  He  ridiculed  tbe 
idea,  and  preferred  the  solid  puddinfr  of  a 
pecuniary  reward,  to  the  mere  empty  hon¬ 
ors  of  a  yard  of  ribon.  And  well  ami  no¬ 
bly  has  be  made  good  bis  sentiments.  I  lere 
is  a  list  of  the  [tensions  be  granted,  during 
his  two  administrations  ol  1835  and  1811  : 


X. 

300 


The  \\  higs  wished  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  the  Duke,  so  tliey  gave  a  literary  pension 
ol  *2(10/.  a  year,  to  the  editor  of  the  Duke’s 
Despatches.  Nor  was  the  [tension  unde¬ 
served, — far  from  it  Citlonel  (iurwood 
has  rendered  a  lasting  service  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  (tolitical  hist(try,  not  of  Britain 
alone,  at  the  time,  but  of  the  whole  civil¬ 
ized  world. 

“  Could  a  man  live  by  poetry,  it  were 


not  un[)leasant  employment  to  be  a  poet.” 


200 


Mr.  Southey, . 

Mr.  Wordsworth, 

Mrs.  Somerville,  -  -  -  -  -  i  .•  •*  i  i  i  i  •  . 

James  Monl?oinery,  -  -  -  -  I'.n ; bel.mps  to  Goldsmith. 

'Phe  w’idow  of  Pond,  the  astronomer  royal,  >00  I  truth  ot  it  is  beyond  dispute.  He 
Wife  of  Professor  Airy,  .  -  -  300 

Professor  Faraday,  .  .  -  -  300 

Mr.  'Pytler,  the  historian,  -  -  -  2<H) 

Mr.  Tennyson,  the  [)oet,  -  -  -  200 

LadyShee, . ^00 

The  widow  ol  Thomas  Hood, 


100 


Tbe  Whigs  copied  tbe  example  set  them 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Here  is  a  list  of  pen¬ 
sions  granted  by  the  members  of  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  government,  Ironi  April  1835,  to 
Aimust  1811  : — 


Thomas  Moore, 

Lady  Morgan, 

John  Banim,  the  novelist. 

Sir  David  Brew'ster, 

Colonel  Gurwood, 

Widow  of  Dr.  M’Crie,  - 
Miss  Mitford,  _  -  - 

Mrs.  Somerville,  (additional,) 
Dr.  Dalton,  (additional,)  - 


Lady  Morgan’s  300/.  a  year,  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  Miss  Milford’s  solitary  100/., 
seems  hardly  fair  ;  but  “  the  lady”  had  a 
claim,  it  is  understood,  on  one  distinguished 
member  of  the 


I'be  sentiment  is  not  ours  further  than  by 

’I’he 
who 

writes  an  heroic  poem,  leaves  an  estate  en¬ 
tailed,  and  gives  a  greater  gift  to  posterity 
than  to  the  present  age.  Love  of  fame,  and 
“  oOiciousness  of  conscience,”  are  the  great 
promotions  to  the  toil  of  compiling  books; 
not  any  idle  expectation  of  riches; — 
“  for  those  that  spend  time,”  said  Sir 
William  Davenant,  “  in  writing  to  in¬ 
struct  others,  may  find  leisure  to  inform 
themselves  how  imtm  the  provisions  are 
which  busy  or  studious  minds  can  make 
for  their  own  sedentary  bodies.”  Surely, 
then,  a  government  is  to  be  commemled 
that  puts  a  literary  man  of  merit  above 
want,  and  keeps  his  mind  apart  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  from  the  week-day  world 
annoyances  <T  life.  VV^e  are  not  altogether 
in  favor  of  a  very  extended  list  of  pensions 
jQQ  ^  to  literary  men.  Necessity  is  a  sharp  task- 
150  i  mistress  ;  but  sufficiency,  while  it  [)uts  the 
:  mind  at  ease,  is  apt  to  occasion  indolence, 
a  common  attendant  on  the  literary  charac¬ 
ter.  Let  us  not  however  run  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  starve  our  writers  to  sharpen 
their  wits,  as  men  put  out  nightingales’ 

\V  hat 
be 
ade- 


X. 

300 

300 

1.50 

300 

200 

100 

100 


administration,  and  the  !  better, 

amount  was  measured  by  friendship  rather  !  should  like  to  see  set  about,  would 
than  by  genius.  The  wordintr  of  the  war-M^*^  a[)propriation  by  Parliament  ol  an  i 


rant  granting  a  pension  to  Colonel  Gur-  annmil  grant,  for  the  advancement  of 


wood,  deserves  citation  ; — 

“  Victoria  R. 

“  Whereas,  it  hath  been  represented  unto  us. 


works  of  great  national  importance,  which 
I  can  only  be  undertaken  by  co-operative  la- 
■  bor.  ’I'he  formation  of  an  Knglish  Ktymo- 
ogical  Dictionary  is  a  work  of  this  descrip- 

a 


that  our  trusty  and  wcll-befoved  John  Gur- 1  ’  •tDistory  ol  Lugland  is  a  second  ; 

wood.  Companion  of  the  ID.lh.  Lieutenant  Co-  i  liritannii  a  a  third  ;  a  kind  of 

lonel  in  our  Army,  hath  rendered  eminent  ser-  !  Camden’s  a  fourth.  In  this  way, 

vice  to  the  public  by  the  publication  of  the  j  as  Southey  remarks,  literature  mi<Tht  gain 
Despatches  of  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  much  by  receiving  national  encouragement ; 


r 
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but  govertiineiit,  as  be  adds  most  proj)erly, 
would  gain  a  great  deal  more  by  bestowing 
it.  Some  ubiise  there  would  certainly  be, 
as  in  the  disposal  of  all  preferments,  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical  ;  luii  nothing  so 
gross,  we  conceive,  as  the  Ilecord  Com¬ 
mission,  so  positively  bad  as  the  British  .Mu¬ 
seum  Catalogue  of  Bo«)ks,  or  so  slow  in 
publication,  or  priced  so  dear  when  publish¬ 
ed,  as  the  (juarto  Collection  of  State  Pa¬ 
pers,  issued  under  the  authority  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government.  'I'he  nation  that  gave 
the  estate  of  W  oodstock,  and  the  palace  of 
Blenheim,  to  the  descendants  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  has  as  yet  no  kind  of 
record  f)fthe  actions  of  the  Duke  worthy  ol’ 
the  name  of  history.  VV'e  vote  bronze  stat¬ 
ues  and  marble  monuments  to  our  lieroes, 
but  what  are  they  worth  ?  Lord  Ileathfiehi 
is  seen  in  St.  Paul’s  as  a  drunken  sentinel ; 
be  lias  no  such  monument  to  his«mcmory  as  < 

Drink  water’s 

King  Charles  1.  bestowed  the  laurel  on  ' 

Jonson,  with  an  increased  annuity,  (worth 
much  more  than  it  is  now,) — “  especially,” 
it  is  said,  “  to  encourage  him  to  proceed  in 
those  services  of  his  wit  and  pen  which  we 
have  enjoined  unto  him,  and  which  we  ex¬ 
pect  from  him.”  But  the  two  Charleses 
selectetl  their  own  laureates;  their  succes¬ 
sors  left  the  selection  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  f(W  the  time  being.  Only  lo<ik  at  the 
list  of  Laureates  in  succession  from  Ben 
Jonson  to  Mr.  Wordsworth; — 


Ren  Jonson. 

Sir  W.  Davenant. 
Drydeu. 

Shad  well. 

Nahum  Tate, 
llowe. 


Laurence  Kusden. 
Colley  Cibber. 

W.  Whitehead. 

T.  Warton. 

Pyo. 

Southey. 


Wordsworth. 

Colley  Cibber,  when  dying,  is  said  to 
have  recommended  Henry  Jones  to  the 
Duke  of  Cirafton,  (the  then  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,)  as  his  successor  in  the  laurel.  But 
tlie  Duke  had  a  fancy  for  Whitehead,  and 
Whitehead  got  it.  One  thing  is])rettv  cer¬ 
tain,  we  shall  never  see  such  Laureates 
again  as  Sliadwell,  'Pate,  Eusden,  Cibber, 
Whitehead,  and  Pye  : — 

“  What,  wiiat ! 

Pv  F.  coiiio  ;igain  No  inure,  no  more  of  that!” 

Gray  and  Sir  W' alter  Scott  declined  the 
laurel  when  it  was  otVered  them ;  but  the 
greatest  of  our  poets  hereafter  will  accept 
it  with  pride,  redeemed  from  courtly  .stains 


and  Duticiad  strains,  as  it  has  been,  by 
Southey  and  by  Wordsworth. 

'The  oHice  of  historiograplier  to  the  crown 
has  been  still  worse  bestowed  among  histii- 
rians,  than  the  laurel  of  the  court  among 
English  poets.  Howell,  the  entertaining 
letter-writer,  enjoyeil  the  office  for  some 
lime,  and  was  succeeiled  by  Dryden,  who 
could  have  made  but  a  slender  title  to  the 
distinction.  Shadwell  succeeded  Dryden, 
and  Kymer  succeeded  Shadwell.  'Phe 
com[)iler  of  the  I  'adrra  deserved  the  olfjce, 
a  ci'mplinient  we  are  unwilling  to  pay  to 
any  one  of  his  successors.  \V  ho  has  heard 
of  Robert  Stephens,  Thomas  Phillips, 
Richard  Stonehewer,  tir  even  Mr.  J.  S. 
Clarke?  For  this  same  Mr.  (.^larke  it  was 
that  Southey  was  refused  the  office.  Both 
have  written  biographies  of  Nelson,  but 
few  have  heard  of  .Mr.  Clarke’s,  while 
Southey’s  is,  without  (juestion,  the  most 
faultless  piece  t>f  liiograpliy  in  the  language. 
'Phe  Prince  Regent  had  something  to  do 
with  this  appointment.  Mr.  Clarke  was  his 
librarian,  and  he  was  under  a  promise  to 
exert  his  intUience  in  his  behalf.  The 
I’rince  expressed  his  regret,  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  could  do  no  more. 

“  God  makeih  poets,”  says  Daniel  to 
Lord  Ellesmore,  “  but  his  creation  would 
be  in  vain,  \[' ptUrons  did  not  make  them  to 
live.”  B(Mi  Jonson  got  but  20/.  for  ail  his 
works.  Booksellers  paid  but  a  small  pur¬ 
chase-money  ;  there  were  few  readers,  and 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  more.  What 
w  as  to  be  done  ?  The  poet  relied  on  his 
patron  for  remuneration.  Spenser  has 
stmdren  (kdicatorij  sunn€t.i  hejore  his 
I'acrt/  Quetn  ;  (Jhapman  sixteen  before 
his  translation  of  Homer.  Shakspeare  ad¬ 
dresses  his  two  printed  poems  to  Lord 
Southampton  in  the  language  of  one  who 
would  be  glad  of  a  rew'ard.  Dryden,  the 
great  master  of  praise  in  prose,  drew  the 
arrow’ of  adulation  to  the  head.  He  has 
three  distinct  dedications  to  his  Virgil; 
Dr.  Young  has  a  dedication  before  each 
Satire,  (this  is  what  Swift  calls  flatter¬ 
ing  knaves,)  .ind  Thomson,  four  dedica¬ 
tions  in  ver.se  before  his  Reasons.  Well 
might  M'alpole  afiirm,  that  nothing  can  ex¬ 
ceed  the  flattery  of  a  genealogist,  but  that 
of  a  dedicator.  I.a?t  us  not,  however,  too 
severely  condemn  the  poets  who  pursued 
the  tra«le  of  flattery  in  a  dedication. 

But  booksellers,  as  new  readers  arose, 
improved  the  price  of  literature.  The  pa¬ 
tron  was  no  longer  a  necessary  part  of  a 
poet’s  existence.  Dr.  Johnson  could  do 
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without  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  could  substi¬ 
tute  in  satire  the />r//row  for  {\\e  garret — 

‘•There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar’s  life  assail  ; 

'I'oil,  envy,  want,  the  |iatron  and  the  gaol 

could  call  Andrew  Millar  the  bookseller, 
the  Meca;nas  of  his  day,  and  add  a  conipli- 
inent  that  was  well  deserved  :  “  I  respect 
Andrew  Millar,  sir  ;  he  raised  the  price  of 
literature.”  But  Millar,  and  his  appren¬ 
tice  Cadell,  did  more  than  this, — they  raised 
an  author  above  the  necessity  of  relying  on 
a  patron. 

We  trust  that  literary  men  will,  before 
long,  assume  as  a  class  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  themselves,  and  for  the  authors 
who  come  alter  them. 


From  Fnizet’s  Magsizino. 

THE  LADY  OF  ELM-WOOD. 

CHAPTF.R  I. 

The  evening  shadows  were  stealing  on, 
at  the  close  of  a  cold,  bright  winter’s  day. 
Stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  pale,  w  asted, 
silent,  lay  the  lady  of  KIm-wojxl.  The  cur¬ 
tains  of  purple  velvet,  dark  and  gloomy  in 
the  fading  light,  hung  heavily  round  her, 
and  through  an  opening,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  a  gleam  of  red  light  from  the  blazing 
fire  now  and  then  fell  on  her  face,  but  did 
not  rouse  her  from  the  deep  thought  in 
which  she  seemed  plunged.  ’There  was 
much  beauty  even  yet  in  her  large,  dark 
eyes  and  delicately  formed  features;  but  her 
cheek  was  hollow,  and  the  tightly  closed 
lips  looked  as  if  no  smile  of  joy  had  ever 
parted  them. 

A  hired  nurse,  the  oidy  watclier  by  that 
sick-bed,  was  dozing  in  an  arm-chair  before 
the  fire,  rousing  herself  now  and  then  to 
glance  at  the  lady,  who  was  totally  regard¬ 
less  of  her  presence.  'The  old  woman  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  chilly  as  the  evening  closed  in, 
and  she  was  rising  to  draw  the  curtains  be¬ 
fore  the  window,  when  the  clear,  gay  laugh¬ 
ter  of  a  child  rang  on  the  frosty  air,  lloatiiig 
up  from  the  garden  below.  A  look  of  mis¬ 
ery  passed  across  the  lady’s  face,  and  she 
sighed  heavily. 

“  Did  you  speak,  my  lady?”  asked  the 
nurse,  moving  to  the  bedside. 

•  “  No,  nurse,”  answered  a  sweet,  yet  fee¬ 


ble  voice  ;  “  I  want  nothing — nothing  that 
you  can  give  me,”  she  murmured,  as  the 
old  woman  turned  away.  “  Oh,  for  a 
loving  voice  to  cheer  me  in  this  dark 
hour !” 

Again  she  lay,  silent  and  thoughtful  as 
before;  but,  after  a  time,  she  called  the 
nurse,  and,  as  if  by  a  strong  eflbrt,  said, 

“  Go  to  him — to  my  husband — and  tell  him 
I  am  very,  very  ill.  Say  that,  fur  the  love 
of  Heaven,  1  entreat  him  to  come  to  me  !” 

She  half  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow 
to  listen  to  the  old  woman’s  slow  footsteps, 
till  the  sound  died  away  in  the  long  and 
distant  corridors.  The  slamming  of  a  door 
gave  her  notice  when  the  nurse  had  reached 
her  destination,  and  she  clasped  her  thin 
hands  in  an  agony  of  impatience,  as  it  seem¬ 
ed,  to  know  the  result  of  her  mission. 

“  Surely,  surely  he  will  come  now,”  she 
said  ;  “  he  <loes  not  love  me  ;  he  has  taught 
my  child  to  scoff  at  me  ;  and  yet,  now, 
surely  he  v\ill  feel  something  for  me  !” 

’The  door  was  heard  again,  the  nurse  tot¬ 
tered  back,  and  stood  once  more  beside  her 
charge. 

”  My  lord  bids  me  say,  he  is  engaged 
now,  but  will  come  by  and  by.” 

'The  lady’s  head  fell  back  on  the  pillow, 
and  the  color  that  had  risen  to  her  cheek 
for  a  moment  faded  aw, ay.  ’The  nurse  had 
been  used  to  look  on  scenes  of  suffering 
and  sorrow,  and  perhaps  age,  too,  had 
blunted  her  feelings,  for  she  re-established 
herself  in  her  comfortable  chair,  and  sank 
into  a  doze.  ’The  lady’s  voice  once  more 
roused  her. 

”  Go  to  him  again,  nurse!  say,  that  1  am 
dying — you  see  1  am  ; — tell  him,  I  entreat 
him  to  send  for  Mr.  Paterson  to  pray  for 
my  departing  soul.  Beg  him  earnestly  to 
grant  me  this,  only  this!” 

Again  the  messenger  departed,  and  again 
the  lady  listened  anxiously  for  her  return, 
yet  with  less  hope  in  her  sorrow  ftil  eyes  than 
before.  Her  heart  sank  evidently  w  hen  she 
heard  tlie  nurse  retttrtiing  immediately. 

‘‘  My  lord  says,”  said  the  old  wotnan,  “  it 
is  oidy  your  fancy  that  is  sick.” 

“  And  did  you  tell  hitn,  nurse,  that  yott 
knew  I  was  dying?”  interrupted  her  list¬ 
ener. 

‘‘Yea,  my  lady;  but  he  said,  of  course 
I  should  swear  to  any  thing  you  bid  me 
say.” 

”  And  Mr.  P,aterson  ?”  inquired  the  lady. 
‘‘  May  I  send  for  him?” 

‘‘  My  lord  said,  ‘  No,  he  would  have  no 
canting  priests  Itere.’  ” 
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‘File  old  woman  hobbled  back  to  her  seat, 
and  the  lady,  covering  her  face,  sobbed 
aloud. 

“  Cruel,  even  to  the  last !”  she  said  at 
length.  “  This  life,  that  some  call  so  hap¬ 
py,  how  dreary  has  it  been  to  me !  long,  j 
miserable  years,  ending  in  a  death  like ! 
this!”  And  words  of  long-suppressed  an- ! 
guish,  thoughts  that  had  burdened  the  heart  | 
with  a  weight  of  misery  for  years,  burst  from  , 
her  dying  lips.  I 

“  lN)or  lady  !”  muttered  the  nurse,  ”  her 
mind  wanders.  Fve  heard  strange  stories 
about  her.  To  be  sure,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  or  my  lord  would  never  have 
kept  her  mewed  up  so  close;  and  I  dare 
say  the  thought  of  it  troubles  her  now.”  | 

‘‘To  be  sure  there  was  something  j 
wrong!”  'Fhe  words  had  been  in  many 
mouths,  till  it  had  come  to  be  believed  that  i 
some  dark  secret,  some  hidden  error,  was! 
the  cause  of  the  seclusion  in  which  she  w  as  j 
kept  by  her  husband.  'Fhe  sadness  of  her 
countenance  was  held  to  be  occ:$ioned  by 
remorse,  and  the  tears  that  were  sometimes 
seen  to  fall,  as  she  knelt  iit  prayer  in  the 
house  of  (iod,  were  looked  upon  as  tears  of 
penitence.  'Fhe  patience  and  meekness 
with  which  she  bore  the  impertinence  of 
some,  who  hinted,  even  in  her  presence,  at 
the  suspicions  they  entertained,  only  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  their  belief  that,  in  some 
way,  she  had  erred  grievously.  ‘‘  And 
then,  my  lord,”  they  said,  ‘‘  is  so  easy  and 
good-humored,  any  body  might  bo  happy 
with  him  !”  So  by  degrees  a  belief  had 
gained  ground  that  all  was  not  as  it  should 
be  with  the  beautiful  lady  of  Klm-w(»(Ml, 
and  some  dared  to  speak  scornfully  of  her, 
even  those  who  were  unworthy  to  wipe  the 
dust  from  her  feet. 

For  the  suspicions  that  had  gone  abroad, 
the  undefined  mysterious  whispers  against 
her,  were  unjust  as  they  were  cruel.  'Fliere 
was  nothing  of  shame,  though.  Cod  knows, 
there  was  enough  of  bitter  sorrow  in  her 
blushes  and  her  tears.  Her  spirit  was  too 
utterly  broken  by  daily  and  iiourly  trials,  of 
which  the  coarse  world  knew  nothing,  to 
resent  insult  or  reply  to  impertinence. 
None  knew — how’  should  they  know  ? — how 
a  course  of  petty  oppression,  beginning  in 
her  earliest  years,  had  conquered  all  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  crushed  all  hope  ;  and,  during 
her  married  life,  to  none  but  to  her  Cod  did 
she  breathe  a  word  of  the  troubles  which 
subdued  her,  and  to  w  hich  she  submitted 
without  a  struggle.  'Fhe  little  world  about 
Elm-wood  had  only  seen  her  brought — in 


triumph,  as  it  seemed — as  a  bride  to  her 
husband’s  ancestral  home.  'Fhey  had  seen, 
at  first,  a  gay  succession  of  guests  at  the 
old  hall,  and  the  young  bride  presiding  at 
brilliant  entertainments.  But  the  number 
of  guests  fell  olf  by  degrees,  ladies  ceased 
to  be  among  the  few  remaining  visitors, 
and,  when  an  occasional  party  met  at  Elm¬ 
wood,  the  lady  was  no  longer  seen  among 
them.  Her  husband  thought  it  necessary, 
at  first,  to  excuse  her  absence  on  the  plea 
of  ill  health,  but  it  was  soon  uiiderstooil 
that  there  were  other  reasons  (although 
none  knew  what  such  reasons  were)  why 
she  ajipeared  no  more,  and  her  name  was 
never  mentioned. 

She  was  sometimes  seen  by  persons  who 
visited  Elm-wood  on  business,  wandering 
alone  in  the  woods  near  the  house,  like  a 
pale  yet  beautiful  spirit,  or  tending  the  flow¬ 
ers  in  a  small  garden  sheltered  by  the  far- 
stretching  walls  of  the  old  hall.  8ome,  w  ho 
ha<l  purposely  thrown  themselves  in  her 
way,  said,  that  she  replied  gently  to  tlieir 
greeting,  but  always  in  a  tone  of  sadness. 
(Jn  Sunday  she  never  failed,  unless  when 
detained  at  home  by  severe  illness,  to  walk 
;  t«)  the  church  in  the  neighboring  village, 
i  It  was  built  upon  the  edge  of  her  husband’s 
park  ;  and  a  little  path  led  to  it  from  the 
great  house,  through  old  dark  woods,  and 
by  a  little  stream,  that  stole  away  at  last 
I  swinging  as  it  went,  into  the  fields  below  the 
j  churchyard.  'Fhe  w  hole  village  was  part 
j  of  the  Elm-wood  property,  and  the  church 
I  contained  many  monuments  to  the  memory 
i  of  its  possessors.  'Fhe  family  pew  had  still 
its  velvet  cushions  and  draperies,  faded 
though  they  were,  and  here  the  lady  knelt 
alone  Sunday  after  Sunday.  Rain  and  cold, 
frost  and  snow',  all  seemed  alike  to  lier. 
'Fhe  good  rector,  who  soon  learned  to  take 
an  interest  in  her  pale  and  melancholy  face, 
never  failed  to  glance  at  that  humble  wor¬ 
shipper,  so  constant  in  her  attendance. 
Sometimes  he  saw  that  she  was  weeping, 
and  his  kind  heart  longed  to  l>reathe  comfort 
i  to  her  evidently  wounded  spirit.  His  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  her  ac(|uaintance  at  her  own 
house  iiad  all  proved  vain.  Her  liusband, 
whose  manner  to  the  good  old  jiriest  was 
i  full  of  scarcely  suppressed  contempt,  always 
replied  to  his  impiiries  about  the  lady,  liy 
saying,  she  received  no  visitors.  'Fo  speak 
to  her  on  her  way  to  or  from  the  church 
was  his  only  chance  of  proving  to  her  how 
much  he  felt  interested  in  her  welfare.  She 
always  waited  till  all  others  had  left  the 
church,  and  then  stole  quietly  across  the 
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graveyiird,  and  lliroiiirli  the  littlf  onto  into  the  I  those  who  have  gotie  before  me  to  tliat 


park.  One  wet  and  ^tormv  Suinlay,  when  j 
the  congregation  was  very  scanty,  the  cler- ! 
{lymari,  Mr.  l*aterson,  to  his  surprise,  saw 
the  delicate  form  of  the  lady  of  KIm-wood 
kneeling  in  her  usual  |)lace,  her  meek  head 
bowed  in  prayer.  When  the  service  was: 
over,  he  went  to  lier,  and  oll’ercd  to  assist ' 
her  in  siettimr  liome.  She  t(»ok  his  arm  in 
silence,  and,  feeling  that  she  was  tremhlingi 
with  cold,  he  led  her  towards  the  rectory,* 
whither  liis  wife  anddanghier  had  preccdetl ! 
him.  lie  looked  compassionately  upon 
lier,  as  he  endeavored  to  shield  her  from 
the  heating  rain,  for  siie  appeared  so  feeble,; 
that  without  his  helj)  she  must  have  fallen. 

“  I'his  is  trying  weatlier  for  one  who 
seems  so  <lelicate  and  weak  as  you,”  he  said 
jrently.  “Surely  you  should  not  venture  to 
leave  home  t»n  a  day  like  this.” 

“  1  come  here  for  consolation,”  site  an¬ 
swered  sadly  ;  “  you  know  not  how  much  I 
need  it.” 

“  Hut  Cjod  is  in  every  jtlace,  dear  lady. 
From  yottr  secret  chamber,  lie  hears  your; 
prayer  arise,  and  surely  it  is  not  well  to  risk  * 
your  life  thus.”  i 

“  .l/v  life  !”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
grief  that  brought  tears  into  the  old  man’s; 
eyes;  ^'tny  life  !  Why  should  1  nurse  and 
cherish  it,  as  if  it  were  a  precious  thing? 
Who  would  missnie  iff  were  g»>ne  ?  For-! 
give  me!  oh,  forgive  me!”  she  added,  after 
a  siiort  silence;  “  1  know  tliese  are  wild  and  I 
sinful  words.  Forget  that  I  have  spoken  ! 
them.  Think  of  me  only  as  of  one  sorely  | 
tried,  to  whom  your  ministrations  have  giv-  ] 
en  more  comfort  than  aught  else  on  earth.  I 
(jood  and  kind  1  know  you  are.  J^et  my 
name  be  sometimes  on  your  lips  when  you 
pray  to  your  (lod.  We  are  told  that  the 
praver  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much. 
^V’lil  you  do  this  ?”  she  said,  earnestly,  rais¬ 
ing  her  eves  to  his  face. 

“  As  I  hope  lor  peace  I  will,”  answ'ered 
he,  with  much  emotion 

“  And  when  you  hear  that  1  am  dead,  do 
not  grieve  for  me,  but  thank  God  that  a 
w’ounded  sj)irit  has  found  peace.” 

“  Do  not  speak  so  sadly,  dear  lady,”  said 
the  rector.  “  You  must  be  familiar  with 
God’s  Word  ;  you  have  read  there,  that  fie 
who  made  the  w'orlds,  even  He,  ‘  healeth 
the  broken  in  heart.  ’  ” 

“  Yes,  1  feel  it,”  slie  replied.  “  He,  in¬ 
deed,  healeth  them,  but  it  is  by  taking  them 
to  himself.  1  have  looked  round  me  here,” 
siie  continueil,  pointing  to  the  g  aves  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  “  and  envied 


home  where  the  weary  are  at  re.^t.” 

Some  few'  words «>f  comfort  the  good  rector 
sj)oke,  as  he  approached  his  ow  n  house,  atid 
opened  the  glass  door  that  leil  into  the  little 
study  where  his  daughter  awaited  him.  'I’lie 
lady  hesitated,  and  seemed  half  fearful  of 
entering,  but  he  led  her  in,  and  seated  her 
beside  the  lire,  while  his  daughter  ilivested 
her  of  some  of  her  damp  garments,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  wrapping  her  in  her  ow  n  cloak. 

'riicre  was  something  so  humble  in  the 
lady’s  gratitude,  something  so  sorrowful 
even  in  her  extreme  beauty,  uncared  for 
and  neglected  as  she  seemed,  that  the  kind- 
hearted  family  at  the  rectory  could  not  but 
feel  a  touching  interest  in  her  ;  and  w  hen 
at  length  her  carriage,  for  which  a  messeti- 
ger  had  been  despatched,  arrived  to  convey 
her  home,  many  kind  words  were  spoken, 
and  none  could  have  supposed  that,  till  that 
<lay,  the  lady  had  been  a  stranger. 

'The  next  Sunday  was  line  and  bright,  but 
the  lady  t\as  tiot  in  her  usual  place.  She 
w  as  seen  no  more  even  in  her  garden  ;  and 
the  rector,  who  made  several  vain  attempts 
to  be  admitted  to  her  presence,  heard  that 
she  w'as  very  ill.  He  doubted  not,  remem¬ 
bering  her  w'eakne.><s  and  her  wan  looks, 
that  the  hour  for  which  she  longed  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  gladly  would  he  have  en- 
deavoreil,  as  the  minister  of  (iod,  to  smooth 
tlie  way  belbre  her  to  the  grave.  We  have 
seen  that  she,  too,  wished  for  the  comfort 
of  his  presence,  but  even  this  was  denied  to 
her.  Young  (for  she  was  only  in  her  twen¬ 
ty-sixth  year),  innocent,  beautiful,  yet  bro¬ 
ken-hearted,  she  was  left  to  meet  her  death 
alone. 


I  ClIAPTEK  II. 

ft  is  time  that  we  say  something  of  the 
I  cause  of  that  grief  which  oppressed  the  lady 
of  lilm-w'ood,  and  which  the  ignorant  and 
'  unkind  attributed  to  some  error  of  her  past 
life.  For  this  purpo.se,  it  is  necessary  to 
I  turn  to  the  history  of  her  early  years.  Her 
I  mother  died  w  hen  she  was  an  infant,  and 
her  fitlier,  a  man  of  extravagant  habits, 
married  a  second  time  within  a  year  of  his 
tirst  wife’s  death.  His  marriage  with  a 
wcalthv  heiress  freed  him  for  a  while  from 
I  peciiuiarv  embarrassments,  but  ilestroyed 
j  forever  the  peace  of  his  home.  His  bride 
!  was  haughty,  vain  and  ill-tempered,  and  the 
1  indiirerence  he  had  felt  for  her  at  tirst 
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riiiickly  deepened  into  j)osiilvo  dislike.  For  !  take  voiir  doinjr  so  as  three  rjuarters’  pav- 


a  time  Ite  seemed  to  find  in  the  caresses  of' 
his  child  a  cons«)ialioti  for  the  disai^reeables  1 
of  his  domestic  life;  but  his  weak  mind' 
soon  thirsted  for  excitement,  and  he  found 
it  at  the  «aming-lable.  B\  dej^rees  a  pas- 1 
sion  for  play  absorbed  every  otlier  feelinir.  ! 
'J'he  birth  of  an  lieir,  though  it  appeared  to 
give  Itim  pleasure,  did  not  long  keep  him 
from  his  darling  pursuit,  and,  ns  years  pass¬ 
ed  by,  he  saw  less  and  less  of  Ins  family, 
and  ajipe.ired  to  become  totally  iudifi’ereut 
as  to  their  welfare,  'rims  his  daughter  was 
left  a  victim  to  the  caprice  and  ill-humor 
of  her  vaiu  and  frivolous  step-mother.  Few 
were  the  remembrances  of  her  childhood, 
which  she,  even  in  the  deeper  trials  of  her , 
after-life,  could  recall  with  any  thing  of 
pleasure.  'Fhe  spoiled  and  petted  son  of, 
lier  step-mother,  imitating  the  small  tyranny 
of  his  parent,  on  every  occasion  asserted 
his  superiority  over  the  gentle  girl,  whose 
spirit  was  already  learning  its  lesson  of  hu¬ 
mility  and  submission.  When  she  had 
grown  to  womanhood,  lier  extraordinary 
beauty,  though  it  did  nut  increase  the  good¬ 
will  of  her  step-mother,  was  yet  looked 
upon  by  her  father  with  something  of  self¬ 
ish  |)ride,  and  he  already  calculated  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  might  accrue  to  himself 
from  her  making  what  is  termed  a  •rood 
match. 

It  was  while  these  thoughts  were  matur-i 
ing  into  plans  for  the  accomplishment  of! 
his  object,  that  he  made  accpiaintance  with 
the  lordly  owner  of  FIm-wood — a  man  in' 
the  prime  of  life,  yet,  like  himself,  an  habit- 1 
ual  gambler.  In  their  fretpieut  meetings,  j 
these  two  men  became  intimate,  and  fre¬ 
quently  played  together — up  to  a  certain! 
lime,  with  about  e<pial  success.  At  length  1 
the  younger  gambler  began  to  lose  ;  one  by 
one  he  jiledged  all  his  possessions,  and,  in  j 
the  end,  rose  from  the  table  a  ruined  man.  i 
He  might  raise  the  money  to  pay  his  debt,] 
but  only  by  injuring  his  properly  past  the  j 
liope  of  a  recovery.  His  companion  oh- j 
served  the  struggle  in  his  mind  ;  he  balanced 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  jtayrnent  of  the  debt;  for,  while 
he  wanted  money,  he  yet  <lid  not  wish  for 
the  publicity  which  the  present  alVair,  if  per¬ 
severed  in,  must  give  to  the  nature  of  hi.- 
resources. 

“  Come  !”  he  saiil,  after  some  refiection, 
“I  know  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  \()u 
to  pay  a  sum  like  this.  Let  ns  compro¬ 
mise  the  matter.  I  have  a  ilaughler,  beau¬ 
tiful  as  an  angel ;  marry  her,  and  1  will 


merit  of  your  debt.” 

“  Von  must  be  very  fond  ofyoiir  daughter,” 
said  his  auditor,  sarcastically,  “  very  fond 
indeed.  Does  she  at  all  resemble  yourself?” 

“  I  have  told  you  she  is  beautiful,”  was 
the  reply.  ‘‘ Ytm  may  even  see  her,  if  you 
will,  before  you  ilecide.” 

'J'he  young  man  remained  for  a  while  in 
a  state  of  moody  abstraction,  and  then  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  No,  no!  1  don’t  want  to  see 
her.  I’ll  marry  her,  if  she  is  as  ugly  as 
Sin.  'Fhere’s  my  hand  upon  it  I” 

'Fhev  sat  down  again,  called  for  writing- 
materials,  and  wrote, — the  one  a  promise 
of  marriage  to  a  woman  he  had  never  seen  ; 
the  other,  a  discharge  of  three-fourths  of 
the  debt  due  to  him,  on  condition  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  pledge  agreed  ujion. 
'Fhe  two  pajiers  were  duly  signed  ;  and  the 
parties  separated.  And  thus  the  father 
bartered  away  his  child — thus  the  lord  of 
LIm-wood  obtained  his  bride !  She  wan 
told  to  prepare  to  receive  her  future  hus¬ 
band,  and  she  obeyed  ;  for  she  knew  re¬ 
sistance  would  be  in  vain.  Her  father  had 
!  become  so  entirely  estranged  from  her,  that 
I  she  dared  say  nothing  in  opposition  to  his 
commands;  ami  her  step-mother  showed 
too  r^penly  the  joy  she  fell  in  the  prospect 
of  being  rid  of  one,  whose  very  patience 
was  a  tacit  reproach  to  her  conscience  for 
the  poor  girl  to  entertain  a  hope  that  she 
wouhl  ititercede  for  her. 

'Fhe  future  husband  came,  and  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  the  repugnance  of  his’be- 
trothed.  His  pride  and  self-love  were  in¬ 
terested  at  once ;  and  he  devoted  his  at¬ 
tentions  to  the  hitherto  neglected  girl,  fill¬ 
ing  her  ear  with  the  sweet  voice  of  praise 
and  seeming  love,  till  he  won  not  only  her 
gratitude  but  her  afl’eclion.  In  a  very  few 
weeks  she  became  liis  bride,  and  went 
with  him  to  his  stately  home,  where,  for 
awhile,  she  deemed  herself  happier  than 
she  had  ever  been  before.  Hut  he  soon 
slackened  in  his  aitentiims,  and  sometimes 
betrayed  the  bitttnness  and  violence  of  his 
temper  even  to  her.  One  day,  when  he 
had  spoken  to  her  with  cruel,  and,  as  she 
felt,  unde.served  harshness,  the  feelings  that 
had  for  stune  time  been  gathering  strength 
in  her  heart  found  utterance,  and  she  pas¬ 
sionately  entreated  to  know  what  she  had 
done  to  forfeit  his  love. 

‘‘.My  love!”  he  said,  contemptuously, 
“did  you  never  hear  why  I  married  you?” 

“  I  thought — I  hojied  you  loved  me,” 
she  answered,  in  a  low,  timid  voice. 
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“  You  — you  hoped  !  Did  your  |  her  marriage  and  the  scene  with  which  our 

fatlier  never  udi  you  ot‘ otir  bargain?  I  i  tale  opened.  All  tliai  she  had  endured  in 
gave  you  my  haml  in  payment  of  a  gam- j  that  interval,  none  may  know.  Her  eldest 
hling  debt  to  your  excellent  and  respected  |  hoy,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  talk,  became 
father.  Mighty  innocent  you  are,  no  doubt,  j  his  father’s  plaything,  and  quickly  learned 
and  never  knew  that  you  were  forced  upon  j  to  laugh  at  his  mother’s  authority.  A 
me;  and  that  now  your  every  look  re- !  second  son,  who  was  still  dearer  to  her 
minds  me  of  the  most  hateful  hours  of  my  j  than  the  first,  because  she  was  still  more 
life!  There, — dry  your  eyes.  Your  re- ,  unhappy  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  lived 
vered  parent  has  no  doubt,  made  you  a ;  only  a  few  months;  and  she  wept  alone 
capital  actress ;  hut  we  need  not  ]>retend  ;  beside  his  grave.  Her  youngest  darling,  a 
to  misunderstand  each  other.  We  have '  bright,  losy  girl,  with  dimpled  smile,  and 
each  won  our  reward  in  this  blest  union  :  j  eyes  full  of  gladness,  was  little  more  than  a 
you  are  mistress  of  KIm-wood,  and  I  am  |  year  old  at  the  time  the  lady  of  KIm-wood 
save<I  from  ruin,  which  would  be  bad  lay  on  her  death-bed. 

enough,  and  exposure,  which  wo»ild  be  j  We  return  to  that  death-bed,  where  we 
worse.  1  left  the  dying  sufierer  breathing  aloud  the 

“  My  father  !”  stammered  the  lady.  sorrows  that  had  weighed  down  her  spirit 


“Yes.  No  doubt  his  conduct  proceed- 'for  years.  Kxhausted  at  length,  she  had 
ed  from  the  purest  aflVetion  for  yourself.  \  once  more  sunk  into  silence,  when  a  light 
lie  had,  of  course,  every  reason  to  believe  I  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  in  a  lew' 
should  make  an  excellent  husband.  There  moments,  the  nurse  admitted  a  woman  car- 
was  nothing  of  self-interest  in  what  heirying  a  lovely  infant.  'I'lie  lady  clasped 
did — no  desire  to  make  use  of  my  house!  the  child  in  her  arms,  kissed  again  and 
and  fortune,  or  to  make  a  tool  of  myself  j  again  its  cheeks  and  lips,  and  almost  srnil- 
It  matters  not,’’  he  added,  with  increased  !  ed  when  she  felt  the  touch  of  its  cool  hand 
bitterness,  “  1  have  made  myself  a  promi.ee  •  on  her  brow.  “  You  must  leave  her  with 
that  he  shall  never  cross  my  threshold  ;  and  j  me  to-night,  Alice,’’  she  said,  turning  to 
I  never  broke  my  word  vet,  as  you  know  ,”  the  young  woman  who  had  carried  the 
bowing  to  her  with  mock  civility.  child.  “  I  will  undress  her.  Nurse,  help 

He  left  the  room,  and  his  bewildered  me  to  get  uj).” 
hearer  remained  long  standing  in  the  same!  It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  nurse  remon- 
attitude,  utterly  confounded  by  tlie  words  j  strated,  the  lady  persisted  ;  and,  supported 
he  had  spoken.  “  Was  it  true  ?  Had  he,  by  pilh)ws,  she  sat  up  in  her  he<l,  and  ten- 
indeed,  said  he  did  not  love  her  ?  Wasjderly  loosened  the  baby’s  clothes,  and 
every  hope  gone  from  her  for  ever  ?  Was  {wrapped  it  in  its  little  night-dress.  She 
her  very  presence  hateful  to  him?  Oh,  j  even  pla\ed  with  it  as  of  old,  and  smiled  to 
that  she  had  died  in  the  blessed  belief  that;  hear  its  merry  laughter.  She  dismissed 
he  loved  her!  VVhere  could  she  turn  for  |  Alice,  but  recalling  her  as  she  was  leaving 
help,  for  advice  ?  Her  <lream  of  happiness  |  the  room,  said,  earnestly, — “Alice,  you 
was  past ;  nothing  could  restore  it.”  Such  ;  love  this  child  ;  she  will  soon  be  motherless, 
were  the  thoughts  that  passed  across  her  I  there  w  ill  be  none  to  care  for  her.  Oh, 
mind  again  and  again  ;  and  in  truth,  it  was;  be  faithful  to  your  charge!  Cherish  her, 
a  hard  thing  for  heart  so  young,  and  so  i  do  not  desert  her ;  am!  may  the  blessing  of 
loving,  to  feel  itself  desolate  and  forsaken.  I  her  dying  mother  be  w  ith  you  to  your  last 
After  a  time,  the  h(q)e  of  winnitig  his;  hour!” 
alfection  rose  within  her,  and  long  and  pa- i  'I'lie  young  woman  left  the  room  in  tears, 
tiently  she  strove  to  realize  it;  hut  alas,  in  the  nurse  sighed  as  she  turned  away  ;  and 
vain!  Months  passed  on,  and  the  hour  the  lady  lay  down  with  her  beautiful  baby 
drew' near  in  which  she  expected  to  he- 1  on  her  bosom.  Her  heart  was  fidl  of  prayer, 
come  a  mother.  When  a  son  was  horn  to:  though  her  voice  was  hushed,  lest  she 
Jier,  once  more  her  hope  revived.  “  Sure-  should  disturb  the  shimber  that  w'as  steal- 
3y,”  she  thought,  “  for  the  sake  of  his  child  ,  ing  over  the  child.  Its  calm,  regular 
he  will  love  me.”  IJut  again  she  was  dis-,  breathing  was  music  to  her  ear;  tlie  smiles 
appointed.  He  had  returned  to  his  old  that  broke,  like  gleams  of  sunshine,  on  its 
friends,  and  to  his  old  amusements;  and  j  sweet,  sleeping  face  soothed  her,  and  stole 
she  felt  at  last,  however  unwillingly,  that  i  into  her  thoughts.  Full  of  faith  and  hope, 
-ghe  could  never  fill  a  place  in  his  heart.  |  she  commended  that  jirecious  one  to  the 
Eight  years  elapsed  between  the  time  ofl  care  of  her  Saviour  ;  and  when  some  strug- 
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glin(T  wish  w  ould  arise,  that  slie  might  have 
lived  to  protect  and  cherish  it,  still  she 
could  say  in  sincerity,  “  In  Him  is  my 
trust.” 

Long  past  midnight,  the  old  nurse  w  as 
awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  by  a  hasty  1 
step  advancing  across  the  apartment.  Itj 
w  as  the  lord  of  Elm-wood,  who  thus  tardi- i 
ly — his  evening’s  amusement  being  con¬ 
cluded — answered  bis  w  ife’s  summons. 

“  I  am  here,  Eleanor,”  he  said,  with¬ 
drawing  the  curtain  ;  “  why  did  you  send  for  ; 
me?”  No  voice  replied;  and  he  moved; 
the  lamp,  so  as  to  throw’  its  light  on  the  ] 
bed.  The  sight  that  met  his  eyes  touched  ! 
even  him.  There  lay  his  wife,  r/tW,  and  | 
on  her  bosom,  its  rosy  cheek  touching  her  ' 
cold  lips,  its  round  arm  thrown  about  her 
neck,  lay  her  infant,  in  its  calm,  ha|)py  | 
sleep.  He  bent  over  them — he  gazed  upon  ' 
that  faded  form,  now  awful  in  its  stillness, ' 
and  on  that  joyful  intant  so  full  of  life  and 
happiness.  He  remembered,  as  he  looked 
on  the  dead,  her  patience,  her  humility, 
her  unfailing  submission  to  his  capricious 
will ;  he  remembered  to  w  hat  a  life  of  soli- 1 
tude  he  had  condemned  her,  and  then  he  ^ 
thought  of  her  as  she  was  when  he  first  , 
saw  her,  and  when  those  eyes  lo(»ked  lov- 
ingly  upon  him.  Only  a  few  hours  ago, 
she  w  as  even  as  his  slave,  trembling  at  bis  i 
w'ord,  obedient  to  his  will.  Now,  perhaps  i 
she  was  pleading  her  cause  against  him  be- 1 
fore  the  throne  of  God.  Oh,  if  he  had  I 
but  come  earlier!  if  he  could  only  have' 
heard  one  word  of  forgiveness  from  those 
lips,  which,  in  their  silence,  seemed  yet  to 
whisper  that  he  had  been  a  murderer  1 

He  turned  away:  “Take  the  child,”  he 
said,  hoarsely.  “  Take  it  away  from  her, 
— she  is  dead.”  He  left  the  room.  The  i 
nur.se  followed,  and  put  a  paper  into  his 
hand  : — 

“  My  I  ady  bade  me  give  you  this  after 
she  should  be  gone,”  she  said. 

He  thrust  it  into  his  bosom,  and  hurried 
into  his  study,  where,  having  carefully 
closed  the  door,  he  again  drew  it  forth,  and 
began  to  read.  It  was  a  short  letter,  dated  | 
but  two  days  back.  j 

“  Something  I  must  say  to  you.” — so  it  w’as  j 
w’ord'^d, — sometlting  I  must  say,  of  all  the  I 
thoughts  that  now,  in  mv  last  hours,  crowd  upon 
my  brain.  I  have  no  friend  to  .sit  beside  my  1 
death- bed,  and  listen  to  my  last  words  ;  no  | 
friend  to  go  with  me  to  the  threshold  of  the  j 
grave,  ;ind  uphold  me  w’hen  my  faith  (alters,  j 

“  Alone,  ;ind  uncared  lor,  I  wait  lor  death  ;  j 
sometimes  full  of  fear,  sometimes  eagerly  [ 


longing  for  its  coming.  For  years  I  have 
had  no  friend  but  my  God  ;  He  alone  has 
heard  the  voice  of  my  sorrows,  and  He  alone 
is  with  me  now. 

“  Do  not  fear  a  word  of  reproach  from  me. 
My  short  life  has  been  a  sa«l  one;  but  it  is  to 
you  1  owe  the  only  dream  of  gladness  that 
has  cheered  it.  For  those  lew  month.«,  during 
which  I  believed  I  was  dear  to  you,  I  was 
perlectly  bappy.  1  know’  my  belief  was  vain  ; 
but  I  do  not  blame  you.  Our  love  is  not  our 
own  to  give  and  take  back  as  we  will. 

“  It  is  strange,  that  though  years  have  pass¬ 
ed  since  I  was  umleceived — years  in  which 
you  have  repulsed  all  my  elforts  to  win  your 
confidence,  and  to  be  to  you  even  but  a  com¬ 
panion,  when  others  failed  you,  yet  now,  all 
that  long  interval  of  grief  is  forgotten  ;  and 
every  kind  word  you  spoke  in  that  happier 
time  seems  sounding  in  my  ear  once  more. 

‘•Hut  why  do  I  say  this  to  you?  Those 
kind  words  came  not  from  your  heart ;  and  I 
am  nothing  to  you  now.  I  can  appeal  to  you 
only  as  a  dying  woman,  and  pray  you,  by 
Heaven’s  mercy,  to  Jittend  to  iny  last  wish. 
My  baby,  my  fair,  happy  baby!  (>h,  look 
with  j)ity  njion  her  when  she  is  motherless! 
Do  not  let  her  grow  up  among  those  who  w  ill 
not  love  her !  It  is  a  dreaiUnl  thing  to  live  on 
year  by  year  with  a  heart  lull  ol  love,  tuid  yei 
to  have  that  love  desjii.sed  and  r«  jectetl.  If  I 
might  dare  ask  of  you  compliance  w’ith  my 
last  wish,  I  wouhl  say,  let  her  be  ])hiced  with 
Mrs.  Haterson,  1  am  sure  she  will  be  happy 
in  that  home  of  peace. 

‘•Farewell!  I  linger  over  these  last  words. 
Would  that  I  might  lay  my  head  on  your 
bosom,  and  breathe  away  my  lile,  dnaming 
once,  more  that  you  loved  me!  My  presence 
has  been  a  burden  to  you  Even  now’  you 
will  not  come  to  me.  It  is  almost  over! 

‘*  Once  more,  I  commeiul  to  you  my  child. 
You  surely  will  love  her.  There  is  nothing 
in  her  sunny  face  to  remind  you  of  me.  I  am 
weary,  and  can  write  no  more  ;  perhaps,  even 
now’,  I  have  said  too  much;  but  my  poor 
heart  wa-s  full,  and  I  had  none  to  comfort  me. 
May  God  bless  you  !” 

The  letter  fell  from  hi.s  hand,  and  he 
wept  like  a  child.  A  change  had  come 
over  his  feelings  towards  his  wife,  but  it 
was  too  late. 

Some  days  after  the  lady  had  been  laid 
in  her  grave,  a  group  of  villagers  gathered 
around  the  old  nurse,  questioning  her  as  to 
all  that  had  happened  at  Elm-wood. 

“  You  see  he  must  have  been  very  fond 
of  her  after  all,”  said  one.  “  He  has  ask¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Paterson  to  take  the  baby,  as  my 
lady  w  ished  ;  and  did  you  see  how  he  cried 
at  the  funeral  ?” 

“  Bah  !  don’t  talk  to  me  of  such  love,” 
said  the  old  nurse,  impatiently.  “  If  he’d 
shown  but  a  (quarter  of  the  kindness  to- 
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wards  lier  a  year  ago  that  he’s  shown  since  1  sjiicuous  by  any  of  the  more  ordinary  or 
she  was  dead,  and  could  feel  it  no  longer, !  vulgar  means  of  obtaining  political  distinc- 
slie’d  have  been  a  happy  living  woman  this  ,  tion,  or  of  exciting  the  popular  mind,  is  of 
day.  Heaven  preserve  us  all  from  love '  itself  proof  enough  that  he  must  possess 
like  his!”  1  very  extraordinary  claims.  In  this  interest 

I  and  admiration  we  most  cordially  concur. 

We  are  not  going  to  ipiestion  the  accuracy 

- -  i  of  that  ver«lict  of  the  public  which  jrlaces 

;  Mr.  M  acaulay  among  the  very  first  orators 
Fruni  Frazer'it  Magazine.  I  of  the  day;  though,  perhaps,  we  may  be 

I  able  to  suggest  grounds  for  a  more  discrim- 
THK  RIGHT  HON.  T.  B.  MACAULAY.  1  inating  criticistn  and  judgment  than  he  is 

1  generally  subjected  to ;  but,  before  pro- 
Tiie  popular  voice  places  Mr.  Macaulay  |  ceeding  to  do  so,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  contemporary  ^  notice  some  peculiarities  in  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
speakers.  Those  who  are  prepared  to  ad- i  political  position,  and  of  the  means  by 
mit  a  distinction  between  the  most  distin- ■  which  he  has  arrive<l  at  it,  which  illustrate 
guished  and  successful  of  untrained  speak-  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  working 
ers  and  the  confessed  orators,  include  him,  1  of  the  constitution,  and  exemplify  the  real 
without  hesitation,  in  the  latter  class.  If  freedom  of  our  institutions, 
they  form  their  judgment  merely  from  read-  j  The  theory  of  the  representative  system 
ing  his  speeches  as  reported  in  the  papers, '  in  this  country  assumes  that  members  of 
certainly  they  have  ample  ground  for  pre-  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  the 
sumiug  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  no  ordi- ,  free  choice  of  the  people,  because  of  their 
nary  elocpience,  for  he  scarcely  ever  rises  peculiar  fitness  for  the  business  of  legisla- 
but  to  pour  a  Hood  of  light  upon  the  subject  '  tion.  .As  a  large  and  important  portion  of 
under  discussion,  which  he  handles  with  a  those  who  form  the  government  are  chosen 
masterly  skill  that  brings  out  all  the  availa-  i  from  the  representative  body,  the  same 
ble  {)oints,  and  sets  them  olT  with  such  a  theory,  if  followed  out,  would  further  as- 
grace  of  illustration,  such  a  depth  and  rea- 1  sume  that  they  were  so  selected  because 
diiiess  of  historical  knowledge,  as  are  |  they  were  more  distinguished  than  their 
equalled  by  no  other  living  orator.  Ilis  '  compeers  for  the  possession  of  those  (piali- 
speeches,  indeed,  looked  at  apart  from  all  lies  of  mind,  and  that  general  knowledge 
immediate  political  considerations,  are  ad-  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  which 
mirahle  compositions,  which  may  be  read  would  make  them  good  administrative  offi- 
and  read  again  with  pleasure  and  profit,  cers.  This  is  the  theory ;  but  the  practice 
long  after  the  party  feelings  of  the  moment  is  far  dilTerent.  It  seems  almost  absurd  to 
have  subsided;  and  iii  this  point  of  view  recapitulate  what  every  politician  assumes 
they  seem  to  be  regarded  by  the  general  |  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations,  and  every 
public.  An  equal  interest  and  admiration  newspaper  and  annual  register  records, 
are  felt  by  that  comparatively  small  and  ex-  Yet  this  familiarity  with  the  facts  blinds  us 
elusive  section  who  form  the  audience  in  to  their  importance;  and  we  are  not  a  little 
the  House  of  Commons.  When  it  gets  j  startled  when  told,  that  under  our  repre- 
whispered  about  that  Mr.  .Macaulay  is  like-  jsentative  system,  which  we  are  so  ready  to 
ly  to  speak  on  a  particular  (jueslion,  the  in- 1  hold  up  to  the  world  as  faultless,  intelli- 
telligence  acts  like  a  talisman  on  the  mem-  crence,  knowledge  of  the  atVairs  of  the 
bers.  Those  who  may  not  take  sufficient  |  country,  and  general  fitness  for  the  business 
interest  in  the  current  business  to  be  pres- ;  of  the  government,  are  the  very  last  tilings 
ent  in  the  house,  may  be  seen  hovering  in  I  thought  of  in  a  candidate  for  the  sulIVages 
its  precincts,  in  the  lobbies,  in  the  library,  of  the  people. 

or  at  Bellamy’s,  lest  they  should  be  out  of  Without  pushing  this  view  to  the  extreme 
the  way  at  the  right  moment,  and  so  lose  a  conclusions  vvhich  it  will  naturally  bear,  it 
great  intellectual  treat;  and  it  is  no  sooner  I  may  be  observed,  that  in  practice  the  rank, 
known  that  the  cause  of  all  this  interest  1  or  property,  or  local  inlluence  of  a  candi- 
ftas  actually  begun  to  speak,  than  the  house  date,  obtains  more  inlluence  than  is  exactly 
becomes,  as  if  by  magic,  as  much  crowded  consistent  with  the  perfection  of  the  ab¬ 
as  when  the  leader  for  the  time  being  is  on  stract  theory  of  representation.  County 
his  legs.  So  general  an  interest  in  one  who  members  are  more  oiien  returned  by  this 
has  not  rendered  himself  important  or  con-  kind  of  influence  than  any  other,  'riic 
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son  of  the  frrent  local  peer,  or  the  head  of! 
the  preponderating  family  in  the  county,  is! 
naturally  looked  to  when  a  vacancy  occurs;  I 
and  lie  would  he  regarded  as  next  door  to| 
a  madman,  who  propijsed  a  candidate,  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  his  intelligence,  his  ex- ■ 
perience,  his  talents  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  qualified  him  lor  the  post  of  member,  j 
unsupported  by  any  particular  local  intlu-l 
ence.  In  the  lioroughs,  rides  not  very  dis-! 
similar  prevail.  In  many  cases,  notwith-' 
standing  the  Reform-bill,  the  nomination  , 
system  still  exists;  and  here,  as  under  the 
old  system,  the  young  man  of  talent  who! 
has  his  political  fortune  to  carve  out,  may! 
find  the  door  open  which  is  to  lead  him  in-; 
to  parliament.  Where  the  boroughs  are  in  : 
this  respect  “  open,”  the  inlluence  of  prop¬ 
erty,  direct  or  indirect,  is  very  nearly  as 
strong  as  in  the  counties.  The  leading 
banker,  or  brewer,  or  manufiicturer  here, 
stands  in  a  position  not  very  dissimilar  to 
that  of  the  man  of  family  in  the  more  ex¬ 
tended  electoral  sphere.  He  is  returned, 
either  on  account  of  his  personal  and  local 
influence,  or  because  he  is  the  blind  repre¬ 
sentative  of  some  ‘‘  interest ;”  but  general 
legislatorial  qualifications  arc  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  almost  the  last  things  reipiired  from  j 
him.  It  is  true  that  the  borough  represen¬ 
tation  opens  the  door  of  parliament  to  com- ! 
mercial  men  of  high  standing,  who  come; 
forward  on  their  general  reputation,  and  i 
not  on  any  local  influence,  and  that  it  also  j 
ushers  into  parliament  that  very  important ! 
body,  the  lawyers;  but  these  are  oidy  a; 
minority  of  the  whole.  There  are  also  ac- I 
cidents  of  the  system,  where  men  like  Mr,  i 
Wakley  or  Mr.  Duncombe  obtain  the  suf- ! 
frages  of  large  constituencies  democrati- 1 
cally  disposed,  by  the  usual  arts  and  practi- i 
ces  of  rnob-orators.  | 

The  selections  made  by  the  aristocratic, 
or  governing  body,  whether  VV'hig  or  Tory, 
of  members  to  recruit  from  time  to  time  the 
ranks  of  the  administration,  would  appear 
to  be  influenced  by  principles  or  habits  not 
wholly  ditferent  from  those  which  guide  the 
constituencies.  'Fhe  man  of  talent,  but 
without  an  alliance  with  nobility,  or  osten¬ 
sible  wealth,  has  scarcely  a  fair  chance 
against  those  who  may  combine  those  ad¬ 
vantages  with  even  far  inferior  abilities. 
M' bet  her  this  be  a  good  or  a  bad  system  is 
not  in  question,  though  that  it  should  so 
universally  prevail  in  the  face  of  a  watchful 
public  is  primn  facie  evidence  in  its  favor. 
It  does  exist,  however.  A  Sir  Robert  I’eel 
or  a  Lord  John  Russel,  forming  a  govern- 

7  O  D 


ment,  tloes  not  first  look  out  for  friendle.^s 
and  landless  men,  even  though  their  lack 
of  wealth  might  oidy  obscure  the  genius  of 
a  Canning.  No,  they  rather  are  tlisposed 
to  patronize  the  Charles  Woods  or  the 
Sidney  Herberts — very  clever  men  ami  ex¬ 
cellent  administrative  oflicers,  no  dtmbt, 
but  whose  merits  have  the  additional  weight 
of  their  near  relationship  to  two  several 
earldoms.  The  heads  of  tho  aristocratic 
parties  are  accustomed  to  look  to  their  own 
ranks  for  their  pupils  in  the  science  of 
government  and  their  successors  as  the 
inheritors  of  power,  uidess  in  those  offices, 
limited  in  number,  which  are  filled  by  prac¬ 
tising  barristers,  whose  professional  position 
and  success  in  the  house  have  long  since, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  initiated,  designated  their 
future  position  as  solicitor  or  attorney-gen¬ 
eral.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  seldom  in¬ 
deed  that  one  sees  in  the  higher  offices  of 
g»)vernment  men  who  have  not  some  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  leading  nobility,  some 
I  hereditary  political  claim,  or  who  are  not 
I  great  city  or  money  lords,  or  barristers  with 
1  an  acknowledged  standing  and  reputation, 
j  and  who  have  already  exhibited  proofs  of 
parliamentary  ability. 

Mr.  Macaulay  is  an  exception  to  all  these 
rules.  Although  he  is  a  barrister,  be  does 
not  practise  as  one, — at  least,  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  standing  in  no  way  depends  on  his 
profession.  Although  indebted  to  the  nom¬ 
ination  system  for  his  first  admission  to 
parliament,  having  first  sat  for  the  Marquess 
<^f  Lansdowne’s  borough  of  Caine  before 
the  Reform-!)ill,  yet  he  is  in  no  way  indebted 
to  any  Whig  family  conitexion  for  the  start 
this  gave  him  at  the  very  outset  of  the  race. 
Still  less  is  he,  or  has  he  ever  been,  in  that 
state  of  political  servitude  which  might 
otherwise  account  for  his  rapid  advance  to 
the  highest  offices  in*the  gilt  of  an  exclu- 
!  sive  aristocratic  party.  He  has  boldly  as- 
!  serted  the  most  ultra-liberal,  almost  demo- 
I  cratic  o{)inions,  always  tempered  by  the 
'  refinement  of  a  highly  cultivated  ami  well 
!  constituted  mind,  but  still  independent  and 
'  uncompromising.  It  is  to  his  jtarliamentary 
'  talents  that  he  is  almost  exclusively  indebt- 
!  ed  for  his  advancement,  and  in  this  respect 
'  he  stands  almost  alone  among  bis  content- 
!  poraries.  It  is  because  be  is  a  distinguished 
orator — an  orator  tleveloping,  perhaps,  into 
a  statesman — that  he  has  attained  the  rank 
of  privy-councillor  and  cabinet  minister. 
'Po  other  great  men  of  the  day — to  such 
men  as  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Lord  Breugham,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
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ability  to  address  assemblies  of  their  fellow- 
men  with  skill  and  effect  has  been  a  pow¬ 
erful  agent  of  their  political  success;  hut 
in  their  cases  it  has  been  auxiliary  only, 
not,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
the  sole  means  of  coping  with  established  j 
reputations.  3'hey  each  and  all  had  either' 
birth,  social  position,  or  the  advantage  de¬ 
rived  from  professional  triumphs  at  the  bar,  | 
as  an  introduction  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  from  time  to  time  have  been  the  dis¬ 
pensers  of  honor  and  the  nominators  to 
office. 

The  high  political  rank  held  by  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay,  then, — secured  as  it  has  been  by 
no  subserviency  to  the  aristocracy  on  the 
one  hand  nor  any  attempts  to  build  power 
on  democratic  inHuence  on  the  other — is  a 
singular  instance  of  the  elasticity  of  our 
institutions,  and  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
in  the  practical  working  of  the  constitution 
to  men  of  talent  and  conduct  of  raising 
themselves  to  the  highest  positions  in  the 
state.  Looked  at  with  reference  to  the 
relative  constitution  of  society  in  England 
and  France,  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
by  means  so  legitimate,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  infinitely  greater  triumph  of  mind 
over  aristocratic  exclusiveness  than  the 
prime-ministership  of  M.  Thiers  or  of  M. 
(iuizot,  however  dazzlins  or  llatterin^  to 
literary  pride,  achieved  as  each  was,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  amidst  thedisorgan- 
ization  of  society  following  a  revolution. 
Mr.  Macaulay’s  position,  too,  is  of  import¬ 
ance,  not  merely  as  regards  the  past,  but 
also  with  a  view  to  the  future.  Events 
seem  pointing  to  a  period  when  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  iuthience  will  be  exercised  less  di¬ 
rectly  and  generally  over  the  representative 
system  and  in  the  legislature.  If  it  is  ever 
destined  to  be  superseded  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  or  even  the  popuhft  influence,  how  de¬ 
sirable  it  is  that  constituencies  so  tending 
should  choose  for  their  representatives  not 
the  mere  pledged  advocates  of  rival  “  inte¬ 
rests,”  or  those  coarser  demagogues  who 
live  by  pampering  the  worst  appetites  of 
the  partially  instructed,  but  men  of  well- 
trained  minds,  initiated  in  the  business  of 
government,  and  far  surpassing  their  acci¬ 
dental  competitors  in  those  external  arts 
and  graces  of  the  political  adventurer,  for 
which,  strange  to  say,  the  least  educated 
audiences  display  the  keenest  relish,  while, 
by  so  doing,  they  mark  their  own  just  ap¬ 
preciation.  The  success  achieved  by  Mr. 
Macaulay — more  remarkable  and  signifi¬ 
cant  that  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  preju- 
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dices  and  remonstrances  of  some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  Whig  party,  opens 
the  door  to  a  new  and  an  increasing  class 
of  public  men,  who  would  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  politics  as  the  business  of  their 
lives,  as  others  give  themselves  up  to  sci¬ 
ence  or  to  the  regular  professions,  who, 
from  the  very  nature  and  origin  of  their 
influence,  would  find  favor  with  popular 
constituerjcies,  anxious  as  were  the  aristo¬ 
crats  under  the  old  system  to  secure  talent¬ 
ed  and  well-trained  exponents  of  their 
wishes  and  opinions,  so  that  they  might 
become  a  real  and  active  power  in  the  slate, 
and  not  merely  puppets  in  the  hands  of  in¬ 
triguing  and  ambitious  statesmen.  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  as  connected  with  this  the¬ 
ory,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  should  be  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  second  metropolitan  con¬ 
stituency  in  the  empire. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  mind, 
as  developed  in  his  various  speeches  and 
acknowledged  writings,  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  part  he  has  already  taken  in 
the  political  history  of  his  time,  and  that 
which  he  seems  destined  still  to  act.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  man  whom,  speaking  rela¬ 
tively,  one  may,  without  offence,  call  an 
adventurer — a  title  w'hich  it  will  be  seen  is 
not  in  his  c.ase  meant  as  a  reproach,  but 
rather  as  by  comparison  an  honor — it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  man  must  have  some 
very  [leculiar  qualities  of  miud,  so  to  have 
overcome  or  disarmed  the  most  jealous 
aristocratic  prejudices,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  has  made  his  country,  and  at  least 
the  literary  world  in  general,  ring  with  his 
name;  while  his  conduct  as  a  politician  has 
by  no  means  been  characterized  by  that 
caution  and  dissimulation  which  sometimes 
carry  a  man  safely  through  the  difliculties 
of  political  warfare,  till  tiie  hour  has  come 
when  he  conceives  he  iiiay  safely  declare 
his  real  sentiments,  and  stand  forth  to  the 
world  the  true  man  he  is.  Mr.  Macaulay 
has,  altnost  from  the  outset  of  his  public 
life,  boldly  avowed  the  most  e.xtreme  opin- 
it)ns  ever  countenanced  even  in  the  most 
desperate  tnarueuvres  of  faction,  by  the 
heads  of  his  party.  By  the  side  of  land¬ 
holders  and  men  whose  standing  depends 
on  elective  influence,  he  has  declared  him¬ 
self  the  open  advocate  of  the  ballot.  He 
was  always  ahead  of  his  party  on  the  Corn- 
laws;  on  all  the  other  great  popular  ques¬ 
tions  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  they 
have  tampered.  Yet,  be  it  ever  remem¬ 
bered,  as  his  political  position  was  not  cre¬ 
ated  by,  or  dependent  on,  rnob  influence. 
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but  rather  on  the  favor  of  those  who  were 
socially,  though  not  intellectually,  his  supe¬ 
riors,  he  risked  every  thing  hy  his  frank¬ 
ness.  He  might  have  played  a  safer,  hut 
not  so  bold  or  glorious  a  game,  if  he  were 
not  far  above  the  political  meanness  of 
disguising  his  opinions 


liancy,  although  it  is  one  of  his  distinguish¬ 
ing  trails  to  touch  the  most  grave  and  im¬ 
portant  topics  in  that  light  and  graceful 
spirit  which  has  made  him  the  most  popular 
essayist  of  his  time;  notwithstanding  that 


in  his  writings,  and  even  in  his  sj)eeches 


i  on  congenial  themes,  he  seems  led  caf)tive 


There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  philosophical  |  hy  his  imagination  to  an  extent  that  might 


statesmanship  animating  all  the  political 
thinking  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  which  guides 
him  safely  in  those  dangerous  tracks  to 
which  he  is  led  hy  his  intellectual  propen¬ 
sities.  His  mind  has  been  trained  in  the 
old  forms,  and  in  its  full  strength  it  does 
not  repudiate  them.  In  this  respect  he  is 
more  to  be  relied  on  as  a  politician  hy  the 
cautious,  than  even  the  most  obstinate  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  status  quo;  who,  in  most 
cases,  gives  a  strength  to  the  opinions  he 
affects  to  shun,  and  stings  to  fresh  energy 
opponents  he  pretends  to  despise.  Mr. 
Macaulay  neither  shuns  nor  despises.  He 
is  not  to  be  deterred  hy  warnings  derived 
from  the  past,  or  predictions  of  evil  in  the 
future.  He  grapples  with  every  proposition 
that  comes  in  his  way,  meeting  it  fairly  on 
its  own  ground.  No  fear  of  explosion 
withholds  him  from  applying  his  iiitellectual 


make  the  common  dull  herd  fear  t<i  yield 
themselves  to  his  guidance,  there  is  not 
among  the  politicians  of  the  day  a  more 
thoroughly  practical  man  than  Mr.  Macau¬ 
lay.  Although  he  may  adorn  a  subject 
with  the  lights  afforded  by  his  rare  genius, 
he  never  trifles  with  it.  The  graceful  flow¬ 
ers  have  strong  props  and  stems  beneath, 
to  bear  them  up  against  rough  weather. 
His  historical  research  renders  him  a  living 
link  with  the  old  and  uncorrupted  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  He  can  bring,  most 
unexpectedly,  old  sanctions  to  the  newest 
ideas.  Thus  to  ally  the  present  with  the 
past,  is  the  valuable  instinct  of  his  mind. 
It  operates  insensibly  as  a  great  guarantee 
with  others  not  so  quick  and  capable.  It 
is  also  a  living  and  active  principle,  the 
operation  of  which  may  be  most  beneficial 
in  contemporary  politics.  By  it  antiquity 


test  to  the  new  element,  or  from  appropri- '  conquers  and  absorbs  novelty,  which  again 


ating  it  to  the  purposes  of  political  science, 
if  its  properties  or  its  facilities  of  combina-  j 
tion  make  it  a  desirable  ally.  A  newopin-; 
ion,  or  a  new  movement  originating  in 
opinion,  is  either  discarded,  crushed,  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  once,  or  it  is  now  and  for  ever 
incorporated  in  the  system  he  has  raised  for 
himself,  and  which  he  is  always  adding  to, 
cementing,  strengthening,  never  weakening 
or  undermining.  He  looks  at  the  present 
and  the  future  with  the  light  of  the  past. 
However  prospective  his  purposes  may  be, 
his  mind  is  retrospective  in  its  organization, 
and  in  the  intellectual  aliment  on  which  it 
has  fed  w  ith  the  most  appropriating  avidity. 
How'ever  new  may  be  his  propositions  or 
his  views,  they  are  never  crude.  If  he 
sometimes  appears  to  question,  and,  by 
questioning,  to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
most  cherished  and  universally  admitted 
principles,  the  chances  are  that  he  does  it 
only  to  divorce  them  from  fallacies  which 
tend  to  w'eaken  their  efficacy.  He  separates 
the  sound  from  the  unsound,  in  order  to 
unite  it  again  to  fresh  and  undecayed  ma¬ 
terials.  He  is  a  great  reconciler  of  the 
new  with  the  old.  It  is  his  delight  to  give 
new  interpretations  to  eld  bivvs  and  forms 
of  thought ;  and,  by  so  doing,  to  restore 
their  original  integrity.  With  all  his  brii- 


reanimates  the  old.  If  the  spirit  of  inqui¬ 
ry,  or  of  innovation,  or  of  change,  or  of 
indomitable  English  common-sense,  sud- 
denly  breaks  away  the  legislative  barriers 
behind  which  an  established  system  of  po¬ 
litical  things  has  intrenched  itself,  it  is  a 
great  source  of  confidence  to  those  alarmed 
at  defeat,  as  well  as  those  perhaps  erpially 
alarmed  at  success,  to  know  that  the  invad¬ 
ing  is  in  reality  older  than  the  invaded ; 
that  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  revolution  is, 
in  truth,  a  restoration  of  something  better 
than  that  which  was  swept  away.  Mr. 
Macaulay  looks  at  political  questions  in  this 
reconstructive  spirit,  and  hence  the  favor 
with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his  aristo¬ 
cratic  allies.  He  has  all  the  boldness, 
vigor,  and  originality  which  democratic 
opinions  inspire,  without  that  levelling 
spirit  which  makes  them  odious  and  dan¬ 
gerous. 

It  is  this  philosophic  and  statesmanlike 
tone  w  hich  gives  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Mac¬ 
aulay  their  real  interest  and  value.  The 
more  grave  and  important  considerations 
which  It  educes  from  the  political  events 
of  the  hour  are  admirably  intermingled  and 
interwoven  with  them,  so  as  to  do  away  al¬ 
together  with  the  appearance  of  pedantry 
and  dry  historical  disquisition  on  the  one 
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band,  or  of  vague  and  useless  political  the-j 
ory  on  llic  other.  'J'here  is  no  speaker  now 
before  the  public  who  so  readily  and  use 
fully,  and  with  so  little  appearance  ol'  ef- 1 
fort,  infuses  the  results  ot  very  extensive 
reading  and  very  deep  research  into  the! 
comnion,  every-day  business  of  parliament. ' 
But  his  learning  never  tyrannizes  over  his  ! 
common  sense.  If  he  has  a  parallel  ready 
for  almost  every  great  character  or  great  , 
event,  or  an  instance  or  a  dictum  from  some  ' 
acknowledged  authority,  his  own  reason ' 
does  not,  therefore,  bow  with  implicit  de- i 
fercnce,  making  the  one  case  a  rule  for  all , 
time,  llis  speeches  on  the  lleform-bill,  j 
more  especially  that  on  the  third  reading,  j 
were  remarkable  evidences  of  the  skill  and  I 
readiness  with  which  he  conld  bring  his-' 
torical  instances  to  bear  upon  immediate! 
piditical  events,  without  being  at  all  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  precedents.  His  mind 
appears  so  admirably  organized,  his  stores  i 
of  memory  so  well  filled  and  so  instantane- | 
ously  at  hand,  that  the  right  idea  or  the  ! 
most  happy  illustration  seems  to  spring  up  j 
at  exactly  the  right  moment;  and  ihe  train  ! 
of  thinking  thus  aroused  is  dismissed  again  ' 
with  equal  ease,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  general  tenor  of  his  argument.  There  : 
is  very  great  symmetry  in  his  speeches,  i 
The  subject  is  admirably  handled  for  the  j 
purjiose  of  instructing,  delighting,  or  arous-  j 
ing;  and  learning,  illustration,  invective,! 
or  declamation,  are  used  with  such  a  happy 
art,  and  with  so  equally  happy  an  absli- 1 
iience,  that,  when  the  speech  is  concluded,  ' 
you  are  left  under  the  impression  that  every  ' 
thing  material  to  a  just  judgment  has  been 
said,  and  the  whole  theme  exhausted.  His 
speeches  read  like  essays,  as  his  essays  i 
read  like  speeches.  It  is  impossible  to  1 
doubt  that  tliey  are  prepared  with  the  ut- 1 
most  care,  and  committed  to  memory  before  ! 
delivery.  They  bear  internal  evidences  of  j 
this,  and  the  mode  of  delivery  confirms  the  ' 
suspicion.  j 

The  speeches  ma<le  by  Mr.  Macaulay  on  ] 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  the  subject  j 
has  suddenly  arisen,  and  preparation  is  im- i 
possible,  confirm,  by  contrast,  the  belief 
that  his  great  displays  are  carefully  conned 
beforehand.  There  is  almost  a  total  ah- ' 
sence  of  that  historical  allusion,  that  happy  i 
illustration,  those  antithetical  sentences  and  [ 
paradoxical  arguments,  which  characterize  ! 
his  formal  orations.  They  are  generally, 
when  thus  the  spontaneous  product  of  the 
moment,  most  able  and  vigorous  arguments 
on  the  subject  under  discussion,  which  is, 
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in  most  cases,  placed  in  an  entirely  new 
light.  After  he  has  spoken  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  as  these,  the  dehate  usually  takes  a 
new  turn.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
house  and  of  all  ranks  are  to  be  found  shap¬ 
ing  their  remarks,  either  in  confirmation  or 
refutation  of  what  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  ; 
so  infiuential  is  his  bold,  vigorous,  uncom- 
prc'misiiig  mode  of  handling  a  (juestion  ;  so 
acute  his  analysis,  so  firm  his  grasp.  So 
that  we  must  not  merely  lock  at  Mr.  Mac¬ 
aulay,  in  the  commem  point  of  view,  as  a 
“  brilliant”  speaker  and  accomplished  ora¬ 
tor,  delivering  essays  on  a  given  subject 
adorned  by  all  the  graces  of  style,  and  in 
which  the  imagination  preponderates  over 
all  else;  we  must  also  regard  him  as  a 
practical  })olitician,  ready  at  every  emer¬ 
gency,  and  exercising  by  the  superiority  of 
his  mind  an  ascendency  over  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  He  mingles  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  persiiasiveness  of  tlie  advocate 
with  the  inq)artiality  of  the  judge.  If  a 
judge  were  to  use  eloquence  to  insinuate 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  justice  of 
his  decision,  he  might  treat  his  subject 
in  much  the  same  style  as  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  M  acaulay.  His  art  in  concealing  the 
machinery  with  which  he  works  on  his 
hearers  is  perfect.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  a  plan,  yet  a  careful  study  of  Ins  sjieech- 
es  will  show  that  they  are  constructed,  and 
the  subjects  and  trains  of  thought  disposed, 
with  the  utmost  skill.  There  is  no  appar¬ 
ent  straining  after  graces  of  style  or  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  diction,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Sheil.  You  are  thrown  olV  your  guard  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  language,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  ambitious  efibrt.  He  seems 
rather  to  trust  to  the  clearness  of  his  case, 
and  the  impetuosity  and  perseverance  of  his 
advocacy.  Yet  no  opportunity  for  working 
uj)  a  “  point”  is  neglected.  Kxijuisite  pas¬ 
sages  are  here  and  there  scattered  through 
a  speech,  }et  tliey  seem  to  fall  naturally  in¬ 
to  the  argument,  although  really  the  result 
of  the  most  careful  preparation.  His  pe¬ 
rorations,  too,  are  remarkable,  in  general, 
for  their  declamatory  energy,  their  sii.s- 
tained  eloquence,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  stamp,  as  it  were,  the.  argument  or 
theme  of  the  whole  speech  on  the  mind  of 
the  audience  at  parting.  Cirace  of  diction 
is  throughout  made  secondary  to  vigor  of 
thought.  But  Mr.  Macaulay  argues  much 
in  metaphor,  though  never  for  the  meta¬ 
phor’s  sake.  He  will  put  the  whole  force 
of  a  position  into  an  apt  and  simple  illus¬ 
tration  with  a  suddenness  quite  startling. 
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These,  and  an  occasional  antithesis  of  tlie 
simplest  kind,  are  almost  his  only  departures 
from  the  style  of  ordinary  level  speaking, 
llis  language,  at  the  same  time,  is  always, 
remarkably  pure ;  and  for  elegance,  it  is 
unsurpassed.  Tliere  are,  however,  faults  in 
his  speaking.  For  instance,  he  will  some- j 
times  spoil  the  effect  of  an  eloipient  pas- ( 
sage  by  a  sudden  antithetical  allusion,  { 
involving  some  vulgar  idea,  which  catches  i 
him  because  of  the  opportunity  it  affords 
for  alliteration  or  contrast,  ami  which  he 
thinks  humorous.  This  is  in  bad  taste,! 
and  is  so  far  an  evidence  of  his  want  of  a; 
keen  sense  of  wit  and  humor.  Yet  it  is ! 
seldom  that  there  is  even  this  slight  and  j 
trivial  drawback  to  the  symmetry  of  hisi 
speeches.  | 

Admirable  as  Mr.  Macaulay’s  speeches' 
are  on  paper,  his  delivery  of  them  altogether  I 
belies  that  reputation  which  they  are  calcu-j 
lated  to  obtain  for  him.  It  is,  perhaps,  ■ 
lieightened  expectation  which  causes  the 
deep  ilisappointment  one  feels  on  hearing  j 
him  the  first  time;  or  it  may  be  that  hisj 
defects  of  manner  and  style  would  not  be  | 
observed  were  the  matter  he  utters  of  an  in- ; 
ferior  order.  Whatever  the  cause,  thel 
spell  is  in  a  great  measure  broken.  Na-' 
ture  has  not  gifted  him,  either  in  voice  or  j 
in  person,  with  those  attributes  of  the  ora-' 
tor  which  help  to  fascinate  and  kindle  a 
popular  assembly.  With  such  a  voice  and 
aspect  as  Lord  Denman,  how  infinitely 
greater  would  be  the  eflect  on  his  au¬ 
dience  of  his  undoubted  intellectual  power  ! 
Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  personal  appearance, 
and  in  the  material  or  physical  part  of  his 
oratory,  contradicts  altogether  the  ideal 
portrait  one  has  formed  on  reading  his 
speeches.  Every  man  would,  of  course, 
have  his  own  especial  hallucination;  but 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  major¬ 
ity  would  have  associated  with  his  subject 
every  physical  attribute  of  the  intellectual 
— investing  him  in  imagination  with  a  noble 
and  dignified  presence,  and  especially  with 
a  voice  fit  to  give  utterance  to  those  fine 
passages  of  declamation  with  which  his 
speeches  abound.  The  contrast  of  the  re¬ 
ality  is,  in  many  respects,  striking.  Nature 
has  grudged  Mr.  Macaulay  height  and  fine 
proportion,  and  his  voice  is  one  of  the  most 
monotonous  and  least  agreeable  of  those 
which  usually  belong  to  our  countrymen 
north  of  the  Tweed — a  voice  well  adapted 
to  give  utterance  with  precision  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  intellect,  but  in  no  way  na¬ 
turally  formed  to  express  feeling  or  passion. 


Mr.  Macaulay  is  short  in  stature,  round, 
and  with  a  growing  tendency*to  aldermanic 
disproportions.  Ills  head  has  the  same  ro¬ 
tundity  as  his  body,  and  seems  stuck  on  it 
as  firmly  as  apin-liead.  This  is  nearly  the 
sum  of  his  personal  defects;  all  else,  ex¬ 
cept  the  voice,  is  certainly  in  his  favor. 
Ills  face  seems  literally  instinct  with  ex- 
jiression  ;  the  eye,  above  all,  full  ot  deep 
thought  and  meaning.  As  he  walks,  or 
rather  straggles,  along  the  street,  he  seems 
as  if  in  a  state  of  total  abstraciion,  unmind¬ 
ful  of  all  that  is  going  on  around  him,  and 
solely  occupied  with  his  own  work ing  mind. 
You  cannot  lielp  thinking  that  literature 
with  him  is  not  a  mere  jirofession  or  pur¬ 
suit,  but  that  it  has  almost  grown  a  part  of 
himself,  as  though  historical  problems  or 
analytical  criticism  were  a  part  of  liis  daily 
and  regular  intellectual  food. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same  ab¬ 
straction  is  still  his  chief  characteristic. 
He  enters  the  house  with  a  certain  pole- 
star  to  guide  him — his  seat ;  how  he  reaches 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  a  jirocess  unknown  to 
him.  Seated,  he  folds  his  arms  and  sits  in 
silence,  seldom  speaking  to  his  colleagues, 
or  appearing  to  notice  what  is  going  for¬ 
ward.  If  he  has  prepared  himself  for  a 
speech,  it  will  be  remarked  that  he  comes 
down  much  earlier  than  usual,  being  very 
!  much  addicted  to  speaking  before  the  din- 
'  ner-hour,  when,  of  course,  his  memory 
I  would  be  more  likely  to  serve  him  than  at  a 
later  hour  in  the  night,  after  having  endured 
for  hours  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
i  and  the  disturbing  influences  of  an  anima- 
I  ted  debate.  It  is  observable,  too,  that,  on 
'  such  occasions,  a  greater  number  of  riiem- 
'  bers  than  usual  may  be  seen  loitering  about 
the  house.  An  opening  is  made  in  tlie  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  lie  rises,  or  rather  darts  up 
:  from  his  seat,  plunging  at  once  into  the 
'  very  heart  of  his  subject,  without  exordium 
■  or  apologetic  preface.  In  fact,  you  have 
for  a  few  seconds  heard  a  voice,  jritched  in 
alto,  monotonous,  and  rather  shrill,  pouring 
forth  words  with  inconceivable  vehicity  ere 
!  you  have  become  aware  that  a  new  speak¬ 
er,  and  one  of  no  common  order,  has  broken 
;  in  upon  the  debate.  A  few  seconds  more, 
j  and  cheers,  perhaps  from  all  parts  of  the 
i  house,  rouse  you  completely  from  your 
;  apathy,  compelling  you  to  follow  that  ex- 
*  tremely  voluble  and  not  very  enticing  voice 
I  in  its  rapid  course  through  the  subject  on 
!  which  the  speaker  is  entering  with  a  reso- 
I  lute  determination,  as  it  seems,  never  to 
I  pause.  Y'ou  think  of  an  express  train 
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which  does  not  stop  even  at  the  chief  sta¬ 
tions.  On,  on  he  speeds,  in  full  reliance 
on  his  own  momentuni,  never  stopping  for 
words,  never  stojiping  for  thoughts,  never 
hailing  (dr  an  instant,  even  to  take  breath, 
his  intellect  gathering  new  vigor  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds,  hauling  the  subject  after  him,  and 
all  its  possible  attributes  and  illustrations, 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  leaving  a  line 
of  light  on  the  pathway  his  mind  has  trod, 
till,  unexhausted,  and  apparently  inexhaus¬ 
tible,  he  brings  this  remarkable  effort  to  a 
close  by  a  peroration  so  highly  sustained  in 
its  declamatory  power,  so  abounding  in  il¬ 
lustration,  so  admirably  framed  to  crown 
and  clench  the  whole  oration,  that  surprise, 
if  it  has  even  begun  to  wear  off,  kindles 
anew,  and  the  hearer  is  left  utterly  pros¬ 
trate  and  powerless  by  the  whirlwind  of 
ideas  and  emotions  that  has  swept  over 
him. 

Yet,  although  you  have  been  astonished, 
stimulated  to  intellectual  exertion,  tho¬ 
roughly  roused,  and  possibly  even  con¬ 
vinced,  no  impression  whatever  has  been 
made  by  the  orator  upon  your  feelings; 
nor  has  he  created  any  confidence  in  him¬ 
self  apart  from  the  argument  he  has  used. 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  perhaps  it  is  be¬ 
cause  his  oration  has  been  too  faultless. 
He  exhibits  none  of  the  common  weakness 
of  even  the  greatest  speakers.  lie  never 
entices  you,  as  it  were,  to  help  him  by  the 
confession  of  any  difficulty.  The  intellect¬ 
ual  preponderates  too  much.  More  heart 
and  less  mind  would  serve  his  turn  better. 
How  different  is  Lord  John  Russell! 
Though  with  a  responsibility  so  much 
greater,  liow  often  he  appears  to  be  in  want 
of  a  thought,  a  word,  or  an  illustration  !  He, 
as  it  were,  lets  you  into  the  secret  of  his 
difficulties,  and  so  a  sort  of  friendship 
grows  up.  You  see  him  making  up  for  his 
part ;  he  does  not  keep  you  before  the  cur¬ 
tain  and  then  try  to  dazzle  you  with  his 
spangles  and  fine  feathers; — so  you  acquire 
a  confidence  in  him.  Not  so  Air.  Macau¬ 
lay.  He  astonishes  you,  quells  your  facul¬ 
ties;  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  keeps  you 
at  a  distance.  Always  powerful  and  influ¬ 
ential  as  he  must  be  in  the  councils  of  his 
party,  he  would  never  have  a  following  in 
the  country.  He  is  too  didactic.  He 
never  thoroughly  warms  up  his  audience. 
It  is  not  his  defective  voice,  for  Mr.  Sheil 
is  as  badly,  if  not  w'orse  off  in  this  respect; 
yet  what  a  flame  he  can  kindle  1  The  cause 
lies  in  his  inveterate  habit  of  preparing  his 
speeches,  even  to  the  very  words  and  phra- 
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ses,  and  committing  them  to  memory  long 
before  the  hour  of  delivery.  Partial  pre¬ 
paration  is  allowable  in  the  greatest  ora¬ 
tors.  Exordiums,  and  perorations,  and  the 
general  sketch  of  the  speech  may  well  be 
arranged  and  shaped  beforehand  ;  but  let 
some  scope  be  left  for  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  The  greatest  thoughts  are  often 
those  struck  out  by  the  mind  w  hen  at  heat : 
in  debate  they  are  caught  up  by  minds  in  a 
congenial  state.  Even  a  lower  order  of 
excellence  will  at  such  times  produce  a 
greater  effect.  It  is  wonderful,  however, 
how  well  Mr.  Macaulay  contrives  to  adapt 
these  cool  productions  of  the  closet  to  tem¬ 
peraments  exerted  by  party.  If  a  coun¬ 
terfeit  could  ever  stand  competition  with 
the  reality,  these  mock  heroics  of  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay  certainly  would  not  have  the  worst 
chance.  When  he  is  called  up  suddenly, 
under  circumstances  forbidding  all  prepara¬ 
tion,  his  speeches  produce  a  much  greater 
immediate  eftect.  As  compositions  they 
may  be  inferior,  but  for  practical  purposes 
they  are  much  better.  On  such  occasions 
he  has  sometimes  reached  the  height  of 
real  eloquence — not  the  eloquence  of  words 
and  brilliant  images,  but  that  fervor  and 
inspiring  sincerity  which  comes  direct  from 
the  heart  and  finds  at  once  a  kindred  re¬ 
sponse. 
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In  our  review  of  Mr.  Wheaton’s  work, 
we  sketched  an  outline,  meagre  and  imper¬ 
fect,  but  still  an  outline,  of  the  great  sci¬ 
ence  which  considers  those  relations  of  inde¬ 
pendent  communities,  which  are  produced 
or  regulated  by  international  law.  The 
rights,  however,  and  consequential  on 
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those  rights,  the  obligations,  which  belong 
to  sovereign  nations  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  civilized  world,  are  not  the  only  re¬ 
lations  to  which  they  are  subject.  Any 
two  or  more  nations  may  vary  their  mutual 
rights  and  obligations  by  compact.  Such 
nations  stand  towards  one  another  in  the 
federal  relation  ;  under  which  term  we  in¬ 
clude  every  relation  created  by  treaty,  from 
the  slight  ties  which  connect  England  and 
Sweden,  down  to  the  intimate  confedera¬ 
tion  which  binds,  or  is  intended  to  bind  to¬ 
gether  the  Cantons  of  Sw  itzerland. 

The  duties  which  may  be  imposed,  and 
the  claims  which  may  be  created,  by  this 
relation,  obviously  difler  from  those  which 
owe  their  origin  to  international  law*.  F(ir 
if  they  were  the  same,  treaties  would  be 
unnecessary  ;  just  as  contracts  would  be 
unnecessary,  if  all  the  relations  between 
man  and  man  were  governed  by  municipal 
law.  All  that  international  law  in  the  one 
case,  and  municipal  law'  in  the  other,  can 
do,  is  to  direct  that  treaties  and  contracts 
he  faithfully  performed,  and  to  give  rules 
in  certain  cases  for  their  interpretation. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate,  or  even  accu¬ 
rately  to  classify,  the  objects  for  w'hich 
treaties  are  contracted,  would  be  fruitless. 
Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  their  principal 
objects  are  four.  First,  the  termination 
of  existing  disputes  ;  secondly,  the  avoid¬ 
ing  future  ones;  thirdly,  mutual  assistance; 
and  fourthly,  the  preventing  one  govern¬ 
ment  from  using  its  powers  of  external 
action,  or  of  internal  legislation,  to  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  another. 

'I'o  the  first  of  these  classes  belong  the 
treaties  by  which  w'ars  are  ended,  or  by 
which  controversies  which  might  have  in¬ 
flamed  into  wars,  are.  settled.  To  the  sec¬ 
ond  belong  arrangements  of  boundaries,  of 
rights  of  passage  and  of  fishery,  agreements 
on  controverted  questions  in  international 
law  ;  and,  still  more  directly,  engagements 
that  all  future  disputes  shall  be  decided, 
not  by  force,  but  by  arbitration.  Treaties 
for  mutual  assistance  are  directed  either 
against  third  states,  which  appear  to  the 
contracting  parties  to  be  strong  enough  to 
be  objects  of  alarm,  or  to  be  weak  enough 
to  be  subjects  for  spoliation  or  partition; 
or  against  j>articular  classes  of  the  subjects 
of  the  cotitracting  governments. 

To  the  fourth  class,  beh'Ug  commercial 
treaties,  those  which  stipulate  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  each  governtnent  shall  be  capable 
of  holding  land  or  office  in  the  other;  those 
by  which  one  contracting  party  renounces 
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the  right  to  engage  in  war  or  in  alliances 
without  the  consent  of  the  other;  and 
those  which  prohibit  certain  domestic  in¬ 
stitutions,  such  as  a  free  press,  and  religious 
disabilities.  Of  course,  a  treaty  between 
nations,  like  a  contract  between  individuals, 
circumscribes  the  freedom  of  action  of  each 
party  ;  and  as  the  purposes  to  be  effected 
in  common  become  more  numerous,  each 
confederate  renounces  more  and  more  of 
its  independence  ;  until  at  length  its  sepa¬ 
rate  nationality  may  disappear,  and  the  con¬ 
federacy  becomes  an  incorporation. 

In  the  folh'wing  pages,  we  propose  to 
consider  four  of  the  principal  existing  Con¬ 
federacies, — the  ZoMverein,  the  German 
Confederation,  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
and  the  American  Union  ;  to  give  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  most  important  provisions  of 
each  confederacy,  and  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  their  adoption;  to  point  out  some  of 
their  most  material  merits  and  defects  ; — 
and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  states 
w’hich  have  formed  them  have  retained  their 
separate  independence. 

The,  Zoi.Lv ERKIN  belongs  to  the  fourth 
class  of  'Freaties.  It  is  a  commercial  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  contracting  states.  But 
this  object  could  not  have  been  obtained 
unless  each  had  sacrificed  its  power  of  in¬ 
dependent  action  ofi  several  important  sub¬ 
jects.  The  exterior  frontier  of  the  confed¬ 
erate  states  is  abojjt  lOGil  German  miles  in 
length  ;  of  which  774  belong  to  Prussia, 
lol  to  Bavaria,  ;>8  to  Saxony,  B  to  Wir- 
temberg,  (51)  to  Baden,  and  th  eremaininrr 
1(5  to  IIe>se  Cassel  ;  leaving  to  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  Nassau,  the  Thuringian  Slates, 
and  Frankfort,  no  exterior  frontier  whatev¬ 
er.  If  the  treaty,  therefore,  had  contained 
no  stipulations  except  for  mutual  freedom 
of  trade,  it  would  have  deprived  the  latter 
states  of  all  revenue  from  customs,  and 
have  altered  capriciously  the  revenues  of 
the  others  ; — increasing  those  of  Prussia, 
Baden,  and  Bavaria,  and  diminishing  those 
of  Wirtemberg,  Saxony,  and  Hesse  Cassell. 
To  prevent  this,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  collected  along  the 
exterior  frontier,  should  be  brought  to  one 
account,  and  divided  between  the  dilferent 
states,  according  to  their  relative  popula¬ 
tion.  This  rendered  a  new  set  of  provis¬ 
ions  necessary  ;  as  the  revenue  collected 
by  each  frontier  state  was  no  longer  her 
own,  but  a  portion  of  a  common  fund,  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  allow  her  to 
regulate  it.  A  common  Tariffwas  therefore 
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estublisljcd.  Aiiotlier  necessary  consc-  j 
quence  was  the  inoclificalion  of  excise  du-  j 
ties, to  prevent  the  excise  revenue  of  one  state 
from  being  destroyed,  by  ihe  introduction  j 
of  unexcised  commodities  from  tlie  others.  ; 
So  far,  liowever,  nothing  was  done  except  | 
with  llie  express  consent  ofeach  state,  liut  } 
neither  a  tariff  nor  an  excise  can  remain  I 
long  unaltered.  Each  must  be  modified 
from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  changes  in 
production  and  in  commerce.  And  if  every 
alteration  had  required  a  new  treaty,  and 
could  have  been  defeated  therefore  by  tlie 
opposition  of  a  single  state,  the  confedeiacy 
would  in  lime  have  been  dissolved  ;  either 
by  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  want 
of  reform,  or  by  the  disputes  and  difficulties 
which  every  attempt  at  reform  must  have 
created.  A  congress,  therefore,  to  which 
each  slate  sends  a  delegate,  meets  annually, 
considers  the  changes  which  any  member  of 
the  confederation  may  propose,  and  decides 
by  a  majority.  The  parties  to  the  Zollve- 1 
rein,  therefore,  have  relimpiished  their  sepa¬ 
rate  independence  on  two  important  admin¬ 
istrative  points, — commerce  and  finance. 
The  Prussian  tariff,  which  they  have  sub¬ 
stantially  adopted,  though  in  many  respects 
positively  objectionable,  is  relatively  good  ; 
— far  better  than  that  of  England  with  all 
its  modern  improvements,  and  of  course, 
still  more  superior  to  the  barbarous  systems 
of  Russia  and  Austria.  The  members  ol 
the  union,  who,  when  they  joined  it,  were 
subject  to  a  more  liberal  tariff  than  that 
which  they  now  endure,  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  found  their  new  freedom  of 
internal  trade  more  than  a  compensation. 
The  danger  is,  that  if  national  jealousies, 
anti-commercial  prejudices,  and  the  desire 
to  sacrifice  the  permanent  interests  of  con¬ 
sumers,  to  the  temporary  gains  of  landlords 
and  producers,  continue  to  spread  and  to 
increase  in  intensity, the  tariff  of  the  Zollver- 
ein  may  become  more  and  more  restrictive  ; 
and  the  population  of  the  confederacy  may 
be  forced  to  use  German  manufactures, 
German  wines,  beet-root  sugar,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  tobacco,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  far 
better  and  far  cheaper  products  of  England, 
France,  and  the  Tropics. 

The  principal,  but  not  the  only  object  of 
the  German  Confederation,  is  security. 
The  ancient  Germanic  Empire  was  not  a 
confederacy,  but  one  great  feudal  state,  in 
whicht  he  imperial  authority  was  universal¬ 
ly  recognized,  though  imperfectly  obeyed. 
That  authority,  however,  notwithstanding 
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its  weakness,  had  been  eminently  beneficial. 
Though  it  could  no't  prevent  wars  betweeu 
the  state.s  which  admitted  its  supremacy, 
it  much  diminished  them.  It  introduced, 
first  by  practice,  and  afterwards  by  law, 
the  reference  to  arbitration  of  all  disputes 
lietwecn  these  states.  It  created  an  Impe¬ 
rial  Chamber  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  ;  and  it  placed  at 
the  di.'iposal  of  that  court  a  large  military 
force,  contributed  by  the  ten  circles  into 
which  the  empire  was  divided.  These  in¬ 
stitutions  were  the  great  sources  and  the 
great  schools  of  international  law.  They 
afforded  defence  to  the  weak,  and  redress 
to  the  oppressed.  They  enabled  more  than 
three  hundred  petty  states,  all  sovereign, 
excej)t  their  feudal  vassalage  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  but  none  of  them  capable  of  resisting 
their  powerful  neighbors,  to  preserve  their 
independence  for  centuries. 

Hut  the  unity  of  the  Empire  was  irrepa¬ 
rably  weakened  by  the  Reformation.  Had 
Charles  the  Fifth  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  of  Germany  would  have  followed 
his  example.  The  public  mind  was  so  well 
prepared  for  those  doctrines,  that  wherever 
they  were  favored  by  the  sovereign,  they 
were  eagerly  adtipted  by  the  people  ;  and 
even  where  the  sovereign  opposed  them,  as 
in  Bavaria,  and  in  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria,  it  reipiired  centuries  of  oppres- 
j  sion  to  eradicate  them.  Community  of  re¬ 
ligion  would  have  bound  together  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  his  feudal  subjects.  The  imperial 
crown  might  have  become  legally  as  well  as 
practically  hereditary;  the  great  fiefs  might 
liave  been  gradually  reunited  to  it,  as  was 
the  case  in  France;  and  Germany  might 
have  beciunc  one  great  Protestant  Empire. 
But,  unhappily,  we  think,  for  Europe, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors,  w  ith  the  doubtful  exception  of  Max¬ 
imilian  the  Second,  were  bigoted  Roman¬ 
ists.  Toleration  was  not  recognized  by  the 
political  morality  of  the  sixteenth,  or  even 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  'I'lie  Emperor 
thought  law  ful  every  means  by  w  hich  heresy 
j  could  be  suppressed.  And  when  the  impe- 
j  rial  authority  was  enqiloycd  in  persecution, 

I  resistance  ceased  to  be  considered  by  Prot- 
I  cstants  as  treason.  For  more  than  a  centu- 
I  ry  from  the  league  of  Smalkald  in  1530, 
dow  n  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1G48, 
a  large  portion  of  the  empire  was  in  a  state 
of  warfare  against  its  chief, — sometimes  un¬ 
avowed,  but  more  frequently  open,  and  nev¬ 
er  intermitted.  The  provisions  of  the  trea- 
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ty  of  VV’estplialia,  which  put  an  end  to  this 
long  contest,  were  very  unfavorable  to  the 
central  power.  By  the  eighth  article  of  this 
treaty,  the  Kinperor  relinquished  the  riglil, 
unless  by  the  assent  <^f  the  Diet,  to  declare 
war,  to  make  peace,  to  bind  the  empire  by 
treaties,  to  raise  troops  or  contributions,  or 
even  to  jiarrison  the  existing  fortresses  of 
the  empire,  or  to  construct  new  ones.  And 
by  the  same  article,  each  sovereign  state  of 
the  empire  was  declared  to  be  independent 
in  its  internal  concerns,  and  even  as  to  its 
foreign  relations, — provided  its  measures 
were  not  hostile  U)  the  general  body. — 
From  this  time  the  imperial  power  rested  on 
traditional  reverence,  and  on  the  preponde¬ 
rance  among  the  German  states,  of  the  he¬ 
reditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
But  that  preponderance  was  much  diminish¬ 
ed  when  the  Electors  of  Hanover,  Branden¬ 
burg,  and  Saxony,  acquired  the  crowns  of 
England,  Prussia  and  Poland  ;  and  still  more 
by  tlie  sudden  growth  of  Prussia^and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  wars  which  the  royal  vassal  waged 
against  his  feudal  lord.  The  traditional  rev¬ 
erence  was  impaired  by  tlie  errors  of  a  series 
of  weak  emperors,  and  at  last  destroyed  by 
the  follies  and  rapacity  of  a  very  clever  one. 
The  constant  endeavors  of  Joseph  the  Sec¬ 
ond  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  his  own  sub¬ 
jects,  and  to  sieze  the  dominions  of  his 
neighbors,  and  particularly  his  repeated  at¬ 
tempts  on  Bavaria,  showed  that  the  imperial 
power,  unless  restrained  by  a  strong  public 
opinion,  might  be  a  formidable  instrument 
v>f  oppression  and  ambition.  And  unhappi- J 
ly,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cightcentij  centu-  i 
ry,  public  opinion  had  been  so  ofteti  out¬ 
raged,  that  at  length  it  had  ceased  to  be  sen- 
titive.  The  only  remark  by  a  British  minit- 
ter  on  the  first  partition  of  Poland  was, 
that  “  it  seemed  a  ntriaus  transaction  !” 

At  length  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  and  the 
empire  had  to  resist  the  revolutionary  ener¬ 
gy  of  France.  A  few  months  were  enough 
to  show  that  all  its  vigor,  and  almost  all  its 
coherence,  were  gone.  On  the  iilst  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  171).^,  the  French  seized  .Mayence; 
and  the  next  day  Frankfort.  On  the  same 
day,  the  Diet  met  at  Ratisbon  to  consider 
the  state  of  their  relations  with  France,  and 
six  months  elap.sed  before  the  forms  were 
gone  through,  which  were  necessary  to  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.  But  by  this 
time,  its  ill-connected  parts  had  begun  to 
separate.  In  the  begiiming  of  1793,  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  signed  with  France  a 
separate  treaty  of  neutrality.  The  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg  soon  afterwards  made  a  similar 


proposal,  which,  though  at  first  rejected  by 
France,  was  at  length  accepted.  In  April 
1795,  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  made  a  separate  peace  ;  and 
engaged  for  the  neutrality  of  all  the  states  on 
the  north  ofthe  .Main.  This  neutrality  w  as 
immediately  accepted  by  the  landgrave  ol 
Hesse  Cassell,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the 
states  forming  the  circles  of  Swabia  and 
Franconia.  Amlin  1797,  Francis  11.,  find¬ 
ing  the  empire  practically  reduced  to  his  own 
hereditary  dominions,  signed,  as  Emperor, 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 

That  Peace  set  the  example  of  the  hateful 
system  of  Indemnities, — a  system  under 
which  the  greater  powers  settled  their  quar¬ 
rels,  by  agreeing  to  divide  and  appropriate 
the  territories  of  the  weaker  ones, — a  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  negociation  for  peace 
inspired  a  wider  and  juster  alarm  than  a 
declaration  of  war.  By  the  public  article.s 
ofthe  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  Austria  ce¬ 
ded  to  France  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
and  a  portion  of  Lombardy  ;  and  France 
I  handed  over  to  .Austria, — Venice,  Istria, 
and  Dalmatia.  By  the  secret  articles,  Aus¬ 
tria  engaged  tiiat  the  left  bank  ofthe  Rhine, 
as  far  as  the  Meuse,  should  belong  to 
France;  and  France  engaged  that  Austria 
should  be  indemnified,  by  the  cession  to  her 
of  the.  Salzburg  territory,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  Bavaria. 

In  1799,  the  war  between  France  and 
the  Empire  was  renewed;  and  in  ISOI,  it 
was  again  suspended  by  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment,  called  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  By 
that  treaty,  and  by  the  act  of  the  Diet 
carrving  it  into  execution,  the  whole  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  further  portion 
of  the  Austrian  dependencies  in  Italy,  be¬ 
came  Frencli ;  and  the  princes  who  lost  by 
these  cessions,  received  in  exchange  forty- 
five  out  of  the  sixty-one  free  towns,  and  ail 
the  territories  of  the  ecclesiastical  sove¬ 
reigns. 

In  September,  1805,  the  war  recom¬ 
menced — AVirteiiiberg,  Baden,  and  Bava¬ 
ria,  siding  with  France,  and  Prussia  re- 
maining  neuter.  In  the  following  Decem¬ 
ber,  it  ended  by  the  battle  t)f  Auslerlitz, 
and  the  peace  of  Presburg.  By  this  peace, 
Austria  relinquished  to  France  the  remain¬ 
der  of  her  Italian  dominions,  and  divided 
between  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  Baden, 
the  Voralberg,  the  Tyrol,  and  her  Swabian 
territories.  She  acknowledged  the  Dukes 
of  AVirtemberg  and  Bavaria  as  Kings,  and 
consented  that  they,  and  also  the  Duke  of 
Baden,  should  possess  their  new  dominions, 
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and  also  tlieir  ancient  ones,  in  full  sovc- 
reifrnty.  By  virtue  of  this  treaty — a  treaty 
to  which  only  France  and  Austria  were 
parties — these  sovereigns  inmiediately  abol¬ 
ished  the  representative  constitutions  of 
their  states,  aiul  assunied  despotic  power 
over  their  own  sidijects,  ainl  cner  those  of  j 
the  princes  of  the  empire  whose  territories 
were  surrounded  hv  their  own.  'Fo  com¬ 
plete  the  picture  of  the  political  morality  of 
Germany,  we  must  add,  that  a  few  months 
afterwards,  in  April  IHIK),  Prussia,  the  ally 
of  England  and  of  Hanover,  hy  virtue  of  a 
convention  with  France,  seized  the  Han¬ 
overian  dominions  and  annexed  them  to 
her  own. 

The  German  empire  was  practically  dis¬ 
solved  hy  the  peace  of  Preshurg,  though  it 
existed  nominally  for  a  few  months  longer. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  IHOt),  Wirtemberg, 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassell,  and  twelve 
other  inferior  members,  formally  detached 
themselves  from  the  empire,  and  formed 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  under  the 
Protectorate  of  France.  Five  days  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  0th  of  August,  1800,  Francis, 
the  fifty-fifth  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
resigned  the  Crown  which  had  been  worn 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years ;  and  re- 1 
leased  from  their  allegiance  all  the  electors, 
princes,  and  states,  which  still  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  supremacy. 

The  act  constituting  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  declared  that  the  sovereigns 
of  whom  it  consisted  possessed  their  ter¬ 
ritories, — including  the  intersjiersed  do¬ 
minions  of  the  former  princes  of  the  em¬ 
pire, — in  full  sovereignty.  So  attractive 
was  this  bait,  that  when  the  (Confederation 
was  dissolved  by  the  ruin  of  its  protector, 
it  included  all  Germany  except  Prussia  and 
Austria,  and  the  portion  incorporated  in 
France.  Out  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  sovereign  states,  not  more  than  thirty- 
eight  remained.  All  tlie  rest  had  been 
absorbed  by  France,  or  by  their  immediate 
neighbors. 

Ill  1814,  when  victory  enabled  the  Allied 
sovereigns  to  remodel  central  Europe,  two 
propositions  became  obvious.  First,  that 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Germanic  euijiire 
on  its  ancient  basis  was  inexpetlient,  and 
probably  impracticable.  Impracticable,  be¬ 
cause  the  kingdoms  and  grand-duchies 
which  had  arisen  out  of  its  ruins  would 
have  resisted  the  attempt  to  reduce  them 
to  feudatories — inexpedient,  because  that 
empire  had  shown  that  it  had  not  cohe¬ 
sion  sufficient  to  withstand  the  first  shock 
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of  the  compact  and  centralized  power 
of  France.  And  secondly,  that  to  give  per¬ 
fect  independence  to  its  existing  free  Cit¬ 
ies,  Princes,  and  Kings  of  the  second  or¬ 
der,  would  create  a  set  of  jirincipalities 
still  more  unfit  for  defence  against  a  com- 
mou  enemy  than  they  had  been  when 
memhers  of  the  empire,  and  in  most  cases 
incapable  even  of  keeping  jieace  at  heme. 
No  one  ventured  to  propose  to  mediatize 
them  all,  and  partition  Germany  between 
the  only  German  states  that  could  he  called 
really  powerful,  Austria  and  Prussia;  and 
if  such  a  suggestion  had  been  made,  it 
would  have  been  stifled  by  the  general  in¬ 
dignation  of  Europe.  The  only  remaining 
course  was  to  connect  them  by  a  confede¬ 
racy  ;  and  accordingly  the  sixth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  .May,  1814,  an  article 
which  fixed  the  destinies  of  perhaps  a  sixth 
of  Europe,  stipulates  that  ‘  the  German 
states  shall  be  independent,  and  united  by 
a  federal  league.’ 

In  the  following  autumn  the  negotiations 
hy  which  this  vague  stipulation  was  to  be 
developed  and  effected,  began.  Saxony, 
whose  separate  existence  was  then  in  (jues- 
tion,  was  excluded  from  them.  The  right 
to  conduct  them  was  assumed  hy  the  other 
five  Germanic  kingdoms — Austria,  Prussia, 
England,  as  representing  Hanover,  Bavaria, 
and  Wirtemberg.  M^e  think  it  probable 
that  neither  Bavaria  nor  M  irtemberg  would 
have  been  cadmitted  to  these  conferences  if 
Austria  had  been  a  free  agent.  But  she 
had  entangled  herself  by  the  secret  articles 
of  the  treaties  of  Reid.  These  treaties  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  between 
.Austria  and  Wirtemberg,  bear  date  tlic  8th 
of  October,  and  the  ‘^d  of  November,  18 IB. 
Both,  therefore,  must  have  been  negotiated, 
and  the  first  was  actually  signed,  between 
the  battles  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic.  At 
that  time,  when  the  fate  of  P^uropc  was 
trembling,  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  almost 
held  the  balance.  Estimating  their  armies 
at  5f),fl00  men,  and  they  rather  exceeded 
that  number,  their  hostility  or  assistance 
made  a  difference  to  the  Allied  forces  of 
100,000  men.  Unfortunately  their  co¬ 
operation  was  obtained  a  few  days  too 
late.  The  battle  of  Leipsic  ended  on  the 
18th  of  October.  On  the  lOth,  the  Bava¬ 
rian  army  under  Wrede  began  its  march 
from  Branau  on  the  Inn,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  Bonaparte’s  retreat.  Wrede 
reached  Hanau  on  the  28th.  Had  he  been 
two  days  earlier,  he  could  have  intercepted 
the  French  army  at  Geinhausen,  about 
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twenty  miles  higher  up  on  the  Kinsig,  where  side  in  a  Diet,  divided  into  two  chambers 
the  only  road  runs  between  precipices  on  — one  consisting  of  the  five  jiresidents; 
one  side  and  a  rapid  river  on  the  other,  j  Austria  and  Prussia  having  each  two  voto:, 
Under  such  circumstances  the  French  might  I  and  the  three  others  each  a  single  vote; 
have  been  forced  to  surrender  or  disperse,'  and  the  other  of  the  subordinate  princes 
and  the  war  would  have  been  finished  in  aj  and  the  free  towns.  Each  chamber  was  to 
week.  As  it  was,  he  had  to  meet  them  in  decide  by  the  majority  of  votes  The  firat 
the  open  fields  before  Hanau,  and  even  chamber  to  sit  permanently,  and  to  have 
then  Bonaparte  lost  more  than  a  third  of  the  e.xclusive  management  of  the  foreign 
his  army  before  he  burst  through.  |  relations  of  the  confederation  ;  the  other,  to 

An  ally  capable  of  such  services  was  t(»  regulate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  first 
be  purchased  on  his  own  terms;  and  the ,  chamber,  its  internal  atfairs.  The  manage- 
terms  demanded  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  ment  of  the  federal  army,  and  the  execu- 
and  conceded  by  the  treaty,  were,  absolute |  tion  of  the  decrees  of  the  Diet,  to  be  in¬ 
independence  and  lull  sovereignty.  The  trusted  to  the  presidents  of  circles;  the 
treaty  with  Wirtemberg  contained  a  clause •  purely  German  states  to  be  incapable  of 
in  nearly  the  same  words.  In  the  face  of  making  war,  or  peace,  or  alliances;  and  no 
these  treaties  it  was  impossible  to  treat  the'  member  of  the  confederation  to  be  capable 
Kings  of  Bavaria  and  \\  irtemberg  as  mere  of  engaging  in  war  with  any  other.  All 
subordinates.  Their  ministers  took  jiart  their  mutual  disputes  to  be  decided  by  arbi- 
in  all  the  discussions  in  which  the  Act  of,  tration,  or  by  tlie  higher  chamber  of  the 
Federation  was  frametl ;  and  as  nothing  Diet,  or  by  a  federal  tribunal.  Every  con- 
was  decided  except  by  unanimity,  they  ex- 1  federate  stale  to  receive  a  representative 
ercised  a  powerlul  and  mischievous  influ-  constitution,  and  the  federal  compact  to 
ence.  All  the  provisions  which  tended  to  declare  the  of  popular  rights.  To 

strengthen  the  federal  authority,  all  those  this  proposal  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  ob- 
which  would  have  protected  the  rights  of  jecied,  almost  i/t  totu.  They  especially  re- 
the  people  of  each  state  against  its  ruler,  I  remonstrated  against  the  provisions  which 
all  that  imposed  duties  on  the  sovereigns  in  '  deprived  the  German  sovereigns  of  the 
favor  of  their  i>vvn  subjects  or  of  the  con-j  power  of  making  war,  peace,  or  alliances, 
federacy, — in  short,  all  that  supported  lib-  ,  to  those  which  proposed  a  federal  tribunal, 
eriy  and  order  against  arbitrary  authority,  j  and  to  tliose  which  mentioned  constitutional 
were  proposed  or  supported  by  the  three  |  rights,  proposed  representative  govern- 
great  powers,  Englaml,  Prussia  and  A  us- j  ments,  and  stipulated  for  a  of  pop- 

tria ;  and  opposed  by  their  new  and  com-  ular  power.  The  King  of  Bavaria  said, 
paralively  inconsiderable  colleagues.  that  he  exercised  over  his  people  sovereign 

Fortunately  these  discussions  were  re- 'rights,  sanctioned  by  treaty,  with  which 
corded  day  by  day  as  they  occurred,  and  j  he  would  allow  of  no  interference.  The 
the  record  was  published  by  Martens,  who;  King  of  Wirtemberg,  that  he  would  acqui- 
acted  as  Secretary.  It  is  one  of  the  most  I  esce  in  no  restriction  on  his  powers  as  a 
valuable  historical  documents  of  that  me- |  sovereign, — powers  actually  in  his  jiosses- 
morable  period.*  The  following  short  out- 1  sion,  and  recognized  by  treaties.  He  w  as 
line  is  chiefly  taken  from  it : —  |  willing  to  refer  his  differences  with  other 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference,  j  German  slates  to  arbitration;  but  would 
on  the  Kith  October,  1810,  Austria  and  |  not  submit  to  be  dictated  to  as  to  his  foreign 
Prussia  presented  a  project,  which  they  |  policy,  t)r  his  management  of  his  own  sub- 
had  agreed  on  as  the  basis  t)f  a  new  federal  ^  jects.  In  particular  he  declared,  that  even 
constitution;  the  object  of  which  was  de- ,  admitting,  which  he  denied,  the  propriety 
dared  to  be  the  preservation  to  all  classes ;  »)f  inserting,  in  the  federal  act,  a  clause 
in  the  German  natij)n  of  external  safety, ,  favorable  to  tlie  universal  introduction  of 
and  internal  constitutional  rights.  It  divi-  rejiresenlalive  conslilntions,  the  lime  when 
ded  Germany  into  seven  circles,  over  two  such  constitutions  slniuld  be  given  to  each 
of  which  Austria,  over  two  Prussia,  and  stale,  and  the  amount  of  popular  rights  to 
over  the  remaining  three  Bavaria,  Hanover,  |  be  conceded,  must  be  left  absolutely  to  the 
and  Wirtemberg  were  respectively  to  pre- ,  discretion  of  its  sovereign.*  To  which 
side.  The  central  government  was  to  re- |  Prince  Meilernich,  speaking  in  the  name 

I  «)f  Austria,  orally  answered, — ‘  That  it  was 

*  Cangris  de  V'irnne.  Recueil  des  Pieces  0£i~  | 
cielles.  6  vols.  Paris:  ICilG.  i 


*  Rccueil^  Vol.  i.  p.  100. 
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absolutely  necessary  that  the  minimum  of 
such  rights  should  tie  fixed  under  the  act — 
That  under  the  ancient  empire,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  every  (ierman  stale  had  rights 
arrainst  their  sovereifrn — That  in  some 
states  these  rights  had  been  lately  disre¬ 
garded,  and  that  such  oppression  must  be 
rendered  impossible  for  the  future.’*  The 
written  answer  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Hanover  was  equally  decided. 

‘  The  Prince  Recent  of  Great  Britain 
and  Hanover,’  they  said,  ‘cannot  admit 
that  the  late  chatiges  in  Germany  have  giv¬ 
en  to  its  princes  despotic  power.  The 
German  states  from  time  immemorial  have 
enjoyed  representative  constitutions.  How 
can  these  constitutions  have  been  destroyed 
by  conventions  made  by  their  sovereigns 
with  Bonaparte  ?  What  sovereign  will  say, 
that  he  treated  with  a  foreign  ruler  against 
his  own  subjects  ?  Even  if  such  a  use  could 
be  made  of  the  treaties,  those  which  declare 
certain  princes  to  be  sovereigns  (the  allu¬ 
sion  is  to  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaties] 
of  Reid)  do  not  thereby  declare  them  to  be  [ 
absolute.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  is  as 
much  a  sovereign  as  any  continental  prince;  I 
but  the  liberties  of  his  people  support,  in¬ 
stead  of  weakening  his  throne.  'Phey  de¬ 
mand,  therefore,  that  it  be  declared  liy  a 
law  of  the  confederation,  that  representative 
bodies  be  created  in  the  states  in  which  ; 
they  do  not  now  exist,  and  that  their  con- | 
currence  be  requisite  in  the  imposition  of  j 
taxes,  and  in  legislation  ;  and  that  they  be  | 
empowered  to  watch  the  admini.stration  of] 
the  public  revenue,  and  to  demand  the  pun- ' 
ishment  of  public  delinquents.  They  are 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  rule,  that 
questions  betw’oen  a  prince  and  his  subjects  i 
are  in  the  first  jilace  to  be  brought  before] 
the  tribunal  of  the  slate  ;  but  in  that  case,  j 
the  judges  should  be  released  pro  tnnfo  from  : 
their  alletriance,  and  engage  to  decide  ac- 
cording  to  law.  And  in  all  cases  there 
must  be  an  appeal  from  the  individual  sove¬ 
reign  to  the  Diet.  In  the  present  slate  of 
men’s  minds/  they  add,  ‘  less  than  this 
will  not  produce  content  or  even  tranquil- 
lily.’t 

Austria,  Prussia,  and  Hanover  appear 
to  have  attacked  the  obstinacy  or  ambition 
of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  with  every  di-  j 
jilomatic  weapon.  'Phey  received  the  hearty 
support  of  the  German  states  not  admitted 
to  the  conference.  A  .Memorial  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  these  states,  dated 

*  iiCCuciV,  p.  85.  \  Ihid  ^  p.  101. 
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the  Kith  of  November,  18 14,  urges  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  putting  an  eml  to  all  arbitrary 
authority,  by  the  universal  introduction  of 
rejiresentativc  constitutions,  by  investing 
the  representative  bodies  M'ith  four  powers, 
nearly  resembling  these  which  Hanover  had 
required — namely,  taxation,  legislation,  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  public  expenditure, 
and  representation  of  grievances, — by  a 
federal  tribunal,  by  a  federal  army,  and  by 
a  central  authority  representing  the  German 
nation,  and  coiilroHiiig  all  its  members.* 
Even  Russia  was  called  to  aid  the  cause  of 
liberal  principles.  C<uint  Nesselrode,  in 
his  master’s  name,  declared  his  warm  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  pr<  pi'sed  basis,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  of  the  provisions  fi  r  the  creation  and 
maintenance,  by  the  confederation,  of  rep¬ 
resentative  constitutions,  the  guardians  of 
liberty  and  property.  ‘  (lerrnany,’  con¬ 
tinued  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  ‘  will  not 
enjoy  tranquillity  until  the  a!)u.'‘'es  of  autho¬ 
rity  are  prevented,  and  the  rights  of  all  are 
fixed  and  protected  by  powerful  and  liberal 
institutions.  His  Imjierial  .M.ajesty,  there¬ 
fore,  will  support  the  propositions  v)f  Aus¬ 
tria,  Prussia,  and  Hanover,  by  the  strongest 
expression  of  opinion,  and  if  necessary,  by 
actual  intervention. ’f 

The  royal  recusants  were  proof  against 
menace,  as  well  as  against  argument.  'J’hey 
ridiculed  the  notion  of  a  German  nation, 
clung  to  the  treaties  of  Reid,  and  protested 
that  their  duties  towards  their  subjects, and 
the  hotior  of  their  Crown  jirohibiied  them 
from  relinquishing  a  particle  of  their  irre¬ 
sponsible  sovereignty,  'i'he  King  of  M'ir- 
temberg  quitted  Vienna  ahrujitly,  and  the 
conference  was  broken  uj)  on  the  Kith  of 
]  November,  and  never  renewed  in  the  same 
I  form. 

I  In  Eebruary,  181.5,  tlie  minor  princes  ami 
■  free  t«nvns  rorjuested  that  it  might  be 
I  reassembled.  This  request  was  supported 
by  the  Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  in  a  Note 
in  which,  after  admitting  that  the  original 
scheme  was  in  some  respects  capal)le  of 
modification,  they  declared  their  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  three  provisions  were  absolutelv 
essential ;  first,  a  strong  federal  army  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  a  federal  tribunal  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
establishment  and  security  of  repre.-entative. 
constitutions. t 

It  is  difiicult  to  say  what  would  have  been 
the  result  if  Napoleon  had  remained  in 

*  Ibid  .,  Vol.  ii.  !». 

I  thi.s  reiiiurkablc  paper.  Ilccueil,  Vol.  i. 
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Elba.  Perhaps  Gerniany  would  have  coii- 
limied  a  mass  of  imlepeiidenl  states,  with 
uo  bond  of  union  and  no  common  superior. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  split  into  two  great 
Confederacie.s,  one  under  the  Protectorate 
of  Austria,  and  the  other  under  that  of 
Prussia.  Or,  more  jirobably,  the  resistance 
of  the  Kings  of  Wirtemberg  and  liavaria, 
— a  resistance  in  which  the  people  of  neither 
country  sympathized, —  would  have  been 
gradually  overcome;  the  basis  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  scheme  woubl  have  been  adhered  to  ; 
and  Germany  would  have  obtained  an  ex¬ 
ternal  force  and  an  internal  freedom  which 
are  not  supplied  by  the  existing  Act  of  Con¬ 
federation.  But  at  this  time  expedition 
was  more  important  than  completeness.  It 
was  probable  that,  within  six  months,  the 
countries  between  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and 
the  Danube,  would  be  the  seat  of  war  ;  and 
experience  showed  how  fital  that  war  would 
be  if  it  caught  them  discontented  or  even 
disquieted.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and 
no  time  was  lost.  Napoleon’s  return  was 
known  in  Vienna  on  the  P2th  of  March, 
1H15,  and  the  Act  of  Confederation  was 
signed  on  the  Hth  of  June  followincr. 

The  initiative  was  taken  as  before  by 
Prussia.  On  the  first  of  May  her  plenipcv 
tentiaries  submitted  to  Prince  Metternich 
a  project,  of  which  the  material  points  were 
these  :  That  the  division  of  Germany  into 
circles  should  be  abandoned  ;  that  the  high¬ 
er  chamber  of  the  Diet  should  contain  a 
few  sovereigns  as  permanent  members  :  but 
that  all  the  others  should  be  adfuitted  in 
rotation.  The  constitution  of  the  second 
chamber  is  not  stated.  It  was  probably 
intended  to  consist  of  representatives  of  all 
the  metnbers  of  the  conftMleration.  All 
executive  acts  were  to  be  performed  by  the 
first  chamber,  taxation  belonged  to  the 
second,  and  both  were  to  concur  in  legis¬ 
lation.  A  federal  tribunal  was  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  decide  originally  all  questions 
between  state  and  state,  and,  by  appeal, 
all  between  the  subjects  of  a  state  and  its 
sovereign.  In  each  state  the  judges  to  be 
irremovable  except  by  formal  judicial  sen¬ 
tence,  and  released,  on  all  questions  be¬ 
tween  their  own  sovereign  and  his  subjects, 
from  any  <»ath  of  obedience.  Existing 
representative  constitutions  to  be  main- 
tainc  1,  and,  where  they  did  not  exist,  to  be 
created,  and  every  class  of  citizens  to  take- 
part  in  them.  Religion  and  the  Press  to 
be  perfectly  IVee,  subject  as  to  the  latter  to 
the  responsibility  of  authors  and  printers. 
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and  to  the  inspection  by  the  police  of  pe- 
rio<lical  writings  and  pamphlets.* 

Austria  proposed  a  counter  project,  under 
which  the  Diet  was  to  consist  of  only  one 
chamber,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  'I'he  establishment  of 
a  federal  tribunal  was  reserved  lor  the  Diet; 
but  the  clause  reipiiring  the  maintenance 
or  introduction  of  re|)resentative  constitu¬ 
tions  under  the  protection  and  guarantee 
of  the  confederation,  was  retained.  Out  of 
these  two  projects  was  formed  the  ])lan  sub¬ 
mitted  by  .Austria  and  Prussia  to  the  new 
conference,  and  with  some  modifications 
adopted.  'Phat  conference  assembled  on 
the  ‘JBd  of  May.  It  was  far  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  the  previous  one,  containing  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  not  only  from  .Austria,  Prussia, 
Hanover,  and  liavaria,  but  also  from  Sax¬ 
ony,  Hesse,  Baden,  the  Netherlands  and  Den¬ 
mark,  and  from  the  minor  princes  and  free 
towns.  W'irtemlierg  alone  <lid  not  appear. 

'Phe  project  was  debated  in  ten  confer- 
ence.s.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
federal  act  which  was  the  ultimate  result. 
It  consists  of  twenty  articles  ;  the  eleven 
first  are  termed  general  provisions,  the  nine 
last,  special  provisions.  By  the  three  first, 
the  German  states  unite  themselves  in  a 
perpetual  Confederation,  consisting  of  thir- 
ly-eiolit  members.t  'Phe  4th,  5th,  Bth, 
7th,  8th,  and  Dili  articles  create  the  Diet 
by  which  the  afl’airs  of  the  confederation 
are  to  be  managed.  'Phe  Diet  sits,  to  use 
an  English  nomenclature,  either  as  a  House 
or  as  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  In 
the  first  case,  the  ele\cn  principal  states — 
that  is.  from  .Austria  down  to  Luxemburg 
inclusive — have  each  one  vote,  and  the 
twenty-six  others  have  six  votes  among 
j  them.  Rut  when  it  sits  as  a  committee,  the 
six  most  important  states  have  each  four 
votes,  the  five  next  three  votes  each,  the 
three  next  two  votes  each,  and  the  twenty, 
four  ('thers  have  a  vote  apiece.  'Phe  ele¬ 
ven  principal  states,  therefore,  have  eleven 
votes  out  of  seventeen  when  the  Diet  sits 
as  a  hou^e,  and  thirty-nine  out  of  sixty-nine 
when  it  sits  in  committee.  The  Diet  in 
rommittcc  cannot  discuss,  it  merely  accepts 

*  Rrcufil,  Vol.  iv.  p  gOI  ;  Vdl  v  j)  21>. 

t  The  six  most  impurlnnt  members,  are  Aus¬ 
tria,  I’rnssia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and 
Wirtf-rriherg  Next  romo  Badt-n,  Hesse  Cassell, 
Hi  sse  Darmstadt,  Holstein,  and  l.uxemlinr?  ;  tiien 
I’rnnswirk,  .^lecklenhnrg-ij^clivverin,  and  Nassau. 
'I'lie  four  free  towns,  l.ubeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen, 
and  Hamburg,  and  twenty  inferior  principalities, 
whose  p<dysyllabic  narnesare  generally  unknown 
to  the  English  reader,  form  the  remainder. 
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or  rejects.  'Flic  majority  must  consist  of!  changed  into  wird^  tiiat  is,  shall  into  tcill, 
two-thirds,  and  on  (luestions  relating  to  the'  and  bcstdun  into  stall  Jindcn,  ihat  is,  eslab- 
fundamental  laws  or  organic  institutions  of  lishrd  into  take  place* * * § 
the  confederation,  unanimity  is  re<iuisite.  1  These  omissions  were  not  submitted  to 
The  Diet  as  a  house,  votes  according  to  ah-  without  a  struggle.  On  the  fir.st  discussion, 
solute  majority,  Austria  having  a  casting  |  the  princes  and  free  towns  reciuired  that  the 
vote.  It  prepares  all  <piestii>ns  for  the  |  right  of  the  representative  bodies  to  concur 
committee,  and  decides  as  to  the  cases  in 
which  a  reference  to  the  Diet  sitting  in 
Conunittee  is  necessary.  'Fhe  questions 
as  to  which  unanimity  is  already  mentioned 
to  he  rcrpiisite,  must  he  decided  hy  the 
Diet  in  committee.  Article  ten  declares,  his  plenipotentiary,  ‘  of  a  promise  hy  King 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  Diet,  on  its  meet-  John  to  the  people  of  England,  that  they 
ingon  the  Isi  of  September,  ISdo,  shall  he  Uhould  have  a  Charter  and  a  Parliament, 
the  enactment  of  the  fnndamentrd  laws  of  without  any  stipulation  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  confederation,  and  its  organizati(*n  for  the  one  or  the  powers  of  the  other  ?’  Austria, 
the  management  of  its  foreign,  military, ;  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse  Cassell,  Oldenburg, 
and  internal  alfairs.  By  article  eleven,  i  Luheck,  and  ail  the  Saxon  principalities. 


in  taxation  and  legislation,  and  to  represent 
their  grievances,  should  he  secured  t  The 
same  demand  was  made  hy  Mecklenburg, J 
and  hy  Luxemburg, §  (the  King  of  Holland,) 
— ‘  What  would  have  been  the  value,’  said 


the  confederates  engage  that  they  will  con¬ 
tract  no  alliances  which  may  endanger  the' 
confederation  or  any  of  its  members, — will 
not  treat  separately  with  any  j)ower  at 
war  with  the  confederation,  —  will  refer 
till  their  mutual  difTerences  to  the  Diet 
or  to  arbitration,  and  on  no  jwetext  what¬ 
ever  will  make  war  on  one  another. 

Of  the  special  provisions,  the  only  im¬ 
portant  ones  are  the  thirteenth,  which 
aflirms  that  a  representative  constitution 
will  take  place  ( wird  stall  jindtu )  in  every 


protested  formally  against  the  omission  of  a 
federal  tribunal.  The  |)lenipotentiaries  of 
Hanover  declared  it  to  be  the  earnest  de¬ 
sire  of  the  Prince-Regent  that  the  confede¬ 
ration  should  not  be  a  mere  political  alli¬ 
ance,  but  a  union  of  the  whole  German  na¬ 
tion  :  That  he  well  knew  that  neither  the 
wants  nor  the  wishes  of  the  peiqile  would 
be  satisfied  until  they  obtained  rejiresenta- 
tive  ctmstitntions  guaranteed  by  the  union, 
and  supported  by  a  federal  tribunal :  But 
that,  convinced  that  these  objects  could  not 


state  ;  the  sixteenth,  which  declares  that  in  be  immediately  atiained,  and  that  an  imper- 
no  state  shall  diflerences  as  to  Christian  feet  confederacy  was  better  than  none,  he 
faith  affect  civil  or  political  rights ;  and  the  authorized  them  to  sign  the  treaty;  and  to 
eighteenth,  which  provides  that  the  subjects'  accompany  that  signature  by  a  declaration, 
of  each  state  shall  enjoy  tliroughout  the  that  he  never  would  relax  his  efforts  until 
confederacy  the  right  to  purchase  land,  to  i  its  defects  should  be  sup|)lied.|l 
acquire  and  take  away  personal  prt>perty,  i  'Phirty  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
to  remove  from  their  own  stale  to  any  other  Act  of  Confederation  was  signed,  and  we 
willing  to  receive  them,  and  to  enter  its  1  can  form  some  judgment  how  far  it  has  ef- 


civil  and  militarv  service, 


fected  its  proposed  objects — ‘  the  external 


It  will  be  observed  that  all  allusion  to  a  and  internal  security  of  Germany,  and  the 
federal  tribunal,  or  to  any  other  mode  of  inviolable  independence  of  each  separate 
redressing  or  even  hearing  the  complaints  of :  state.’  During  that  jieriod,  Grrmany  has 
subjects  against  their  sovereigns,  is  omited  ;  certainly  been  preserved  from  aggression, 
ted  ;  and  that  the  promise, ifit  can  be  called  a  j  But  so  has  been  all  Eurojie  north  of  the 
promise,  of  represenative  constitutions, is  ex- !  Alps.  We  canm.t  ascribe  to  the  confedera- 
pressed  in  terms  so  vague  as  to  be  valueless.  ,  tion  the  safety  of  Germany  during  universal 
The  last  alteration  made  in  this  clause  ■  peace.  How  far,  then,  has  the  confedera- 
shows  the  alarm  which  it  excited  in  the  tion  succeeded  in  maintaining  internal 
absolutist  party.  It  had  been  pared  down  tranquillity?  It  has  not  prevented  a  royal 


to  these  words — 'In  alien  B undesstaaten 
soil  cine  Inndstaendische  Verfassung  besle-  | 
hen,’ — which  may  be  translated,  ‘  a  repre-  , 
seiitative  constitution  shall  be  established 
in  all  the  confederate  states.’  Bavaria  oh-  ! 
jected  to  the  imperative  future .««//,  answer-  i 
ing  to  our  shall,  and  to  the  permanence  ofj 
the  word  bestehen,  and  required  soli  to  be 


revolution  in  Hanover,  or  popular  revolu¬ 
tions  in  Sa.xony,  Hesse  Cassell,  and  Bruns¬ 
wick.  It  has  not  prevented  the  King  of  Han- 


*  Sriioell,  Truilcs  (le  Vol.il  p 

t  lifcueil,  Vol.  V.  p.  100. 

t  I  hid.,  VmI.  ii  p.  270. 

§  161. 

II  II, id.,  Vol.  V.  p.  266. 
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over  from  trampling  down  the  liberties  of  his 
subjects;  or  the  people  of  Hesse  Cassell 
and  Brunswick  from  deposing  their  sove¬ 
reigns;  or  the  mobs  of  Leipsic  and  Dres¬ 
den  from  changing  the  constitution  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  forcing  their  King  to  abdicate, 
and  his  immediate  successor  to  resign. 
It  promised  Liberty  of  the  Press :  it  lias 
destroyed  it  throughout  the  whole  of  Ger¬ 
many.  It  promised  improvement  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  confederate 
states :  it  has  abandoned  them  to  the  Zoll- 
verein.  It  promised  to  every  German  free 
passage  from  state  to  stale  :  and  even  now 
a  Bohemian  cannot  cross  the  mountains 
which  separate  him  from  Saxony,  without 
sueing  at  Vienna  for  a  passport;  and  ob¬ 
taining  it,  if  he  obtain  it  at  all,  at  consider¬ 
able  expense,  and  after  two  months’  delay. ; 
It  promised  representative  constitutions  to  ' 
every  state  :  a  whole  generation  has  passed 
away,  and  still,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
confederacy,  there  are  none.  Those  which  , 
exist  are  subject,  not  only  in  their  acts,  ' 
but  even  in  their  deliberations,  to  the  .smc- ' 
veil  lance  and  control  of  the  Diet ;  they  j 
are  forbidden  to  make  the  granting  supjilies 
conditional  on  the  redress  of  grievances  ; 
they  are  forbidden  to  enact  laws  which 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  confederacy ; 
and  the  Diet  declares  itself  to  be  the  sole 
judge  what  is  to  be  held  detrimental.  What 
will  be  the  tendency  of  its  decisions,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  princijile  laid  down  by 
the  first  article  of  its  decree  of  1S3*^ — 
‘That  all  political  power  ought  to  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  sovereign  of  each  state, 
and  that  each  sovereign  is  not  only  justified, 
but  actually  bound  by  his  duty  to  the  con¬ 
federacy,  to  reject  any  proposal  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  this  principle.’* 

The  result  has  been  external  calm,  and 
internal  fermentation.  The  outbreaks 
through  which  the  popular  indignation  ex¬ 
haled,  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
confederacy,  have  ceased  in  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  redress.  But  a  bitter  enmity  to  the 
existing  despotic  institutions  is  general ; 
and  the  popular  leaders,  deprived  of  the 
experience  and  the  responsibility  which 
both  inform  and  control  those  who  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  part  in  the  real  management 
of  the  alTairs  of  their  country,  have  been 
guilty  of  all  sorts  of  democratic  and  anar¬ 
chical  extravagances.  Never  has  there 
been  a  prophecy  more  thoroughly  fulfilled, 
than  that  above  mentioned  of  the  Emperor 

*  Sue  Decree  of  tlie  Diet  of  the  ^^th  June,  133*2. 


J  Alexander,  when  he  foretold  that  Germany 

would  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  constitution 

^  which  did  not  oppose  to  the  abuses  of  pow- 

i  er  ‘strong  and  liberal  institutions.’ 

I  ® 

It  may  appear  questionable  whether  states, 

;  subject  to  this  amount  of  control,  are  indi- 
^  vidually  independent,  or  merely  members 
,  of  one  Empire,  of  which  the  Diet  is  the 
!  aristocratic  ruler.  The  original  Act  of 
j  Confederation  certainly  left  them  indepen- 
j  dent ;  but  the  fundamental  laws  subse¬ 
quently  passed  by  the  Diet,  allow,  to  the 
purely  German  stales,  little  real  sovereignty. 
We  have  alluded  to  some  of  those  which 
gave  a  right  of  interference  in  their  domes- 
tic  concerns.  The  management  of  their 
foreign  relations  is  almost  taken  out  of  their 
hands  by  the  decree  of  18*20.  By  the  thir¬ 
ty-first  article,  any  foreign  state  may  com¬ 
plain  to  the  Diet  of  the  conduct  of  a  memher 
of  the  Confederacy ;  and  the  Diet,  if  the 
complaint  be  just,  is  required  to  force  the  of¬ 
fending  state  to  make  immediate  and  full  re- 
paration.  And  generally,  in  case  of  a  contro¬ 
versy  between  any  member  of  the  confederacy 
and  a  foreign  state,  the  Diet  is  to  examine 
into  the  question,  and  to  require,  and  if 
necessary  to  force,  the  confederate  stale  to 
accept  or  to  render  the  satisfaction  that  the 
Diet  may  think  reasonable. 

[  Still  we  apprehend  that  the  dilTerent 
states  must  be  considered  legally  sovereign, 
i  whatever  be  the  practical  sub.^erviency  of 
Ilohenzollern-IIechingen,  with  a  territory 
of  less  than  seven  square  German  miles, 
an  army  of  34o  men,  and  a  revenue  of 
, cTEljOOO  a-year  ;  or  of  Liechtenstein,  with 
less  than  three  scpiare  miles  for  its  territory, 
fifty-five  men  for  its  army,  and  T2,200 
a-year  for  its  revenue. 

In  the  first  place  no  alteration  can  be 
made  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con¬ 
federation,  except  by  unanimity.  Liech¬ 
tenstein  may  oppose  its  veto  to  the  wish  of 
I  its  thirty-seven  confederates.  In  the  second 
place,  the  members  of  the  Diet  are  merely 
the  delegates  of  their  respective  sovereigns, 
speaking  in  their  names  and  obeying  their 
orders.*  Botti  these  provisions  are  incon- 
^  sislent  with  the  notion  of  the  Diet’s  being 
a  supreme  power  governing  the  confederacy 
'  as  one  nation,  and  acting  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole,  not  the  individual 
interests  of  a  single  member.  And,  lastly, 

'  which  is  the  decisive  mark  of  a  mere  con¬ 
federacy,  the  inhabitants  of  each  state  owe 
allegiance  only  to  their  immediate  sove- 


i 


I 
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rei;rn.  The  Diet,  says  tlic  Decree  of  1820, 
article  tliirty-two,  proceeds  acraiiist  sove- 
rei'fiis.not  atraiiisi  individuals.  Resistance  to 
its  orders,  or  to  its  executive,  is  not  treason. 
Under  the  feeble  rule  of  the  ancient  Ger¬ 
manic  Etnpire,  the  separate  states  possessed 
more  real,  and  less  legal  independence  than 
the  members  of  llie  present  Confederacy. 
Resistance  to  the  Emperor  was  indeed  al¬ 
ways  a  crime;  but  in  the  many  cases  in 
which  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  punish, 
it  was  not  a  folly.  Resistance  to  the  Diet 
can  never  be  a  crime,  bnt  in  the  weaker 
states  it  must  always  be  a  folly. 

The  Pactc  Federal,  connecting  the 
Swiss  Ca.nto.ns,  bears  dale  the  seventh  of 
.August,  181o.  Like  that  which  unites  the 
German  Stale.'?,  it  is  an  alliance  partly  for 
personal  and  commercial  intercourse,  but 
principally  for  security.  j 

For  these  jiurposes,  however,  particularly 
for  the  ft>rmcr,  it  is  still  less  cllicient  than 
the  German  confederacy,  as  will  appear 
from  a  brief  summary  of  its  princiji.al  pro¬ 
visions. 

Ry  the  first  article,  the  twenty-two  can¬ 
tons  unite  themselves  for  the  preservation 
of  internal  traiKjuillity,  and  for  defence 
against  hweigu  aggression.  They  guaran¬ 
tee  to  one  another  their  respective  territory, 
and  their  respective  constitutions,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  supreme  authority  of  each 
canton,  and  conforming  to  the  principles 
of  the  Fade.  The  Fade  proceeds  to  de¬ 
clare  that  no  part  of  Switzerland  shall  in 
future  be  subject  to  another;  and  that  po¬ 
litical  rights  shall  not  be  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  any  class.  That  no  cantons 
shall  contract  between  one  another  alliances 
injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  others.  'J'hat 
no  canton  shall  make  war  on  anotlier  ;  and 
that  all  diderence.s  between  them  shall  be 
settled  by  arbiters  selected  from  among  the 
magistrates  of  the  neutral  cantons.  That 
every  canton  may  require  from  the  other 
cantons  assistance  in  case  of  external  ag¬ 
gression  or  internal  disturbance; — the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  intervention  falling  on  tlie 
whole  Confederation,  in  case  of  foreigti 
war,  on  the  canton  retpiiring  aid  in  the 
case  of  internal  disturbance.  In  the  latter 
ca.se  the  disturbers  are  to  be  punished  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  the  disturbed  canton, 
which  has  the  option  of  trying  them  by  its 
own  judges,  or  by  judges  ajtpointed  by  the 
cantons  which  have  assisted  in  suppressing 
the  tumult.  That  the  purchase  of  commod¬ 
ities,  and  their  passage  from  canton  to  can- 


[. Marc  It, 

on,bh:il,  be  free, — subject  to  any  measures 
)f  [)oli;e  for  the  prevention  of  monopoly 
ind  forestalling.  That  no  new  tolls  shall 
)e  created,  or  the  existing  ones  raised,  or, 
f  they  were  originally  granted  for  only  a 
imited  period,  pridonged. 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  Fade  with 
respect  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
cantons. 

With  respect  to  their  fiueign  relations, 
the  Cantons  renounce  their  separate  right 
to  make  war  or  peace,  or  contract  alliances. 
'I'hey  may,  however,  enter  into  conventions 
with  foreign  powers  for  furnishing  merce¬ 
naries,  and  ]Hmr  des  objds  (Coiwt/ii(jues  d 
de  poliee, — such,  we  presume,  as  jioslage, 
or  the  extradition  of  criminals.* 

'riiese  provisions  rendered  nece.ssary  a 
central  authority,  which  should  represent 
the  cantons  in  their  intercourse  with  for¬ 
eign  stales,  and  direct  their  common  de¬ 
fence.  For  this  purpi'se  a  Diet  is  provi¬ 
ded,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the 
twenty-two  cantmis,  acting  under  the  in¬ 
structions  of  their  respective  governments; 
each  canton  having  a  single  vote.  It  meets 
alternately  for  two  years  in  Rern,  Zurich, 
and  I.uzern.  The  canttui  in  which  it 
meets  becomes,  f»)r  these  two  years,  the 
directing  canton,  (  Vorort,)  its  principal 
magistrate  is  the  Rresidenl ;  and,  during 
the  recess  of  the  Diet,  tlie  government  of 
the  Vorort  is  the  federal  government, — 
communicates  with  foreign  powers,  and 
may  convoke  an  extraordinary  se.ssion. 
'File  Diet,  by  a  maj«>rity  of  two-thirds,  may 
grant  additional  powers  to  the  Vorort. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Diet  are  to 
make  war  and  peace,  and  to  contract  trea¬ 
ties  of  alliance  and  commerce.  For  these 
purposes  a  majority  of  three-fourths,  or 
seventeen  votes  out  of  twenty-two,  is  retjui- 
siie.  It  carries  into  execution  the  sentences 
of  arbiters  betweeti  canton  and  canton.  It 
•lirects  the  course  to  be  taken  in  case  of 
fi>reign  attack,  or  t)f  internal  sedition. 
.\nd  it  is  empowered,  generally,  ‘  to  take 
all  measures,  which  may  be  necessary,  for 
the  internal  and  external  safety  of  Switzer¬ 
land.’  For  all  these  purjioscs  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  vote'?,  that  is,  twelve  out  of  the  twenty- 
two,  is  rcfpiisite. 

'Fhe  Diet  has,  for  its  instruments,  an  ar¬ 
my  and  a  revenue.  'Fhe  army  consists  of 
a  fetleral  militia,  of  about  forty  thousand 
men,  which,  when  reipiired,  is  to  be  fur- 

*  Supplementary  article  of  the  iStli  July,  1818. 
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nished  hy  the  cantons,  in  tlie  proportion  of 
two  per  cent,  to  their  popniaiion.  The  Diet 
appoints  tlie  superior  oflicers,  calls  it  out, 
superintends  its  discipline,  training,  and 
eipiipment,  and  commands  its  services. 
The  revenue  consists  of  an  annual  sum  of 
about  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  fur¬ 
nished  hy  the  cantons;  and  of  the  produce 
of  a  duty,  varying  from  three-halfpence  to 
threepence  a  hundred-weight  on  imports; 
from  which,  however,  the  commodities 
which  we  select  as  the  especial  subjects  of 
taxation,  grain,  timber,  hides,  butter,  hay, 
and  straw,  and  generally  the  articles  most 
important  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  are 
free.* 

As  respects  the  externa!  relations  of 
Switzerland,  the  Confederation  amounts  to 
nearly  a  complete  union.  Except  for  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  details,  all  the  can¬ 
tons  arc  represented  hy  the  Diet.  IJut,  as 
respects  the  internal  trampiillity  of  the 
cantons,  and  their  relations  towards  one 
another,  the  Parte  is  a  mere  treaty,  which 
attempts  very  little,  and  of  that  little  has 
effected  only  a  part.  It  guaranteed  to  each 
canton  its  existing  constitution.  Dnriior 
the  thirty  years  that  have  passed  since  that 
guarantee  was  given,  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  cantons — in  all,  indeed,  except  the  pure 
democracies — the  constitutions  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  l81o  have  been  subvened  by  vio¬ 
lence.  In  some  there  have  been  successive 
revolutions.  It  professes  to  guarantee  free¬ 
dom  of  commerce  between  canton  and  can¬ 
ton,  and  freedom  of  transit.  The  Swiss 
democracies,  however,  have  fallen  into  the 
vulgar  error  of  thinking  that  they  can  im¬ 
pose  duties  which  shall  fall  upon  foreigners. 
Many  of  the  cantons  surround  their  petty 
frontiers  by  cantonal  barriers.  'I’liey  cem- 
struci  admirable  roads,  and  then  subject 
those  who  use  them  tf>  tolls  and  examina¬ 
tions,  which,  partly  from  their  expensive¬ 
ness  in  money,  and  still  more  from  their 
waste  of  time  and  of  trouble,  make  it  the 
interest  of  almost  every  trader  to  avoid 
them.  In  this  respect  Switzerland  is  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  Zollverein.  In  the 
Zollverein  the  duties  along  the  foreign 
frontier  are  severe,  hut  wiihin  that  great 
circle  commerce  is  free.  In  Switzerland 
the  duties  along  the  exterior  frontier  are 

*  The  atnonnt  of  this  duty  in  wa.s  170,000 
Swiss  tianrs.  or  about  JCIO.OOO  sterling.  Tlie  Diet 
has  also  a  capital  producing  an  income  of  about 
iXiOOO  sterling  ayt^ar.  So  that  the  whole  federal 
revenue  is  about  i;ir)(),000a  year — less  tlian  the  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  an  English  frigate. 


scarcely  more  than  nominal,  while  neigh¬ 
boring  cantons  are  strivin(T  each  to  exclude 
the  other  from  the  use  of  its  markets  and 
its  roads. 

In  one  respect,  and  a  very  intportant  one, 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Parte  have 
been  eminently  successful.  'I'liey  have 
cut  short  all  the  wars  between  the  cantons, 
'rhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  feileral 
bond  were  broken,  a  set  of  petty  imlepend- 
ent  states,  differing  in  religion,  iti  lan- 
(Tuage,  in  habits,  and  in  interests,  and 
with  the  propensity  to  war  which  always 
accompanies  the  preponderance  of  the 
democratic  element,  would  be  constant- 
ly  trying  to  tear  one  another  to  jiieces. 

It  reipiires  a  strong  independent  authority 
to  keep  the  peace  among  individuals;  and 
nations  have  all  the  bad  passions  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  greater  intensiiv.  'riie  Swi.ss, 
loo,  are  eminently  jmgnacious.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  last  year  tliousands  of  men  left 
their  comfortable  homes,  submitted  to  the 
fatigues  and  privations  of  long  mountain 
marches,  and  exposed  themselves  to  be 
shot  as  soldiers,  or  hanged  as  criminals, 
merely  to  prevent  an  independent  nation 
from  exercising  its  own  judgment  as  to 
the  choice  of  some  of  its  Professors!  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  very  pugnaci¬ 
ty,  which,  if  there  were  no  confederacy, 
would  render  wars  perpetual,  cnahles  the 
central  authority  to  abridge  or  prevent 
them.  The  federal  militia  is  always  ready 
to  start  up  at  the  fir.-t  recpiisition  of  the  Diet 
or  Vorort.  Its  superior  officers  are,  as  we. 
have  seen,  nominated  by  the  Diet ;  and 
such  is  the  h.rce  of  military  habits  and 
tradili*ms  among  a  pe<'ple  of  soldiers,  that 
the  whole  bodv,  though  drawn  from  so 
many  and  so  different  districts,  is  the 
blind  instrument  of  its  military  and  politi¬ 
cal  chiefs. 

The  events  of  18tI3  afford  a  remarkable 
example.  At  that  time  the  whole  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  was  disturbed.  The  greater  part 
of  the  cantons  had  been  the  scenes  of  suc¬ 
cessful  revolutions.  The  Diet  had  resolv¬ 
ed  that  the  federal  Partr  should  be  amend¬ 
ed,  by  provisions  strengthening  the  central 
power,  and  enabling  every  Swiss  to  settle 
and  follow  his  business  or  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  every  jiart  of  Switzerland.  The 
three  forest  cantons,  Uri,  Schwytz,  and 
IJntcrwalden,  urged  by  the  love  of  local 
independence,  and  the  haired  of  innova¬ 
tion  which  belong  to  small  democracies, 
and  the  tradesmen  of  Basle  and  Neuchalel, 
preferring  to  every  public  object  their  exclu- 
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sivc  privileges,  would  consent  to  no  change, 
however  beneficial,  which  might  impair 
the  cantojial  sovereignty  of  the  former,  or 
disturb  the  municipal  monopolies  of  the 
latter.  They  recalled  their  deputies  from 
the  Diet,  and  formed  an  alliance,  called 
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deputies  to  the  Diet.  All  obeyed  except 
Neuchatel.  Notice  was  given,  that,  uidess 
by  a  certain  day  the  Neuchatel  deputies 
appeared,  the  town  should  be  occupied  by 
the  federal  troops.  Within  the  prescribed 
[)eriod  they  took  their  seats.  So  far  the 
the  league  of  Sarnen,  for  the  express  pur-  i  Diet  had  interfered  against  liie  aristocratic 
pose  of  resisting  all  innovation.  The  !  party.  Bern,  which,  from  its  wealth,  ter- 
Valais,  .4ppenzell,  and  Zug  also  withdrew’ ^  ritory,  and  population,  must  always  lead 
their  deputies;  and,  though  they  did  not 'the  party  to  which  it  adheres,  was  then, 
join  the  league  of  Sarnen,  were  avowedly  !  and  indeed  is  now,  eminently  democratic, 
favorable  to  its  purposes.  These  eight  The  Bernese  deputies,  acting  under  the  in¬ 
cantons  now  became  what  is  called  instructions  of  their  government,  now’ 
Sw  itzerland  the  aristocratic  party  ;  not  1  brought  forward  measures  for  the  punish- 
from  the  forms  of  their  governments,  all  of  ment  of  those  who  had  promoted  tlie  late 
which,  except  Basle  and  Neuchatel,  are  '  disturbances.  Among  them  were  proposi- 
pure  democracies;  but  from  their  resist- j  tions  that  those  deputies  from  the  Forest 
ance  to  change  generally,  and  particularly  j  Cantons,  who  had  previously  represented 
to  any  change  w  hich  may  strengthen  the  their  governments  at  Sarnen,  should  be  ex¬ 
central  at  the  expense  of  the  cantonal  au-  polled  from  the  Diet ;  and  that  a  federal 
tliority,  or  may  give  to  the  majority  of  the  j  tribunal  should  be  created,  to  try  for  trea- 
iiihabit ants  of  Switzerlaiul  any  power ,  son  the  members  of  the  government  of 
over  the  minority.  On  the  other  hand,  j  Schwytz,  who  had  directed  the  employment 
Bern,  Argau,  Thurgau,  Luzern,  and  St.  ,  of  force  against  the  districts  w’hich  had  sep- 
Gall,  though  all  representative,  and  there- 1  arated  themselves  from  the  canton.  If 
fore  admitting  into  their  constitutions  an  .  these  propositions  were  rejected,  the  Bern- 
aristocratic  element,  then  formed  the  dem-jese  deputies  were  instructed  to  retire  from 
ocratic  party;  w'hose  object  was  to  destroy  the  Diet.  The  Diet,  passing  by  the  prop- 
the  sovereignty  of  the  cantons,  and  to  con-  ositions,  replied  to  the  threat,  that  if  the 
vert  Switzerland  into  one  state,  governed  ]  Bernese  deputies  retired,  the  (l-deral  army 
by  an  omnij)otent  assembly  elected  by  the  which  had  occupied  Basle  and  Schwytz 
majority  of  the  |)eople.  If  the  aristocratic  would  immediately  occupy  Bern.  'J'his 
party  could  maintain  itself,  it  seemed  prob- :  was  suHicient.  The  propositions  were  ta- 
able  that  the  confederacy  would  break  up  citly  abandoned,  and  the  Bernese  deputies 
into  two  or  more  hostile  btxlies  of  allies.  [  remained. 

If  the  democratic  party  should  succeed,  j  It  is  probable  that  if,  in  1831,  the  Diet 
the  confederacy  w’ould  eipially  cease  tojha«l  know’ii  how’  completely  the  federal 
exist  as  a  confederacy,  and  be  converted  army  was  at  its  disp(‘sal,  how  readily  it 


into  a  great  republic, 

But  some  of  the  cantons  w’liich  had  set 


mi<iht  be  directed  against  the  democratic 
as  well  as  the  aristocratic  party,  the  revo- 


the  example  of  separation  were  themselves  lutions  which  in  that  year  changed  the  in- 
in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces.  The  conn-  stitutions  of  the  greater  part  ofSw  itzerland, 
try  districts  of  Basie  rose  against  the  town,  j  would  have  been  suppressed  or  prevented, 
and  demanded  a  preponderance  in  the  le- '  Whether  this  would  have  been  a  good  or 
gislature.  Some  portions  of  Schwytz  did  '  an  evil,  may  be  a  (piestion  We  are  in- 
not  possess  their  fair  share  of  political  !  dined  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  a 
power.  They  separated  themselves  from  j  good.  The  governments  which  were  over- 
the  rest  of  the  canton,  and  sent  their  Uurned  in  IS3I,  were,  it  is  true,  almost  all 
own  deputies  to  the  Diet.  The  govern- 1  aristocratic  or  oligarchic,  but  they  were 
ment  of  Schw’ytz  raised  a  small  regular  just  and  economical.  Their  citizens  form- 
force,  summoned  the  peasants  by  the  alarm- |  ed  the  richest,  the  most  prosperous,  and 
bell,  and  took  military  possession  of  the  the  best  educated  portions  of  the  Swiss. 


seceding  districts.  The  Diet,  then  sitting 
at  Zurich,  called  out  the  federal  militia. 
The  next  day  6300  men  were  under  arms  ; 
in  three  days  the  force  amounted  to  20,000; 
8000  men  instantly  occupied  Scluvytz.  An¬ 
other  body  took  possession  of  Basle.  The 
seceding  cantons  were  retpiired  to  send 


We  doubt  whether  the  democratic  rulers 
w’ho  have  succeeded  them,  will  direct  the 
internal  affairs  of  their  cantons  as  well. 
We  are  sure  that  ,as  yet,  they  have  managed 
the  external  affairs  much  worse.  From 
1831  until  now,  the  revolutionized  cantons 
have  been  the  pests  of  their  neighbors  in 
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and  out  of  Switzerland.  The  local  govern¬ 
ments  have  not  been  strong  enough,  or 
firm  enough,  to  prevent  their  territories 
from  becoming  the  seats  of  intrigues 
against  their  n)reign  and  their  Swiss  allies, 
and  occasionally  the  camps  from  which  free 
corps — that  is  to  say,  men  guilty  of  the 
atrocious  crime  of  making  war  without 
lawful  authority — have  issued  to  invade  in¬ 
dependent  and  friendly  states,  and  to  sub¬ 
vert  independent  and  friendly  governments. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  impartial  by¬ 
stander  to  approve  the  conduct  of  either 
the  democratic  or  the  aristocratic  party, 
'riic  object  of  the  democratic,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  unitary  party,  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  convert  Switzerland  into 
one  republic,  governed  by  the  will  of  the 
numerical  majority.  Its  object  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  cantonal  nationality,  which  is  the 
only  nationality  that  affects  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  obtains  the  love,  or  flatters  the 
pride  of  a  Swiss.  Its  object  is  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  many  different  constitutions  by 
which  Switzerland  is  at  present  diversified, 
one  uniform  system  of  representation. 
What  would  be  thought  of  an  attempt  to 
govern  France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  by  one 
representative  assembly?  and  yet  France, 
Italy,  and  Holland,  do  not  differ  from  one 
another  in  race,  in  interests,  in  prejudices, 
and  in  habits,  more  than  the  French,  the 
German,  and  the  Italian  Cantons.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  differ  more  than  the  manu¬ 
facturing  Protestants  of  the  Outer  Rhoden 
of  Appenzell  tlo,  from  the  Catholic  shep¬ 
herds  of  the  Inner  Rhoden.  A  central 
government  perfectly  just,  perfectly  wise, 
and  perfectly  well  informed,  might  certain¬ 
ly  so  frame  its  measures  as  to  consult  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole;  and  to  im¬ 
pose  on  no  district  or  class  any  burden  or 
privation  which,  consistently  with  that  wel¬ 
fare,  could  be  avoided.  But  what  chance  J 
would  there  be  of  finding  an  approach  to 
such  qualities  among  deiuitics  chosen  by  a 
dispersed  agricultural  jiopulation,  whcre_cli- 
mate  and  natural  obstacles  obstruct  com¬ 
munication  ;  where  ^there  is  no  class  set 
apart,  by  leisure  or  by  fortune,  for  the  ac- 
quisilioti  of  statistical  and  political  know¬ 
ledge,  and  no  capital  to  collect  atid  reflect 
it? 

But  supposing  the  establishment  of  the 
best  central  government, — not  that  is  pos¬ 
sible,  but  that  is  conceivable, — it  would 
he  intoleralile  to  the  inhabitants  of  more 
than  one-third  of  Switzerland.  The 
single  canton  of  the  Grisons  now  contains 
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sixty  independent  states,  each  consisting 
at  an  average  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  families, — exercising  supreme  Iegi.'>la- 
tive,  judicial,  and  executive  authority,  pos¬ 
sessing  its  own  traditions  and  its  own  liisto- 
ry.  The  pride  of  one  of  these  small  com¬ 
monwealths  would  be  little  soothed  by  be¬ 
ing  told,  that  in  exchange  for  its  present 
independence,  it  would  in  future  have  one 
two-thonsandth  part  of  the  governmeni  of 
Switzerland.  laven  a  member  of  the  larger 
republics  constituting  the  Valais,  or  even 
of  the  more  jx'pnious  communities  of  Gla¬ 
ms,  the  two  Appenzells,  Zug,  Schwytz, 
Uri,  and  the  two  Unterw aldens,  now  accus¬ 
tomed  to  exercise  sovereign  authority  in 
his  own  laiuhgcnuinde^  would  treat  vicari¬ 
ous  power  as  mere  delusion.  An  irresisti¬ 
ble  external  force  might  establish  such  a 
government.  France  did  so  in  1798,  after 
a  war  in  which  the  women  of  the  Forest 
Cantons  fought  by  the  side  of  the  men. 
But  as  soon  as  the  new  government,  think¬ 
ing  itself  able  to  stand  alone,  allowed  the 
French  troops  to  retire,  the  local  sovereign¬ 
ties,  like  springs  relieved  from  a  weiglit, 
started  up,  the  legislative  and  executive 
councils  fled,  and  nothing  but  foreign  ii.- 
terposition  prevented  the  complete  restora¬ 
tion  of  cantonal  independence. 

The  confederacy  which,  under  the  title 
of  ‘  The  Act  of  Mediation,’  the  strong  hand 
of  Bonaparte  imposed  upon  Switzerland, 
left  to  the  cantonal  governments  considera¬ 
ble  administrative  power.  It  allowed  them 
to  exercise  legislative  and  executive  func¬ 
tions  within  their  respective  frontiers;  and 
it  allowed  them  on  all  questions,  except 
those  between  canton  and  canton,  to  give 
binding  instructions  to  their  deputies  in  the 
Diet.  But  in  the  Diet  it  gave  a  preponde¬ 
rance  to  the  more  populous  cantons.  Bern, 
Zurich,  Vaud,  St.  Gall,  Argau,  and  the  Gri¬ 
sons,  had  each  a  double  vote.  As  lliere  were 
then  only  nineteen  cantons — Geneva,  the 
Valais,  and  Neuchalel,  then  forming,  or 
belim  intended  to  form  parts  of  France — 

O  •  I  * 

this  gave  to  the  six  larger  cantons  twelve 
votes  out  of  twenty-five.  For  declarations 
of  w  ar,  for  treaties  of  peace,  and  for  foreign 
alliances,  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths 
of  the  twenty-five  votes  was  required.  On 
all  other  questions,  as  no  proportion  of  votes 
was  declared  necessary,  a  simple  majority 
must  have  been  suflicient.  The  six  cantons 
possessing  double  votes,  therefore,  with  the 
concurrence  of  one  other,  could  control  the 
remaining  twelve.  It  vested  in  the  Diet 
the  control  of  the  Federal  army,  and  the 
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maiirigcment  of  all  ft)rcign  relations;  ena-  with  liim  if  lie  failed.  It  lasted  just  eleven 
bled  It  to  decide  all  disputes  between  the  years; — eleven  yearsd  uring  which  Switzer- 
cantons,  to  fix  the  amount  of  tolls,  to  ere- j  land  enjoyed  more  tranquillity,  more  free- 
ate  a  uniform  Swiss  currency,  and  to  au-|dom,  and  more  prt)sperity  than  any  other 
thorize  enlistment  in  foreign  service.  It  ■  part  of  the  Continent.  These  lieiiefits,  how- 
subjected  the  legislative  and  executive  ofii-  ever,  did  not  reconcile  the  cantons  to  the 
cers  of  any  canton  which  disobeyed  a  decree  j  loss  of  their  independence.  In  1813,  as 
of  the  Diet,  to  punishment  as  rebels  by  a  soon  as  an  Austrian  army  was  interposed 
federal  tribunal.  It  gave  to  every  inhabit- i  between  them  and  the  French  frontier, 
ant  of  Switzerland  liberty  to  reside  and !  they  declared  the  Act  of  Mediation  to  be 
pursue  his  occupation  wherever  he  thought'  void.  On  this  they  were  unanimous;  but 
tit — forbad  all  interior  custom  duties,  forbad  !  scarcely  two  cantons  agreed  as  to  a  substi- 
any  canton  to  connect  itself  by  treaty  with  tuie.  Many  wished  to  revert  to  the  state  of 
another,  or  wnth  a  foreign  country,  or  to  j  things  which  had  been  altered  by  the 
keep  more  than  two  hundred  regular  sol-,  French  coiupiest  in  1798,  when  Switzer- 
diers.  Lastly,  By  the  Act  of  Mediation,  j  land  was  divided  into  cantons,  confederates, 
the  cantons  guaranteed  to  one  another  all  i  allies,  and  subject  bailiwicks,  connected  by 
their  existing  constitutions,  and  the  existing  complicated  and  dissimilar  relations,  the 
terms  of  confederacy,  against  all  foreign  j  result  of  wars,  purchases,  mortgages,  ces- 
powers,  against  one  another,  and  against  sions,  and  treaties — a  state  of  things,  of 
internal  factions.  which  the  weakness  and  inconvenience 

At  that  time  the  constitutions  of  the  were  little  felt  while  the  rest  of  the  Conti- 
three  Forest  Cantons,  and  of  Glarus,  Zug,  nent  was  also  feeble  and  disjointed,  but 
Appenzell,  and  the  Grisons,  were,  as  they  j  which  would  have  rendered  her  indepen- 
are  now,  pure  democracies;  the  others [  deuce  precarious  in  the  presence  of  the 
were  representative  democracies,  with  some !  powerful  neighbors  by  whom  she  is  now 
mixture  of  aristocracy.  !  surrounded. 

The  Act  of  Mediation  disclaimed  the  The  independence  of  Switzerland,  how- 
intention  to  subject  Switzerland  to  a  cen-  ever,  is  essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  FiU- 
tral  government.  It  professed  to  leave  un-  rope.  If  she  is  not  strong  enough,  we  will 
touched  the  sovereignty  of  the  cantons.  It'  not  say  to  protect  herself,  but  to  contribute 
contained,  how’ever,  two  provisions  incon-!  powerfully  towards  her  own  protection,  she 
sistent  with  that  sovereignty.  These  were,'  must  be  under  the  influence  of  France  or 
Jirst^  the  clauses  giving  double  votes  to  six!  of  Austria.  And  the  power  which  can  turn 
of  the  cantons  and  allowing  a  majority  of  j  her  resources  against  the  other,  will  always 
the  Diet  to  bind  the  minority.  It  is  essen-  be  tempted  to  make  use  of  such  an  advan- 
tial  to  a  federal  union,  as  opposed  to  an  in-  lage.  On  her  independence  depends  her 
corporation,  that  each  member  should  pos-  neutrality,  and  her  neutrality  is  a  great  safe- 
sess  a  veto.  If  it  do  not,  its  whole  political  j  guard  against  continental  war.  While  her 
existence  may  be  changed  without  its  con-  frontier  is  respected,  it  covers  the  most 
currence.  And  secondly ;-\.\\^  clause  which  vulnerable  side  of  each  of  these  two  great 
subjected  to  punishment  as  rebels  the  legis-  military  monarchies.  If  it  had  been  re¬ 
lative  and  executive  functionaries  of  a  can-  spected  in  1803,  the  battle  of  Marengo 
ton  which  disobeyed  the  decrees  of  the  j  would  not  have  been  fought,  and  that  cam- 
Diet.  Such  a  liability  is  de.structive  of  paign  might  have  been  as  indecisive  as  its 
sovereignty.  A  sovereign  state  cannot  re-  predecessors.  If  it  had  been  respected  in 
bel ;  for  rebellion  implies  subjection.  The  1813,  great  additional  difficulties  would 
greatest  defect  of  the  Act  was,  that  it  seem-  have  been  thrown  in  Prince  Schw  artzen- 
ed  to  exclude  all  modification  of  the  exist-  berg’s  way  ;  and  the  struggle,  which  more 
ing  cantonal  constitutions.  This  was  not  than  once  was  doubtful,  might  have  had  a 
indeed  inconsistent  wdth  cantonal  sove-  different  termination.  At  the  time  of  the 
reiguty,  for  a  sovereign  state  may  be  bound  Congress  of  Vienna,  all  parlies,  including 
by  treaty  not  to  alter  its  constitution;  but  even  France,  were  anxious  to  diminish  the 
it  must  in  time  have  become  an  intolerable  chances  of  war.  They  required,  therefore, 
restraint.  Bonaparte,  however,  knew  that  that  the  cantons  should  be  united  by  a  con- 
he  was  not  legislating  for  posterity.  He  was  federacy  sufficiently  intimate  to  enable  them 
erecting  a  temporary  building,  to  be  de-  to  act  as  one  body  against  an  aggressor, 
stroyed  by  his  own  hand  if  he  succeeded  in  For  such  a  union  ilie  public  feeling  of  the 
his  plans  of  universal  conquest,  and  to  fall  cantons  was  not  tlien  prepared.  T'he  Gri- 
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sons  refused  to  be  united  to  the  Valteline;',  from  the  territory  that  they  had  violated, 
the  people  of  the  Valteline  petitioned  to  escaped  punishment  altogether.  The  can- 
form  part  of  Lombardy.  Bern  denied  that' 
she  had  any  duties  to  jierform  towards  a 
supposed  Swiss  nation.  She  denied,  indeed, ' 
that  there  was  a  Swiss  nation  ;  for  she  as- 1 
serted  that  the  cantons  were  sovereign  states,  j 
connected  oidy  by  such  treaties  as  they 
might  think  fit  to  contract.*  The  Congress 
argued,  implored,  promised,  and  at  last 
threatened  ;  and  the  result  was  the  existing 
— a  compromise  between  the  en¬ 
larged  views  of  one  party  and  the  suspi¬ 
cious  jealousies  of  the  other,  which  was 
reluctantly  tendered  by  the  cantons,  and 
reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Congress. t 
On  the  other  hand,  the  aristocratic  party, 
by  refusing  to  allow  any  of  the  defects  of 
the  Paefe  to  be  remedied,  subject  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland  to  constant  in- 


tonal  courts  did"  not  interfere.  Probably 
their  laws  resemble  our  own  ;  and  give  to 
them  no  p«)wer  to  punish  crimes  committed 
by  their  citizens  on  foreign  territory  against 
foreigners.  And  there  is  no  federal  trihu- 
nal.  By  requiring  from  the  members  of  the 
Diet,  in  every  case,  adherence  to  the  in¬ 
structions  of  their  governments,  it  prevents 
all  useful  discussittn.  The  (piestions  which 
are  nominally  submitted  to  the  Diet,  are 
really  considered  and  settled  by  the  petty 
cantonal  legislatures.  The  deputies  are  to 
act  as  if  they  could  not  be  enlightened  by 
information,  or  swayed  by  arguments. — 
Whatever  be  their  convictions,  they  are 
obliged  to  vote  according  to  their  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  though  they  may  be  certain,  that  if 
the  facts  had  been  accurately  known,  or 


convenience,  and  endanger  the  existence  of  j  properly  commented  lui,  the  instructions 
the  confederacy.  The  biennial  change  of!  would  have  been  ditferent.  The  guarantee 
the  Vorort  implies  the  removal  of  the  seat!  of  the  existing  constitutions  of  the  cantons, 


of  the  federal  government,  with  all  its  ar-j 
chives  and  oflicers,  every  two  years.  The! 
provision  that  the  magistrates  of  the  Wn  oi  ti 
shall  form  the  federal  executive,  imposes  on 
those  magistrates  duties  which  sometimes 
may  be,  and  often  must  appear  to  be,  in¬ 
consistent, — their  duties  to  their  canton 
and  their  duties  to  the  confederacy.  It 
subjects  the  composition  of  that  executive 
to  the  constitutional  changes  which  may 
take  place  in  any  of  the  directing  cantons. 
A  revolution  in  Bern,  Luzern,  or  Zurich, 
is  a  revolution  in  Switzerland.  It  places 
the  federal  power  in  new  hands,  influenced 
by  new  passions,  and  acting  on  new  jirinci- 
plcs.  'riie  provision  that  the  cantons  shall 


if  not  literally  construed,  is  nothing;  and, 
if  literally  construed,  is  a  prohibition  of 
improvement.  To  prevent  further  change, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  of  the  framers  of  the  Pneie. 
It  must  have  been  with  this  view  that  they 
excluded  from  it  all  provisions  for  its 
amendment.  It  cannot,  therefore,  legally 
be  altered,  except  by  unanimous  consent; 
and  experience  has  shown,  that  in  an  ag¬ 
gregation  ofsuch  anomalous  elements,  una¬ 
nimity  is  almost  impossible. 

But  its  greatest  defect  is,  that  it  allows 
tlie  interposition  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ditferent  cantons  of  barriers,  more  nu- 
and  more  e.xclusive  than  those 


merous  ana  more 

submit  their  diflerences  to  arbitration,  is  !  which,  in  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Continent, 
enforced  by  no  adeipiate  sanction.  It  sup- 1  separate  nation  from  nation.  We  have  al- 
poses  that  both  parties  are  willing  to  assist  j  ready  mentioned  the  obstacles  opjiosed  by 
in  procuring  an  arbitration;  where  either  j  many  of  the  cantons  to  freedom  of  inter¬ 
refuses  or  neglects,  the  Diet  is  practically  j  cantonal  commerce,  and  even  to  transit. 


impotent.  As  it  has  no  immediate  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  individuals,  it  can  enforce  its  de- 


The  circulation  of  persons  is  still  more  im¬ 
peded  than  that  of  commodities.  Though 


crees  only  by  war.  And  though  it  may  put  i  the  law  is  often  relaxed  in  practice,  a  Swiss 
down  opposition,  it  cannot  punish  those  !  cannot  legally  travel  in  many  parts  of  Swit- 
who  have  opposed  it.  The  Polish  refugees!  ^erland  without  a  passport,  which  confines 
who,  in  1S:M,  were  guilty  of  the  wicked  !  him  to  a  certain  route  and  a  certain  period, 
and  insane  invasion  of  Savoy,  were  dismiss- ;  Some  cantons  prohibit  a  stranger — that  is 
ed  with  a  mere  nominal  punishment.  The  |to  say,  a  native  of  another  canton — from 
free  corps  who,  in  tb.e  last  spring,  made ;  establishing  himself  w  ithin  their  frontiers, 
the  equally  atrocious,  though  not  equally  Others  subject  him  to  a  fine,  others  to  ad- 
absurd,  attack  on  Luzern,  if  they  escaped  ditional  taxation, others  require  him  to  give 

'  security  for  his  good  behavior  and  solvency, 
*  Memoir  of  tho  Deputy  of  Bern,  .Wth  Nov.  i  tolerate  him,  but  subject  him  to  the 

Cnn.mill.e  of  ihe  !  "f  ar^trary  banishment  Some  re- 

Congress  on  the  Pactc.  Recuiil^\o\  iii.  p.  18.  j  fusc  to  allow  him  to  marry  one  of  their  citi- 
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zcns,  others  make  him  purchase  the  per¬ 
mission.  Olliers  sell  to  him  the  permission 
to  marry  out  of  his  own  canton.  Sometimes 
the  price  varies  according  to  tlie  canton. 
Thus,  l)y  a  law  of  1816,  a  Bernese  who  mar- 1 
ries  a  woman  of  Soleure,  pays  about  c£6  ;  and 
the  woman  about  c£6.  The  smuggling  a 
wife  without  payment  is  a  grave  ofience — 
subjecting  not  only  the  offender  but  all  his 
family  to  severe  penalties.  In  some,  his 
claims  as  creditor  or  mortgagee  are  post¬ 
poned  to  those  of  their  own  subjects.  In 
almost  all,  the  difiiculty  of  acquiring  citi¬ 
zenship  is  great,  except  to  persons  of 
wealth,  and  in  many  even  to  them.  'Bhis 
will  remind  the  reader  of  the  slate  of  the 
agricidtural  districts  of  England,  under  the 
old  law  of  settlement  and  removal;  when, 
to  use  Adam  Smith’s  words,  it  was  more 
difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  pass  the  artificial 
boundary  of  a  parish  than  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  or  a  ridue  of  high  motintains — when  a 

*  .  ®  ®  .  •  i 

hedge  might  separate  places  in  one  of  w  hich  ' 

there  was  a  surplus  of  hands,  and  in  the' 

other  a  deficiency, — in  one  of  which  wages! 

w ere  unnecessarilv  hii;h,  and  in  the  other 

lamentably  low.  But  under  the  English ! 

law,  a  man  could  not  he  removed,  except  ^ 

to  his  place  of  settlement.  Until  that  w  asj 

ascertained,  or  if  it  could  not  be  ascertain- ' 
^  •  •  • 
ed,  he  was  entitled  to  remain.  In  most  of: 

the  cantons,  a  stranger  is  removable  merel}  ^ 
because  he  is  a  stranger.  He  is  pushed  otf 
the  frontier,  and  left  to  shift  for  himself,  j 
Hence  have  arisen  the  I/eirnntliluscs,  cou- 
sisting  of  those  who  have  never  possessed  | 
or  have  lost  their  right  of  citizenship.  I 
These  are  the  gipsies  of  Switzerland,  j 
Many  of  them  have  been  wanderers  for ! 
generations;  the  majority,  indeed,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  descendants  of  those  who 
fled  from  Germany  in  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War.  Almost  every  canton  attacks  them  by 
vao-rant  laws  almost  as  cruel  as  those  of  Eng- 

O  O 


land  in  the  last  century.  They  are  hunted 
from  territory  to  territory  ;  conceal  them¬ 
selves  in  the  forests  or  in  the  low’  quarters 
of  the  larger  towns;  and,  as  the  law  forces 
them  to  be  idle  and  miserable,  revenge 
themselves  by  robbery  and  violence. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  proposal, 
in  ISflB,  for  an  amendment  of  the  Pactc. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  deputies  of  Luzern, 
Zurich,  Bern,  Giants,  Zug,  Friburg,  So¬ 
leure,  Schaffhausen,  St.  Gall,  the  Grisons, 
Argau,  Thurgau,  V^aud,  and  Geneva  ;  but 
when  proposed  to  the  cantons  for  ratifica¬ 
tion,  it  was  rejected  by  Luzern,  which 
W'as  becoming  aristocratic ;  and  as  the 


[March, 

Forest  Cantons,  and  also  Appenzell,  Zug, 
and  the  Valais,  were  known  to  be  opposed 
to  it,  it  was  abandoned.  It  proposed  rem¬ 
edies  for  nearly  all  the  defects  of  the  exist- 
in<i  confederation.  It  fixed  the  seat  ol  the 
federal  government  at  Luzern,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  Vorort^  a  Landamman  elected 
by  the  cantons,  and  four  federal  councillors 
ajtpointed  by  the  Diet.  It  required  that 
the  constitutions  of  the  cantons  should  con¬ 
tain  provisions  for  their  legal  amendment, 
and  guaranteed  them,  not  against  change, 
but  against  change  illegally  brought  about. 
It  created  a  federal  court  to  decide  betw  een 
canton  and  canton,  and  to  exercise  immedi¬ 
ate  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  cantons,  for  the  punishment  of  treason 
or  rebellion  against  the  confederacy,  and  of 
revolutionary  excesses  on  the  part  of  the 
cantonal  authorities,  or  of  those  subject  to 
their  covernment.  It  forbad  the  cantons 
to  control  their  deputies  by  instructions, 
except  as  to  specified  subjects,  and  declar- 
efl,  that  on  every  question  except  the 
amendment  of  the  Pactr,  twelve  concurrintr 

•  *  O 

cantons  should  bind  the  whole  twenty-two. 
It  declared  that  all  tolls  should  be  regulated 
by  the  Diet,  ami  reduced  to  the  amount  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  up  the  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  :  That  no  canton  should  subject  its 
commerce  with  the  other  cantons  to  any 
inqiort  or  export  duties,  or  impose  on  the 
products  of  another  canton  an  excise  duty 
heavier  than  that  which  it  imposed  on  its 
ow  n  ;  That  every  Swiss,  provided  by  his 
canton  with  a  certificate  of  citizenship  and 
good  conduct,  should  have  the  right  to  es¬ 
tablish  himself  in  any  other  canton;  to  ex¬ 
ercise  there  his  trade  or  profession,  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  sell  land,  and  to  enjoy  all  civil 
rights,  except  political  power  and  a  share 
of  the  public  properly,  and  siiould  be  free 
from  all  differential  taxation.  And,  lastly, 
it  enabled  a  majority  of  fifteen  cantons  to 
alter  the  Pactc  as  they  might  think  fit. 

The  authors  of  this  project,  at  the  head 
of  w  hom  w  as  ?*1.  Rossi,  then  representing 
Geneva,  maintained,  as  the  author  of  the 
Act  of  Mediation  had  done,  that  their  jilan 
left  the  cantonal  sovereignty  substantially 
unimpaired.  It  appears  to  us,  for  the  reasons 
which  we  have  already  stated,  that  in  both 
cases,  the  creation  of  a  federal  tribunal  with 
immediate  jurisdiction,  and  the  p(nver  given 
to  the  majority  to  bind  the  minority,  were 
inconsistent  w  ith  the  separate  independence 
of  the  cantons.  Even  the  last  provision  of  the 
project,  the  power  proposed  to  be  given  to 
fifteen  cantons  to  change  the  Pactc  as  they 
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might  tliink  fit,  passed  the  narrow  and  some¬ 
what  indistinct  line  which  distinguislies  a 
close  confederacy  from  a  loose  incorpora¬ 
tion.  It  would  have  enabled  the  fourteen 
representative  cantons,  with  the 
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The  American  Union  is  placed  on  the 
limit  which  separates  a  confederacy  from 
an  incorporation.  It  is  either  the  strictest 
alliance  of  independent  states,  or  the  loosest 
nggregation  of  subordinate  municipalities. 


concur¬ 
rence  of  only  one  of  the  eight  pure  democ-^  The  decision  whether  it  belongs  to  the  one 
racies,  to  abolish  the  democratic  institutions  ,  class  or  to  the  other,  leads  to  important  re- 
ofthe  remaining  seven  ;  and  to  <lrag  all  those  '  suits.  If  the  Union  be  an  incorporation — if 
who  opposed  them  before  the  Federal  tribu-j  the  people  of  the  United  States  form  one  na- 
nal,  to  be  punished  for  treason  or  rebellion,  tion,  each  individual  citizen  owes  allegiance 
I5ut  though  we  differ  in  this  respect  from  to  that  nation.  A  combination  among  a  por- 
the  eminent  men  who  were  the  framers  of'  tion  of  the  citizens  to  withdraw  from  that 
the  project — though  we  think  that,  if  it  had  allegiance,  and  either  to  form  themselves 
been  adopted,  Switzerland  would  in  theory'  into  an  independent  sovereignty,  or  to  con- 
have  ceased  to  be  a  mere  confederacy  of  nect  themselves  with  any  other  sovereign 
independent  states, — we  agree  with  them  ;  power,  would  be  a  treasonable  conspiracy — 


in  believing  that  the  practical  result  would 
have  been  beneficial.  It  did  not  alarm  the 
fears  or  hurt  the  pride  of  the  smaller  can¬ 
tons,  by  an  inequality  of  votes.  It  gave 
few  new  powers  to  the  Diet,  and  those 
which  it  gave  were  not  likely  to  excite 
much  jealousy.  It  left  to  the  cantons  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  management  of  their  internal 


a  conspiracy  for  which  every  person  engaged 
in  it  would  be  personally  responsible.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Union  be  a  mere  alli¬ 
ance, — if  the  states  of  which  it  is  constituted 
are  distinct  nations,  each  sovereign  and  in¬ 
dependent,  though  bound  to  the  others  by 
treaty, — there  is  no  national  autlioriiy,  be¬ 
yond  the  authority  of  each  state,  to  which 


affairs, — merely  preventing  their  exercising  allegiance  can  be  due.  If  any  one  shall 
their  power  to  the  injury  of  themselves  and  !  think  tit  to  separate  from  the  Union,  it  may 
of  their  neighbors.  As  respects  their  rela- 1  do  so.  The  seceding  state  will  be  guilty  of 
tions  to  one  another,  it  subjected  them  to !  a  breach  of  treaty  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
no  restrictions  except  those  which  are  ne- i  confederacy  will  be  entitled  to  exercise 
cessary  to  give  law  the  predominance  over  i  against  it  the  rights  of  war,  and,  if  success- 
force,  and  to  repress  crimes  which  the  can- 1  ful,  the  rights  of  compiest,  but  cannot  treat 
tonal  governments  are  unable  to  prevent  or  ,  any  of  its  subjects  as  criminals.  In  fact,  the 
to  punish.  If  a  federal  tribunal  had  exist-  subjects  of  the  seceiling  states  would  be  le- 
ed,  it  is  probable  that  the  excesses  of  last  gaily  criminal  if  they  refused  to  obey  its  or- 
spring  would  not  have  occurred.  The  mis- j  ders,  though  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
guided  invaders  of  Luzern  knew,  that  if;  federal  authority.  \or  is  this  a  mere  spec- 
they  were  beaten,  their  own  cantons  afford-  j  ulative  enquiry,  like  the  ipiestions  as  to  the 
ed  them  retreats.  Few  of  them  would  have  |  grounds  on  which  every  supreme  govern- 
ventured  on  such  an  enterprise,  if  there  had  i  merit  is  entitled  to  obedience.  The  doubt 
been  a  third  party,  bound  by  duty,  and  arm-  j  here  raised  is,  which  is  tiie  supreme  govern¬ 
ed  with  power,  to  punish  it.  j  ment  ?  In  case  of  conHict  between  the  fed- 

Perhaps  the  most  questionable  provision  |  oral  and  local  authorities,  to  which  of  them 
was  that  which  enabled  a  majority  of  fifteen  i  is  obedience  due  ?  As  this  is  a  question  on 
cantons  to  alter  the  Parte  as  they  might  i  which  the  most  eminent  statesnien  and  law¬ 


yers  in  America  irreconcilably  differ, — on 
which  even  the  framers  of  the  Union  were 
not  agreed, — it  would  be  presumptuous  in 
us  if  we  were  to  give  an  opinion,  without  at 

and  aruu- 


think  proper.  Some  power  of  alteration 
beyond  that  which  necessarily  belongs  to  all 
contracting  parties  when  unanimous,  is 
wanting  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 

either  the  necessary  majority  ought  to  have  j  least  supporting  it  by  the  tacts 
been  greater, — eighteen,  perhaps,  or  even  I  ments  which  have  convinced  us. 
twenty  votes,  instead  of  fifteen  ;  or  that  cer- 1  For  this  purpose,  we  must  consider  not 
tain  matters,  such  as  the  constitutions  of  the  I  merely  the  articles  of  Union,  but  the  previ- 
cautons,  oimht  to  have  been  excludeil  from  ! 
the  power  of  alteration  by  a  majority. — 


There  is  little  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  this  part  of  the  project  would  have  oc¬ 
casioned  real  inconvenience  ;  and,  as  sin¬ 
cere  friends  to  Switzerland,  we  must  re¬ 
gret  that  it  was  abandoned. 

Vol.  VII.— No.  III. 


ous  history  of  the  {leople  by  whom  they 
were  adopted.  We  say  the  people,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  liave  always 
been  one  people.  The  citizen  of  one  state 
never  was  an  alien  in  another.  Under  the 
British  rule,  all  were  fellow  subjects,  all 
obeyed  the  same  sovereign,  all  spoke  the 
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same  language,  all  looked  back  to  the  same!  The  Congress  which  met  the  next  year, 
ancestors,  nearly  all  professed  the  same  re-1  though  similarly  appointed,  certainly  adop- 
ligion  ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  im-|  ted  the  Federal  in^lead  of  the  national  prin- 
portaniliuk,  all  were  governed  by  the  same  ciple.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  frame 
cofiimon  law'.  'J'he  ruling  power  in  all  w  as  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  i20th  of 
a  house  of  representatives  elected  by  a  very  .May  1775.  By  these  articles  the  united 
wide  sulfrage,  a  council,  and  a  governor,  colonies  entered  into  a  firm  league  and 
Besides  this  general  resemblance  between  j  friendship  with  each  other,  to  cease  on  re¬ 
colony  and  colony,  the  dilferent  classes  in  '  conciliation  with  Great  Britain,  but  on 
each  colony  w  ere  little  distinguished  by  failure  thereof,  to  be  perpetual.  Each  col - 
manners,  wealth,  tir  habits.  In  the  Britisli  ony  to  retain  its  own  laws  and  constitutions. 
Islands,  the  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  ,  or  tc»  amend  them  as  it  might  think  fit  :  To 
Irish,  have  each  a  distinct  national  charac-  send  annually  delegates  to  Congress  in  the 
ter,  which  is  again  modified  by  the  acci-  proportion  of  one  to  every  five  thousand 
dents  of  rank,  wealth,  trade,  and  profes-  polls:  Congress  to  meet  in  each  colony  by 
sion.  In  the  colonies,  nobody  was  poor,  rotation  :  Each  delegate  to  have  a  vole,  and, 
and  nobody  was  very  rich;  nobody  was /if  necessarily  absent,  by  [)roxy  :  One  half 
grossly  ignorant,  and  very  few'  were  highly  to  be  a  quorum  :  Congress  to  determine  on 
educated.  The  only  rank  was  oflicial,  and  foreign  relations,  reconciliation  with  Great 
therefore  temporary;  and  it  is  probable  Britain,  settling  disputes  between  colony 
that,  throughout  that  vast  territory,  there!  and  colony,  the  planting  new  colonies,  gen- 
was  a  nearer  ajiproach  to  equality,  a  Hatter  eral  commerce  and  currency,  and  military 
level,  both  material  and  personal,  than  has  j  defence  ;  The  expense  to  be  supplied  by 
ever  existed  before,  or  w’ill  exist  again  in  a  j  each  colony,  in  proportion  to  its  male  polls 
numerous  people  ;  and  even  now,  when  j  between'  sixteen  and  sixty  years,  by  taxes 
many  causes  of  ineipiality  have  been  at  To  be  raised  and  levied  according  to  its  ow  n 
work  for  seventy  years,  M.  de  Tocquevillc^  laws  ;  Congress  to  be  at  liberty  to  propose 
remarks,  that  there  is  more  difference  in;  amendments,  binding  when  approved  of  by 
civilization  between  Normandy  and  Britta- ;  a  majority  of  the  colonial  legislatures, 
ny,  which  are  united  by  a  bridge,  than  i  This  rude  sketch  of  a  Confederacy  was 
there  is  between  Maine  and  Georgia,  w  hich  :  not  ratified  by  the  people  or  by  the  provin- 
are  separated  by  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude,  j  cial  legislatures,  and  does  not  appear  to 
When  the  weakness  of  the  British  Par- j  have  been  acted  on.  Many  writers  on  the 
liament,  yielding  to  the  folly  and  obstina- ,  history  of  the  American  constitution, 
cy  of  the  British  King,  drove  these  pros- {  among  w  hom  are  Kent  and  Story,  scarcely 
perous  and  loyal  colonies  to  resistance,  it ;  allude  to  it. 

was  not  the  states  hut  the  people  who  took  |  The  Congress  of  177(j  was  ecjually  Fed- 
ihe  lead.  The  delegates  who  met  in  Con- 1  end.  It  declared  ‘  the  United  Colonies  to 
gress  in  1774,  were  appointed  not  by  the  I  be  free  and  independent  states,  and  as  such 
legislature  but  by  the  people.  In  nearly  to  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
their  first  act,  their  petition  to  the  Crown  :  jieace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
of  November  1771,  they  describe  them- ^  merce,  and  do  all  other  acts  which  inde¬ 
selves  as  his  Majoty’s  faithful  subjects  of  pendent  stales  may  of  right  do.’  It  is  rc- 
the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  iJ^c.,  on  '  markable  that  not  one  of  the  sovereign 
behalf  of  themselves  and  of  the  inhabit- '  powers  thus  enumerated  had,  at  that  time, 
ants  of  those  colonies  ;  and  they  ask  redress  1  been  exercised;  or  has  since  been  excr- 
‘  in  the  name  of  the  faithful  people  of  Anie-  j  cised  by  any  one  of  the  stales  w  hich  here 
rica.’  They  immediately  assumed  po;v- :  declared  themselves  to  be  independent, 
ers  w'hich  the  State  legislatures  were  inca-1  On  the  1th  of  October  1771),  the  Con- 
pable  of  granting  to  them,  and  which  could  j  gress  signed  new  Articles  of  confederacy, 
have  proceeded  only  from  a  people  restored  They  differed  from  those  of  1775  principai- 
by- revolution  to  its  original  right  of  self-jly  in  the  following  points.  First,  the  seve- 
governrnent.  Some  of  their  enactments,  ;  ral  stales  are  prohibited  from  entertaining 
indeed,  could  not  have  been  executed  even  any  relations  with  foreign  powers,  or  con- 
by  a  revolutionary  despotism.  They  forbade  trading  any  alliances  between  one  another 
the  importation  of  British  commodities,  and  excejit  by  consent  of  Congress.  Congress 
then  enacted  that  all  manufactures  should  to  meet  always  at  Philadelphia,  to  consist 
be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  so  that  no  of  delegates  sent  by  the  different  slates, 
undue  advantage  shall  be  taken  of  a  scarci-  and  revocable  at  will;  the  delegates  of 
ty  of  goods. 
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eacli  slate  to  have  only  a  single  vote.  No 
delegate  to  be  appoitited  for  more  than 
three  years  out  of  six,  or  to  hold  any  paid 
office,  federal  or  provincial.  For  all  im¬ 
portant  questions  the  concurrence  of  nine  | 
out  of  the  thirteen  states  to  be  necessary  ; 
and  for  all  others,  except  a  mere  adjourn- 1 
ment  from  day  to  day,  the  concurrence  of; 
seven.  Lastly,  the  Articles  of  confederacy 
are  to  be  altered  only  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  Congress,  ratified  by  the  legislature 
of  each  of  the  states. 

The  Congress  having,  in  the  Dcclara- 
tion  of  Independence,  admitted  the  sove¬ 
reignly  of  the  stales,  its  members  acted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  treaty  merely  as  am¬ 
bassadors,  and  not  even  as  plenipotentia¬ 
ries.  As  soon  as  it  was  completed  it  was 
sent  to  the  slates  for  ratification  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  1781,  nearly  at  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  that  the  final  ratifi¬ 
cation  was  obtained. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  confederation  of  1T75  rather  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  than  that  of  1770.  A  smaller 
quorum  was  required,  and  a  bare  majority 
of  that  quorum  was  sufficient.  Under  the! 
confederation  of  1770  the  mere  absence  of! 
the  delegates  from  six  states  often  paralys¬ 
ed  the  whole  Union;  and  even  when  those 
of  nine  were  assembled,  not  merely  the 
opposition  of  a  single  state,  but  its  refusal 
to  vole,  or  the  neutralization  of  its  vote  hv 
a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  its  dele¬ 
gates,  prevented  the  reijuisite  concurrence. 
The  exclusion  from  Congress  of  jiersons 
holding  office,  and  the  refusal  of  re-eligi- 
bilily,  mark  the  progress  of  democratic 
jealousy;  and  the  declaration,  that  the 
terms  of  confederation  should  not  be  alter¬ 
ed  except  by  unanimous  consent,  made ! 
them  in  fact,  as  far  as  words  could  make  I 
them  so,  unalterable;  since  every  compact  ; 
whatever  is  alterable  by  the  unanimous  j 
consent  of  all  the  parties  to  it.  i 

The  United  States  may  be  said  to  have 
been  bound  by  thi.s  treaty  for  twelve  years, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  having  been 
proposed  by  Congress  in  1770,  and  from 
that  time  acted  on,  though  not  adopted,  j 
by  a  majority  of  the  States,  until  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1778  ;  and  the  j)resent  constitution, 
which  superseded  them,  having  obtained  a 
similar  ratification  in  the  summer  of  178^’. 
Of  these,  six  were  war,  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  178*i.  While  the  contest  was 
raging,  the  confederacy  was  pressed  togeth¬ 
er  by  England  on  one  side  and  France  on 
die  other.  But  the  looseness  of  the  bond 


let  in  destructive  elements,  which  kept  it 
always  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  As  a 
general  rule.  Congress  acted  not  on  indi¬ 
viduals  but  on  States.  It  could  require 
supplies  of  men  and  of  money  from  the 
members  of  the  Union,  but  it  was  forced 
to  leave  to  the  local  legislatures  the  task  of 
raising  them.  If  they  chose  to  enlist  their 
men  only  for  a  year,  or  even  for  a  less  pe¬ 
riod  ;  if  they  neglected  to  pay,  or  to  clothe, 
or  to  arm  them  ;  if  they  raised  their  sup¬ 
plies  of  money  by  issuing  paper  without 
providing  for  its  convertibility,  or  limiting 
its  amount;  or  if,  as  was  I’retjuenlly  the 
case,  they  neglected  altogether  to  comply 
with  the  requisitions  of  tlie  central  authori¬ 
ty,  that  authority  was  powerless.  The  de¬ 
faulting  state  was  sovereign.  It  had  com- 
milted  a  breach  of  treaty,  for  which  the  only 
remedy  was  war;  and  the  attempt  to  ap¬ 
ply  that  remedy  would  have  produced  im¬ 
mediate  ruin  to  the  whole  Confederacy. 

On  looking  through  Washington’s  cor¬ 
respondence  it  will  be  seen,  that  not  a 
single  year  passed  in  which  he  did  not 
fully  expect,  that  unless  the  conduct  of 
the  Stales  was  totally  altered,  or  France 
would  sujiply  the  money  and  the  troops 
which  they  neglected  to  furnish,  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  Great  Britain  must  cease.  In  u 
letter  to  Congress,  dated  the  ‘^Oth  of  Au¬ 
gust  1780,  he  thus  condenses  the  history 
of  the  first  five  years  of  the  war  : — ‘  If  we 
had  formed  a  permanent  army,  we  never 
should  have  had  to  retreat,  with  a  handful  of 
men,  across  the  Delaw  are,  in  1770,  trem¬ 
bling  for  the  fate  of  America,  which  no¬ 
thing  but  the  infatuation  of  the  enemy 
c»)uld  have  saved  ;  we  should  not  have  re¬ 
mained  all  the  succeeding  winter  at  their 
mercy,  w  ilh  sometimes  scarcely  a  sutficienl 
number  of  men  to  mount  the  ordinary 
guards,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  dissipa¬ 
ted  if  they  had  only  thought  proper  to 
march  against  us,  (1777;)  we  should  not 
have  been  under  the  nece.*5sity  of  fighting 
at  Brandywine  with  an  iu»e<jual  number  of 
raw  troops,  and  afterw  ards  of  seeing  IMiila- 
delphia  fall  a  prey  to  a  victorious  enemy  ; 
we  should  not  have  been  at  Valley  Forge 
with  less  than  half  the  fi»rce  of  the  enemy, 
destitute  of  every  thing,  in  a  situation  nei¬ 
ther  to  resist  nor  to  retire  (1778;)  we 
should  not  have  seen  New-York  left  with 
a  handful  of  men,  yet  an  overmatch  for  the 
main  army  of  these  States  (1779;)  we 
should  not  have  found  ourselves  this  spring 
(1780)  so  weak  as  to  be  insulted  by  5000 
men,  unable  to  protect  our  baggage  and 
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magazines — our  security  depending  on  a 
want  of  enterprise  in  the  enemy  ;  we  should 
not  have  been,  during  a  greater  part  of 
the  war,  indebted  for  our  safety  to  their 
inactivity.’*  This  was  no  ebullition  of  tem¬ 
porary  disappointment.  Washington’s  con- ' 
temporary  letters  paint,  in  still  darker  co-  j 
lors,  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  | 
through  the  weakness  of  Congress,  and 
misconduct  of  the  States.  i 

In  the  latter  part  of  177G,  for  instance  j 
when  nothing  but  the  Delaware  was  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  superior  army  of  Gen-| 
eral  Howe,  every  letter  contains  anticipa-  ] 
tions  of  immediate  defeat.  Thus,  on  the  i 
12th  of  December,  he  writes — ‘  There  can  ' 
be  no  doubt  that  they  (the  enemy)  will 
pass  the  Delaware  as  soon  as  possible. ' 
Happy  should  I  be  if  I  could  see  the , 
means  of  preventing  them.  At  present  I ; 
confess  1  do  not.’f  A  week  after,  on  the  ■ 
20th,  he  says — ‘  I  think  the  design  of  Gen-! 
eral  Howe  is  to  possess  himself  of  Phila-! 
delphia,  and  1  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent 
him,  as  ten  days  more  will  put  an  end  to 
the  existence  of  our  army.’t 

It  was  in  these  desperate  circumstances, 
on  the  25th  of  December,  when  his  army! 
was  within  four  days  of  disbanding,  that  i 
Washiimton  ventured  on  the  almost  des-' 
perate  expedient  of  crossing  the  river  at 
Trenton,  with  his  handful  of  ill-disciplined  ; 
troops,  and  attacking  that  army  before  | 
which  he  had  been  for  three  months  retreat- ! 
ing.  In  his  confidential  orders  to  the  offi- ' 
cers  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  move-' 
nient,  he  does  not  palliate  its  danger  :  ‘  but  j 
necessity,’  he  adds,  ‘  dire  necessity,  will — j 
nay,  must — ^justify  an  attack. ’§  The  Brit-: 
ish  general  was  found  as  unfit  for  deferi-' 
sive  as  he  had  been  for  offensive  war.  1 
The  apparently  hopeless  enterprise  suc-j 
ceeded ;  the  British  army  retreated  almost  I 
in  panic  to  Brunswick  and  New-York,  and  ^ 
Washington  intrenched  himself  in  Morris- 1 

O 

town,  at  about  thirty  miles’  distance.  He 
did  not  feel  himself,  however,  much  re¬ 
lieved  by  his  victory. 

Not  three  weeks  after,  on  the  19th  ofj 
January  1777,  he  tells  the  Pennsylvanian  ' 
authorities,  that  ‘the  army  is  so  much  rc-j 
duced  since  we  left  Trenton,  and  the  many 
that  will  be  discharged  in  a  few  weeks  will ' 
so  weaken  our  fiwces,  that  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  oppose  the  enemy  with  success. — 

*  Sparks’  Washinfrto}/,  Vol.  vii.  p.  1G2. 

t  Vol.  iv.  p.  21 1 . 

t  Vol.  iv.  p.  233.  I 

§  Vol.  iv.  p.  241.  I 


As  I  cannot  expect  our  situation  to  be  long 
a  secret  to  the  enemy,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  will  take  advantage  of  our  weakness.’* 
And  to  Congress  he  writes,  ‘  the  fluctuating 
state  of  an  army  composed  chiefly  of  mili¬ 
tia,  bids  fair  to  reduce  us  to  the  situation  in 
which  we  were  some  lime  ago,  that  is,  of 
having  scarcely  any  army  at  all.  One  of 
the  Philadelphia  battalions  goes  liome  to¬ 
day,  the  other  two  remain  a  few  days  longer 
by  courtesy.  The  time  for  which  Miflin’s 
brigade  came  out  is  expired,  and  they  stay 
from  day  to  day  by  solicitation,  their  num¬ 
ber  much  reduced  by  desertions.’!  A  week 
after,  on  the  2()th,  he  says,  ‘  the  enemy  must 
be  ignorant  of  our  numbers,  or  have  not 
horses  for  their  artillery,  or  they  would  not 
leave  us  undisturbed.’  Soon  after,  on  the 
2d  of  March, I  he  estimates  General  Howe’s 
force  at  10,000  men,  well  disciplined  and 
well  appointed  ;  his  own  at  4000,  all  raw’, 
badly  oflicered,  and  under  no  government; 
infers  an  attack  to  be  imminent,  and  fears 
that,  if  it  take  place  while  the  relative  con¬ 
dition  of  the  two  armies  is  unaltered,  ‘  the 
game  is  up.’'§  On  the  12th  of  April,  he 
writes  to  his  brother,  ‘  To  my  great  surprise 
we  are  still  in  a  calm,  how  long  it  will,  how 
long  it  can  remain,  is  beyond  my  skill  to 
determine.  That  it  has  continued  much 
beyond  my  expectation,  is  certain.  But  to 
expect  that  General  Howe  will  not  avail 
himself  of  our  weak  state,  is  to  say  that  he 
is  unfit  for  the  trust  reposed  in  him — the 
campaign  will  be  opened,  and  without  men 
on  our  side.  The  ridiculous  and  incon¬ 
sistent  orders  given  by  the  executive  pow¬ 
ers  in  some  of  the  states,  and  even  by  the 
oflicers  therein,  arc  scarcely  to  be  thought 
of  with  patience.  It  would  seem  as  if  to 
harrass  tlie  troops  and  delay  their  juncture, 
were  the  ends  in  view’. ’j]  The  calm,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  till  the  end  of  June,  when 
General  Howe,  having  now  allowed  Wash¬ 
ington  to  collect  the  appearance  of  an  army, 
marched  a  few  miles  towards  him,  and  then 
returned  to  Staten  Island  and  New-York. 
Washington  considered  this  retreat  ‘  as  a 
peculiar  mark  of  Providence.’^]  At  length, 
on  the  23d  of  July,  he  embarked  his  trewps, 
according  to  Washington’s  expectations  and 
fears,  to  proceed  up  the  North  Uiver,  and 
join  General  Burgoyne  in  his  advance  fioni 
Canada — but  really  to  go  to  the  south  and 
invade  Pennsylvania  by  the  Chesapeak. 

*  Sparks’  Washington^  Vol.  iv.  p.  2?^2. 

f  //y/V/.,  2H3.  11  Ibid  ,  3H7. 

t  Ibid./m.  H  Ibid.,  482. 

S  Ibid.,  314. 
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Washington  proceeded  by  land  to  meet  liim, 
marched  through  Philadelphia  on  the  24lh 
of  August,  was  beaten  at  Brandywine  on 
the  11th  of  September,  and  again  at  Ger¬ 
mantown  on  tlie  4th  of  October;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  intrenched 
himself  at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  British  head¬ 
quarters  at  Philadelphia. 

In  these  positions  the  two  armies  remain¬ 
ed  till  the  middle  of  the  following  July.  So 
similar  was  the  sequence  of  events,  that 
Washington’s  letters  from  Valley  Forge,  are 
often  almost  copies  of  those  written  in  the 
preceding  year  from  Morristown.  Thus,  on 
the  23d  of  December,  he  tells  Congress, 
that  ‘  unless  some  great  and  capital  change 
suddenly  takes  place,  his  army  must  inev¬ 
itably  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  these 
three  things, — starve,  dissolve,  or  disper>e; 
that  three  or  four  days  of  bad  weather 
would  prove  their  destruction ;  that  out  of 
his  whole  force  of  1 1,000  men,  2898  are  in 
camp  unfit  for  duty,  because  they  are  bare¬ 
foot  and  otherwise  naked,  besides  a  num¬ 
ber  confined  in  the  hospitals  for  want  of 
shoes,  and  others  in  the  farmhouses  on  the 
same  account,  and  that  for  want  of  blankets 
many  are  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night  by 
fires.’*  In  the  following  February,  one  of 
his  oflicers.  General  Varnum,  says,  ‘  the 
situation  of  the  camp  is  such,  that,  in  all 
human  probability,  the  army  must  shortly 
dissolve. ’t  Washington  himself,  writing  at 
the  same  time,  anticipates  a  general  mutiny 
and  desertion. I  In  the  March  following, 
he  desires  the  Coiiixress  to  estimate  the  teni- 
per  of  the  army  from  the  circumstance,  that 
within  the  last  six  mouths  between  two  and 
three  hundred  oflicers  had  resigned  their 
commissions;  and  that  the  supplies  of  men, 
said  to  have  been  forwarded  to  him  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  from  deser- 
tion  and  other  causes,,  had  dwindled  to 
nothing.'^  On  the  10th  of  April  he  com¬ 
plains  to  Congress,  that,  from  want  of  prop¬ 
er  provisions,  the  oflicers  arc  mouldering 
away ;  that  scarce  a  day  passes  without  a 
resignation  of  two  or  tliree  commissions; 
that  those  who  go  on  furlough  do  not  return  ; 
and  that  no  order,  regularity,  or  care  of  the 
men,  or  of  the  public  property,  prevails. || 
Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
1780,  we  find  neither  the  temper  nor  the 
condition  of  the  army  improved.  ‘  There 


never,’  he  says,  ‘  has  been  a  stage  in  the 
war  in  which  the  dissatisfaction  has  been 
.so  general  or  so  alarming.  Some  Slates 
furnish  their  troops  pretty  amply,  others 
provide  them  with  .some  necessaries,  others 
do  little  or  nothing  at  all.  The  oflicers  and 
men  compare  circumstances.  The  oflicers 
resign,  and  we  have  now  scarcely  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  left  to  take  care  even  of  the 
fragments  of  corps  which  remain.  The 
men  have  not  this  resource  ;  they  murmur 
and  brood  over  their  discontent.’*  On  the 
28th  of  May  he  says,  ‘  Unless  a  system 
very  diflerent  from  that  which  has  long  pre¬ 
vailed  be  immediately  adopted  throughout 
the  States,  our  affairs  must  soon  become 
desperate,  beyond  the  possibility  of  recov¬ 
ery.  Indeed,  I  have  almost  ceased  to 
hope.’f 

No  such  change,  however,  took  place ; 
and  a  few  months  after  we  find  him  resting 
solely  on  the  hope  of  assistance  from  France. 

‘  One  of  two  things,’  he  writes  to  Franklin 
on  the  11th  of  October,  17?*0,  ‘  is  essential 
to  us, — peace,  or  the  most  vigorous  aid  of 
our  allies.’!  On  the  20th  of  November  he 
says,  ‘  Congress  will  deceive  themselves  if 
they  imagine  that  the  army  can  rub  through 
a  second  campaign  as  the  last.’§  On  the 
7th  of  January,  1781,  he  informs  the  States, 
that  under  the  existing  system  it  will  be 
vain  to  expect  from  the  troops  another  cam¬ 
paign. ||  On  the  loth  of  January,  he  states 
to  Colonel  Laurens  his  belief,  that  without 
an  immediate  and  ample  succor  in  money, 
though  the  States  may  make  a  feeble  and 
expiring  effort,  the  next  campaign  will  in 
all  probability  be  their  last.^  On  the  9th 
of  April  he  tells  Laurens  that  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  his  la.st  letter  are  becoming  verifi¬ 
ed.  ‘  We  cannot,’  he  says,  ‘  transport  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  army,  because  we  cannot  pay 
I  the  teamsters.  Our  troops  are  approaching 
fast  to  nakedness,  our  hospitals  are  without 
medicines,  our  sick  without  nutriment,  our 
works  at  a  stand,  and  the  artificers  disband¬ 
ing;  in  a  word,  we  are  at  the  end  of  our 
tether.  Without  foreign  aid  our  present 
force,  which  is  but  the  remnant  of  an  army, 
cannot  be  kept  together  this  campaign, 
much  less  will  it  be  in  readiness  for  an¬ 
other.’**  The  money  thus  earnestly  im¬ 
plored  was  obtaine<l,  but  the  next  year  the 
distress  had  returned.  On  the  4th  of  May 

*  Sparkti’  H’ushington^Xo].  vii.  13,  14. 
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in  a  circnlar  to  the  frovernors  of  the '  every  state  the  numerical  majority  was  om- 
different  Stales,  he  asks,  ‘Under  the  pres- !  nipotent.  Congress  required  the  states  to 
entplanof  non-compliance  with  requisitions  '  tax  themselves  to  secure  the  loans  and  re- 
for  men  and  supplies,  how  is  it  possible  to  |  deem  the  paper  money.  They  not  only 
continue  the  war  ?  If  the  States  will  not  refused  to  obey  the  requisition,  but  actually 
imj)ose,  or  do  not  c«)llect  and  apply  taxes  passed  laws  enabling  the  valueless  paper 
for  the  support  of  the  war,  the  sooner  we'  money  to  be  tendered  in  payment  of  debt ; 
make  terms  the  better ;  the  longer  we  con- 1  forbidding  any  diflference  between  paj)er 
tinue  a  feeble  and  inefl’ectual  war,  the  and  specie ;  and  in  one  state,  reijuiring 
greater  will  be  our  distress  at  the  hour  of  every  man  to  swear  that  he  would  sell  at 
submission.’*  ^1^®  same  price  for  the  one  as  for  the  other; 

Uortunately  for  the  greatness,  though  |  any  contravention  to  be  punished  as  a  case 
perhaps  not  lor  the  morality  or  the  happi-|of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  Other  stales 
ness  of  America,  the  war  had,  by  this  time,  1  passed  acts  inconsistent  with  the  treaties 

become  unpopular  in  England.  On  the !  with  England  and  France;  others  entered 
27lh  of  February,  1782,  the  Commons  ad- 1  into  a  commercial  war  of  hostile  regula- 
dressed  the  Crown  against  the  continuance  j  lions ;  and  others  were  on  the  brink  f)f  a 
of  hostilities.  On  tlie  20th  of  March  Lord  ,  real  war  about  boundaries  and  jurisdictions. 
North  resigned,  and,  though  the  prelimina- !  Many  of  the  leaders  felt  that  their  import- 
ries  of  peace  were  not  signed  until  Novem- ,  ance  depended  on  the  sovereignty  ot  their 
her,  the  general  expectation  of  its  conclu- j  state.  It  New  York  was  a  nation,  its  gov- 
sion  prevente<l  any  active  military  t)pcra-  crnor  was  a  sort  ot  king.  It  it  was  a  mere 
tions  on  either  side.  j)rovince,  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  lord- 

On  looking  back  at  this  memorable  con-  j  mayor, 
test,  three  conclusions  appear  to  us  to  be  j  At  length,  however,  the  evils  arising  from 
irresistible.  First,  that  such  was  the  inca-  the  impotence  of  Congress,  and  the  folly 
pacity  and  misconduct  of  Congress  and  of  and  tyranny  of  the  local  legislatures,  be- 
the  States,  that  nothing  but  the  extraordi-  came  intolerable.  In  1787,  Congress 
nary  military  and  moral  (pialities  of  Wash- :  recommended  the  states  to  appoint  com- 
ington  saved  them  from  ruin.  Secondly,  missioners  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
thateven  Washington  could  not  have  saved  i  erution  ;  and  to  propose  alterations  rondcr- 
them,  if  the  British  comnianders  had  acted  '  ing  the  federal  cojistitution  a<lc(pialc  to  the 
with  ordinary  skill  and  courage.  And,  |  exigencies  of  government  and  aud  the  pre- 
Thirdly,  that  neither  Washington’s  merits  ^'orvation  of  the  Union.  The  people  of 
nor  the  British  demerits  would  have  enabled  ^  every  state,  except  Ilhode  Island,  appointed 
the  United  States  to  comjuer  their  indepen-  |  commissioners.  I  hey  met  in  May,  1787, 
dence,  if  France  had  remained  neutral.  jJtnd,  after  a  discussion  of  four  months,  with 
And  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  such  '  closed  doors,  produced  the  seven  original 
was  the  exhausti.m  of  both  France  and  '  Articles  of  the  present  constitution. 
America,  that  if  England  had  been  willing,  j  Under  this  constitution,  the  supreme  fed- 
as  there  can  be  no  d”)ubt  that  she  was  able,  eral  power —instead  of  being  concentrated 
to  continue  the  war  for  a  couple  of  years  >  iti  assembly,  as  it  had  been  under  the 
longer,  she  might  have  concluded  it  tri- j  farmer  confederacy,  and  as  it  is  now  in  the 
umphantly.  Whether  that  would  have  been  j(jerman  and  Swiss^  confederacies, — is  divi- 
on  the  whole  a  good  or  an  evil  is  a  more  <lc<l  into  three  branches,  legislative,  execu- 
difTicult  question.  j  tive,  and  judicial ;  the  legislative  and  ex- 

Weak  as  the  Federal  tie  was  during  the  ecutive  functions  being,  however,  kept  less 
war,  it  became  still  more  feeble  after  the  distinct  than  is  usually  attempted  in  written 
peace.  There  was  not  a  state  in  which  in-  constitutions.  The  legislative  power  is 
dividuals,  powerful  from  their  position,  and  vested  nominally  in  a  House  of  Represen- 
bodies  powerful  from  their  numbers,  were  l^li'cs  and  a  Senate,  but  really  in  those 
not  anxious  to  break  it.  The  expenses  of  two  houses  and  a  President.  Both  the 
the  war  had  been  supported  chiefly  by  loans.  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
and  by  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency,  so  •'trp  elected  by  the  states;  but  in  the  Senate 
profuse  that  it  had  become  almost  valueless,  each  state  has  two  members,  and  no  more, 
The  debtors  formed  of  course  the  numcri-  ^ind  they  are  elected  by  the  state  legisla- 
cal  majority  in  every  state,  and  in  almost  lure  :  ihe  representatives  are  elected  by  the 

persons  who  elect  the  popular  branch  of 
♦Sparks’  /f  Vol.  viil.  2S6.  the  state  legislature,  and  the  number  re- 
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turned  for  each  state  depends  on  its  popu¬ 
lation.  Delaware  has  now  only  one  mem¬ 
ber,  New  York  thirty-four. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  is  a  federal,  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  national  insti¬ 
tution.  'Fhat  Senators  and  Representatives 
must  be  inhabitants  of  the  states  by  which 
they  are  chosen,  is  a  federal  mark  common 
to  both.  The  Senate  exercises  judicial, 
executive,  and  legislative  functions.  It  tries 
impeachments,  and  its  concurrence  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  treaties,  and  to  the  appointment 
of  some  high  ofheers.  The  Representa¬ 
tives  have  no  judicial  powers,  nor  any  that 
are  strictly  executive,  except  that  war  must 
be  declared  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  The 
most  important  powers  of  tlie  two  houses 
are  those  which  enable  them  to  im|>osc  and 
collect  taxes,  to  borrow  money,  to  regulate 
commerce,  to  naturalize,  U)  grant  patents, 
to  create  national  tribunals,  to  coin  and 

^  I 

regulate  money,  and  punish  forgery,  to  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  to 
raise,  support,  and  regulate,  a  military  and 
naval  force,  to  dispose  of  the  territory  of 
tlie  United  States,  and  to  admit  new  states 
into  the  Union  ;  and  to  make  all  laws  which 
may  be  necessary  for  giving  eflect  to  the 
powers  granted  by  the  constitution.  The 
Representatives  sit  for  two  years,  the  Sen¬ 
ators  for  six. 

The  President  is  appointed  by  electors 
nominated  by  the  states, — each  state  ap¬ 
pointing  a  number  equal  to  its  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress.  This  is  a 
national  arrangement,  as  it  proportions  the 
influence  of  each  state  to  its  population. 
New  York,  having  two  senators  and  thirty- 
four  representatives,  now  appoints  thirty- 
six  electors;  Delaware,  having  two  senators 
but  only  one  representative,  only  three. 
Rut  if  no  person  have  a  majority  of  the 
whole  body  of  electors,  the  choice  devolves 
on  the  House  of  Representatives — voting, 
however,  not  by  number  but  by  states, 
which  is  of  course  a  compromise  in  favor 
of  the  federal  principle.  The  President 
holds  oflice  for  four  years,  but  is  re-eligible 
— is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  represents  the  Union  in  its  foreigr; 
relations,  makes  treaties,  whicli  require, 
however,  the  ratification  of  the  Senate,  and 
has  a  suspensive  JvYo  on  all  the  proceedings 
of  Compress.  His  great  influence,  how- 
ever,  arises  from  his  powers  of  appointing 
and  removing  national  officers.  The  con¬ 
stitution  enables  him  to  nominate  to  the 
high  diplomatic  and  judicial  offices,  but 
gives  to  the  Senate  a  negative,  and  enables 


Congress  to  vest  in  him  alone  all  other  ap¬ 
pointments — a  power  which  Congress  has 
exercised  so  liberally,  that  he  now  enjoys 
nearly  the  whole  patronage  of  the  Union. 
Still  more  extensive  is  his  jiowcr  of  removal. 
It  extends  not  merely  to  the  offices  within 
his  absolute  gift,  but  even  to  those  as  to 
which  the  Senate  has  a  veto;  and,  as  it  is 
not  restrained  by  public  opinii>n,  it  places 
the  whole  official  world  at  his  mercy. 

The  .Iinlicial  power  of  the  United  States 
is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  sucli 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  establish. 
The  judges  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior — nearly  a  solitary  exception  from 
the  general  rule.  'Pheir  jurisdiction  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  questions  as  the  construction 
of  the  constitution  ;  to  all  cases  arising 
under  the  laws  and  the  treaties  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States ;  to  all  admiralty  and  maritime 
cases;  to  controversies  in  which  the  United 
States  are  a  party ;  to  those  between  two 
or  more  states,  between,  citizens  of  tliffer- 
ent  states  and  between  a  state  of  the  Union, 
or  its  citizens,  and  foreign  states  or  sub¬ 
jects.  As  the  constitution  was  originally 
adopted,  the  supreme  court  had  jurisdiction 
over  a  state  at  the  suit  of  an  individual — 
but,  in  anticipation,  perhaps,  of  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  repudiation,  this  power  has  been 
repealed. 

Congress  may  propose  amendments  in 
the  constitution,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-f»)urths  of  the  states,  become  law, — 
the  only  exception  being,  that  no  state  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  etpial  vote  in  the  Senate. 
Lastly,  The  constitution,  and  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  ;  any  thing  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  or  laws  of  any  state  notwithstanding. 
'Fhe  .Articles  of  the  constitution  which  we 
have  omitted,  atnl  those  which  have  been 
added  by  amendment,  are  jtrincipally  neg¬ 
ative.  The  most  important  arc,  that  no 
export  duty  shall  be  im[)osed;  that  no  state 
shall  have  any  foreign  relations,  make  any 
tbiii'T  but  gold  or  silver  a  legal  tender,  or 
pass  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con¬ 
tracts  ;  that  a  republican  constitution  is 
guaranteed  to  every  state ;  and  that  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  Union,  or  pro¬ 
hibited  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
Stales  or  to  the  people. 

The  .Articles  of  Union  were  submitted 
in  each  state  to  a  convention  of  delegates 
chosen  by  the  people,  aiul  ultimately,  though 
not  without  great  opposition,  assented  to  by 
each  convention. 

We  have  already  stated,  lliat  there  exists 
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in  America  a  lar^e  party  which  hohJs  the 
constitution,  of  which  we  have  thus  given 
an  outline,  to  be  a  mere  treaty  between 
sovereign  states,  and  binding  therefore  on 
each  only  so  far  as  it  is  observed  by  the 
others; — which  holds  that  each  state  is  en- 1 
titled  to  judge  Tor  itself,  whether  the  acts! 
of  the  federal  government  are  authorized  I 
by  the  treaty,  and  is  entitled  to  disobey  { 
them  if  it  believe  tliem  to  be  not  so  author- j 
ized;  or,  whether  authorized  or  not,  if  it  : 
believes  the  evil  of  obedience  to  be  greater  j 
than  the  evil  of  resistance; — which  holds 
that  such  resistance  is  not  rebellion,  but 

'  I 

breach  of  treaty, — not  treason,  but  war; 
and  punishable,  therefore,  by  the  soldier, 
not  by  the  judge. 

From  these  opinions  we  utterly  dissent. 
They  appear  to  us  to  be  consistent  neither 
with  the  history,  nor  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Articles  of  Union.  \Vc  liave  seen 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union  were! 
originally  one  people.  That  although  the  | 
colonies  declared  themselves  to  be  sove¬ 
reign  slates,  no  state  ever  dealt  in  that 
character  with  foreign  nations  ;  that  at  first 
they  recognized  each  other’s  independence, 
and  tried  the  experiment  of  a  confederacy  ; 
that  the  experiment  was  so  unsuccessful, 
that  it  was  only  through  foreign  assistance, 
and  the  almost  incredible  folly  of  their  en¬ 
emy,  that  they  escaped  subjugation  during  j 
the  war,  and  that  after  the  peace  they  were, 
on  the  brink  of  anarchy;  that,  jiressed  by  | 
the  existing  evils  of  the  Confederacy,  and  ! 
dreading  still  greater  mischiefs,  they  re- j 
solved  to  substitute  for  it  a  Constitution  ;  j 
and  that  it  was  the  people,  not  the  states,' 
in  convention,  not  by  their  legislatures, 
w'hich  authorizetl  its  delegates  to  frame  that 
t’onstilution,  and  which  adopted  it  when  i 
framed.  j 

If  from  the  history  of  the  Constitution! 
we  turn  to  its  text,  we  find  it  equally  op- ! 
posed  to  the  supposed  sovereignty  of  the! 
stales.  The  pow'er  of  amendment  is  in-j 
consistent  with  that  theory.  A  convention 
appointed  by  the  people  of  three-fourths  of 
the  states  may,  w’ith  one  exception,  make 
what  alterations  they  think  fit.  They  can¬ 
not  deprive  a  state  of  its  equal  vote  in  the 
Senate,  but  this  is  the  only  limit  to  their 
power.  The  people  of  twenty-one  out  of 
the  twenty-six  states  now  constituting  the 
Union, — or  of  thirty  out  of  the  forty  of 
which  it  will  soon  be  constituted, — may 
impose  on  the  others  whatever  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  they  choose.  They  may  create  a 
hereditary  President,  or  abolish  the  office 
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altogether  ;  they  may  guarantee  to  every 
stale  aristocratic  or  monarchical,  instead  of 
republican  institutions;  they  may  establish 
privileged  orders,  or  vest  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  single  assembly,  elected  an¬ 
nually  by  universal  suffrage;  they  may  con¬ 
vert  the  United  Slates  into  a  monarchy,  an 
aristocracy,  or  a  democracy.  It  is  no  an¬ 
swer  to  this  reasoning  to  say,  that  no  such 
violent  changes  are  likely  to  be  effected. 
No  state  that  is  legally  liable  to  be  thus  af¬ 
fected, — no  state  whose  whole  institutions 
are  at  the  mercy  of  its  neighbors, — is  sove¬ 
reign  or  independent.  And  this  is  the 
case  with  every  one  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  important  changes 
will  not  be  made.  One  thing  the  people  of 
the  Northern  and  Central  states,  if  they 
acquire  the  requisite  jireponderance,  cer¬ 
tainly  loUl  do.  They  will  destroy  what  the 
Southern  states  call  their  domestic  institu¬ 
tions ;  or,  if  they  do  not  abolish  slavery 
altogether,  will  treat  it  as  it  was  treated  by 
i  Fngland, — make  its  continuance  so  irouble- 
j  some  tl;at  it  will  not  be  worth  preserving. 

Again,  the  powers  of  the  President  are 
;  those  of  a  monarch,  not  of  the  chief  of  a 
!  confederacy.  They  far  exceed,  indeed, 
those  of  most  European  monarchs.  The 
!  sovereigns  of  Britain  and  of  France  have 
theoretically  the  power  to  choose  their  own 
ministers,  to  reject  bills  passed  by  both 
houses,  and  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
great  majority  of  the  public  ollicers.  Prac¬ 
tically,  each  is  forced  to  nominate  the  min¬ 
isters  whom  the  houses  or  the  chambers 
point  out  to  him,  to  assent  to  the  bills  which 
they  have  passed,  and  to  allow  all  public 
officers,  except  a  few  of  those  who  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  retain  their  places  fur  life.  The 
American  President  names  and  retains  his 
own  Cabinet,  rejects  any  bills  which  dis¬ 
please  him,  and  displaces  all  public  officers 
whose  continuance  is  inconvenient  to  him 
— that  is  to  say,  all  who  do  not  belong  to 
his  party,  all  whose  places  he  wants  for  his 
friends,  and  all  who,  whether  friends  or 
enemies,  do  not  implicitly  obey  him. 
Twenty-five  years  hence,  when  the  wealth 
and  population  of  America  will  be  doubled, 
the  President,  if  ihe  Union,  and  his  powers 
and  patronage  continue,  will  be  the  most 
pow’erful  individual  in  the  w'orld. 

But  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of 
Union,  which  most  strongly  give  to  them  a 
national,  as  opposed  to  a  federal  character, 
are  those  which  create  the  judicial  power. 
The  Supreme  Court,  as  the  ultimate  court 
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of  appeal,  and  the  ultimate  interpreter  of 
the  constitution,  sits  in  judgment  on  all  the 
acts  of  the  States.  It  may  set  aside  their 
legislation  as  unconstitutional,  reverse  the 
judgments  of  their  courts,  and  declare  the 
acts  of  their  olficers  illegal.  Throughout 
the  Union,  its  judges  make  circuits,  and 
its  subordinate  district  courts  are  establish¬ 
ed.  They  are  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  they  sit ;  they  are  not  depend¬ 
ent  on  its  ofiicers  for  the  execution  of  their 
process.  Every  where  they  exercise  over 
the  people  a  national  and  immediate  sove¬ 
reignty,  before  which  all  provincial  power 
must  bend.  If  the  citizens  of  the  local 
government  of  a  State  think  that  a  district 
or  a  circuit  court,  established  by  Congress, 
has  exceeded  its  powers,  their  only  appeal 
is  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  of 
that  court  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  superiority  of  judges  who  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  for  life,  over 
the  state  judges,  most  of  whom  are  elected 
by  the  people,  and  many  hold  for  short 
terms,  or  at  will,  occasions  a  general  wish 
to  resort  to  the  national  courts;  and  the 
provision  which  gives  them  jurisdiction, 
whenever  citizens  of  different  states  are 
parties,  enables  this  to  be  done  in  every 
important  case.  ‘It  is  every  day’s  prac¬ 
tice,’  says  Judge  Story,  ‘  for  a  citizen  of 
one  State  to  remove  to  another  to  become 
a  citizen  of  tbe  latter  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  pro.secute  suits,  and  assert  interests 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.’* 

This  i.s,  perhaps,  a  forced  construction  ; 
but  the  jurisdiction  expressly  and  inten¬ 
tionally  given  to  the  national  courts,  is 
decisive  of  the  question.  It  enables  them 
to  enforce  obedience  to  every  lawful  act 
of  Congress,  or  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  decide  what  acts  are  lawful. 
Of  this  power  they  can  be  deprived  only 
by  tbe  authority  which,  in  every  free  coun¬ 
try,  must  be  practically  omnipotent — the 
will  of  the  people.  An  Act  of  Congress 
impairing  it  would  be  void;  and,  while 
it  lasts,  it  certainly  appears  absurd  that 
States  whose  highest  functionaries  are  under 
the  control  of  a  superior  tribunal  should 
call  themselves  sovereign  or  independent. 

The  American  constitution  was  a  com¬ 
promise.  Its  framers  gave  to  it  only  a  quali¬ 
fied  approbation.  They  believed  it  to  be 
the  best  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  pas¬ 
sions,  prejudices,  and  interests,  could  be 
adopted  and  obeyed  ;  and  they  looked  for- 

*  Brings  c.  French,  ii.  Summer, 255. 


ward  to  its  working  with  an  anxiety  in  which 
fear  was  predominant.  It  has  on  the  w  hole 
been  successful,  but  it  is  an  unpleasant 
symptom  that  its  success  has  not  been  pro¬ 
gressive.  During  the  period  of  nearly  sixty 
years,  which  has  passed  since  it  was  con¬ 
structed,  almost  every  country  in  Europe 
has  changed  its  form  of  government  ;  in 
almost  every  country  the  new  constitution 
has  been  altered  from  time  to  time  as  its 
defects  became  manifest,  and  has  been  im¬ 
proved  almost  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
British  islands,  where  the  apparent  changes 
have  been  the  least,  the  real  changes,  and 
the  real  improvements,  have  been  perhaps 
the  greatest.  But  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  few  changes  have  been  made  ; 
and  most  of  those  have  been  either  unim¬ 
portant  or  mischievous.  'Fo  the  latter  class 
belong  the  extensive  powers  of  appointing 
public  ofiicers,  and  the  universal  jiower  of 
removing  them,  conferred  on  the  President ; 
and  the  exemption  of  a  state  from  being 
sued.  The  keystone  is  the  judicial  power 
— but  this  is  now  less  powerful  and  less  in¬ 
dependent  than  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  first 
years  of  its  institution.  'Phe  ilecision  that 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  no 
criminal  jurisdiction  at  common  law,  has 
much  diminished  their  power.  Congress 
may  give  to  them,  and  in  many  cases  has 
given  to  them,  extensive  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  but  what  it  has  given  it  can  take 
away.  The  independence  of  all,  except 
ihe  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  has  been 
impaired  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1H(1*J  ; 
w  hich  abolished  many  of  the  circuit  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  dismissed  the 
judges  without  the  slightest  compensation. 
Jefferson,  under  whose  Presidency  this  was 
<lone,  belonged  to  the  jiarty  whicli  main¬ 
tains  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  That 
party  is  instinctively  opposed  to  the  nation¬ 
al  judicature ;  and,  with  the  unscrupulous¬ 
ness  of  the  party  warfare  of  America,  used 
this  tyrannical  means  of  W'cakening  it. 

The  Presidential  part  of  the  Constitution 
is  perhaps  that  which  has  least  answered 
tlie  intention  of  its  framers.  That  intention 
was  by  a  system  of  indirect  election  to  vest 
the  appointment  in  a  select  class.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been,  that  the  selection  of  electors 
has  become  a  mere  form.  They  have  no 
more  discretion  than  an  English  Dean  and 
Chapter  under  a  conge  d*  elire.  'Phey  are 
chosen  as  mere  instruments  pledged  to  nomi¬ 
nate  a  given  candidate.  In  a  previous  vol¬ 
ume,*  we  noticed  the  mischiefs  arising 
*  Vol.  Ixxxl.  p.  34. 
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from  the  re-eligibility  of  the  President,  of  the  Union  have  been  conducted  as  tol- 
coupled  with  his  short  term  of  ofhce.  These  erably  as  they  have  been,  is  owing  partly, 
are  increased  by  the  enormous  amount  of  i  without  doubt,  to  the  general  intelligence  of 
his  patronage,  and  still  more  aggravated  by  :  the  people,  and  their  long  habits  and  tradi- 
the  absolute  power  of  removal  given  to  I  tions  of  self-government;  but  also  partly, 
liim  by  Congress,  and  now  uncontrolled  by  !  and  perhaps  principally,  to  the  happiness  of 
public  opinion.  Every  fourth  year  the  I  their  position,  in  a  vast  territory  far  exceed- 
whole  Union  is  convulsed  by  the  struggle!  mg  their  wants,  though  apparently  not  their 
which  of  the  two  great  parties  shall  have  desires;  with  neighbors  only  on  the  South 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  honors,  and  the  North, — the  first  incapable  of  resis- 
powers,  and  emoluments  of  office.  And  tance,  and  the  second  anxious  only  for 
the  interval  is  spent  in  preparations  for  the  peace  and  commercial  intercourse.  With 
contest,  which  distorts  and  misdirects  the  I  such  advantages,  it  is  difficult,  as  M.  de 
foreign  and  the  domestic  policy  both  of  the  Tocqueville  has  well  remarked,  to  commit 


Government  and  of  the  Opposition. 

Another  great  defect  in  the  Constitution 
is  the  exclusion  from  Congress  of  all  offi- 
cial  persons.  This  is  an  error  into  which 
the  framers  of  democratic  constitutions! 
seem  naturally  to  fall.  Their  jealousy  ofj 
the  executive  leads  them  to  exclude  its  offi-, 
cers  from  a  seat  among  the  representatives 


irreparable  mistakes. 


Iron  Dross — A  French  mechanic  formed  the 
idea  tiiut  hy  subjecting  iron  dr«)ss  to  the  slow  cool- 


of  the  people.  lo  a  certain  degree  we  ,  ing  process,  a  nsefnl  species  of  stone  might  be  ob- 
ourselves  sufTer  under  it.  The  law  which  !  tained  :  and  as  iron  dross,  such  as  the  large  fnr- 
vacates  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ^ 

_ .  c  fp  1  .1  1  successful  result  ot  his  attempts  cannot  but  bo 

l.yU.e  acceptance  ofnlTlcC  imclertlie  Cro«Ml.  I  „rinler.sl,  especially  at  the  present  lime, 

and  that  which  declares  the  holders  of  offi-.  when  the  smelting  furnaces  of  F.ngland  arc  in  a 


_ .  c  fp  1  .1  4-^  successini  restm  ms  aiiempis  canm>i  oni  no 

l.yUie  acceptance  ofniricC  imtlertlieCrOMnt.  I  „rinlereel,  especially  at  the  present  lime, 

and  that  which  declares  the  holders  of  offi-.  when  the  smelting  furnaces  of  F.ngland  arc  in  a 
ces  under  the  Crown,  created  after  the  ^oth  !  hitherto  unknown  state  of  activity.  The  object 
of  October,  1705,  to  be  incapable  of  siltintr,  which  the  Frenchman  sought  to  accomplish  was, 
are  examples.  Wc  ceatlc  these  laws,  partU  •'>  "'.i'''”'  '''f  ""'I 

,  11  ot  granite,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  the 

by  the  appointment  ol  1  eers,  partly  by  lahor  which  the  hewing  of  the  real  stone 

creating  offices  held  nominally  not  under  requires.  To  this  end  he  contrived  to  let  the  iron- 
the  Crown,  but  under  some  other  function- j  refuse,  while  in  a  fluid  state,  to  run  into  iron 
arv,  or  under  a  public  board,  and  partly  by  which  were  previously  brought  to  a  red 

a".  p  i>  I-  .  .•  n-  heat  hy  being  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  superflu- 

Acts  of  Parliament  excepting  new  offices  n.W  which  issues  from  the  mouih  of  the  fur- 

from  the  statute  of  Anne.  Still,  however,  nace;  and  in  order  to  insure  the  slow  cooling, 

they  are  the  sources  of  jierpetual  inconven-  those  forms  are  provided  with  double  sides,  be- 

ience.  In  America,  where  these  expedients  »ween  which  sand  is  introduced,  which  is  well 

cannot  be  used,  the  mischief  is  felt  in  its  "w  whole 

^  1%  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  IS  then  brought  again  to  a  glow  heat,  and  in  like 

lull  force.  1  lie  1  resident  and  his  minis-  manner  again  cooled  off.  by  this  procedure,  it 

ters  escape  the  responsibility  of  having  to  is  assertOil,  the  discoverer  has  succeeded  in  form- 

defend  their  measures  in  Congress.  The  paving-stones,  flags,  large  huiMing  blocks, 

members  of  Congress,  with  no  administra-  ®''en  pipes,  of  any  given  form,  of  a  degree 

•  P  .  o  »  ,  .  .  of  hardness,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best 

tive  functions  to  occupy  thetr  time,— re-  ^,ranite,  and  at  the  most  trifling 

moved,  in  the  miserable  straggling  village  cost.— .Mc/wu/u. 

to  which  they  are  banished,  from  their 

usual  labors,  and  duties, and  pleasures, -liave  . 

.L'  .  1  I  A  *  •.••••.  I  WovDERFUL  Animai.. — The  Melbourne  (Aus- 

nothing  to  do  but  to  criticise  in  its  absence  .  n  i 

,  -  traliaii;  Courier^  according  to  the  reports  ol  iia- 

the  measures  of  government.  1  hey  form  lives,  describes  a  gigantic  amphibious  animal, 
themselves  into  committees,  each  of  which  1  which  they  call  Bunyip,  and  paint  in  form  as  be- 
assumes  tlic  supervision  of  some  branch  of!  tween  a  bird  and  an  alligator.  In  the  water,  it 

.•tdininistration.  They  have  to  act  on  in- !  '""1* 'I  j' 

P  ,1  Mwelvo  or  thirteen  feet)  on  its  bind  legs ;  it  lias 

jormation,  which  in  many  ca.ses  must  he  |u„j,r.|aws,  hua  eggs  twice  tlie  size  of  tlie  emu, 
imperfect,  and  tinder  the  influence  not  only  ainfliugs  its  pi-cy  to  death  in  its  powerful  limbs, 
of  their  own  passions  and  interests,  but  of  One  native  tleclared  that  Ids  mother  and  another 
the  instructions  of  their  constituents— in-  woman  had  been  deyonred  hy  this  rnmistor  at  the 

Structions  which  a  Senator  finds  it  difficult  confirmed  by  a  companion,  named  Mumbow- 

to  resist,  and  a  Representative  impossible.  who  sliowed  the  marks  of  its  capperclawing 

That  under  such  circumstances  the  affairs  in  wounds  upon  Ids  own  breast. —  Lit.  Gaz. 


A  HEART’S  IHSTORV. 


BY  MRS.  CHARLES  TIXSLEY. 

There  liv’d  a  child,  a  fair  young  child,  the  light 
of  whose  sweet  eves 

Reveal’d  the  treasures  of  tlie  heart  beneath  with¬ 
out  disguise. 

There  love  and  joy,  hope  scarce  defin’d,  yet  elo¬ 
quent,  were  shown. 

Above,  below,  one  heritage  of  sunshine  was  his 
own. 

All  bright  and  beauteous  tilings  were  formed  for 
that  pure  heart  to  store. 

The  tints  of  heaven,  the  dowers  of  earth,  the  ‘dad 
waves  on  the  shore, 

Tlie  lies  at  home,  the  pomps  abroad,  all  seem'd 
of  that  to  breathe. 

Wherewith  a  free  soul  might  be  proud  its  inmost 
thoughts  to  wreathe. 

There  came  a  change,  a  sudden  change,  even  on 
his  childho‘'d's  race. 

Friends  died,  and  fortune’s  withering  frown  fell 
o’er  liome’s  sacred  place. 

Strange  looks  and  cold,  strange  words  and  harsh, 
assail’d  him  day  by  day. 

As  with  a  wondering,  wilder’d  look  he  pass’d 
ahmg  his  way. 

No  feeling  of  resistance  came  upon  the  boy’s 
young  soul. 

One  wildly-timid  sense  of  fear,  of  pain,  there  held 
control, 

A  tender  mingling  of  the  past  with  all  the  pres¬ 
ent  ill 

Yet  kept  his  glowing  sympathies  from  everv 
threal’ning  chill. 

Tlie  child  was  gentle,  loving  thoughts  around 
each  sense  had  grown. 

Pride,  hate,  revenge,  those  human  guests,  to  him 
were  all  unknown  ; 

In  sad  surprise  he  wander’d  on  as  life  more  sterile 
grew. 

Till  from  his  fiice  had  pass’d  the  light,  and  from 
liis  heart  the  dew. 

And  then  a  change,  a  darker  change  than  all  the 
changes  past 

Rronght  for  his  soul  the  bondage  strong  that  chains 
us  all  at  hast ; 

Childhood  in  youth  and  manhood  merg’d  forgot 
the  claims  of  old. 

Till  he  who  only  liv’d  to  love  was  coldest  of  the 
cold. 


And  sterner  growm  from  sense  of  wrong  through¬ 
out  the  dark  past  borne, 

lie  proudly  yielded  hate  for  hate,  and  hurl’d  back 
scorn  for  scorn ; 

The  deep’ning  shadows  of  the  earth  across  his 
heart  were  spre.id. 

Shutting  out  all  the  lights  of  old,  the  influence  of 
the  dead. 

Vain,  sterile,  brief,  is  the  career  of  men  who  walk 
in  strife  ; 

The  mortal  struggle  is  not  strength,  its  passions 
are  not  life  ; 

.\nd  when  the  snows  of  winter  fell  upon  that 
once  bright  head, 

low,  ilecp  voice  came  back  to  him,  and  thus  it 
sternly  said : — 

“One  other  change,  one  other  change,  the  hard¬ 
est  and  the  best. 

Must  pass  o’er  thee,  tired  spirit,  yet,  ere  thou 
canst  hope  for  rest ; 

Amid  the  grovelling  dust  of  earth  what  didst  thou 
deem  to  find  ? 

Plume  thy  soil’d  wings  yet  once  again,  and  cast 
it  all  behind. 

By  Him  that  died  its  hope  to  save,  by  Him  whose 
name  is  Ia)ve, 

Hurl  the  dark  bondage  from  thy  soul,  and  lift  its 
trust  above  ; 

Far  hast  thou  wander’d  from  the  home  that  waited 
thy  return. 

How  far  the  conscious  thoughts  may  tell  that  yet 
within  thee  burn. 

Where  is  Cod’s  fairest  gift  and  first,  the  heart  for 
love  design’d  ? 

Thou  hast  it  not,  thy  breast  is  arm’d  with  wrath 
against  thy  kind  ; 

Where  is  the  meek  unshaken  faith  in  truth  and 
beauty’s  reign 

That  once  was  thine;  where  is  it  now  seek, 
grasp  that  faith  again. 

Co  ’mid  the  homes  of  living  men,  let  love  disarm 
thy  pride, 

Search  the  throng’d  graves,  and  yield  thy  hate — 
there  all  are  close  allied  ; 

But  dare  not  ask  fur  self  alone  the  treasures  of  the 
just. 

Stand  with  thy  brethren  and  be  strong,  heirs  of 
one  hope  and  trust.” 

And  harder  was  the  struggle  now  than  it  had 
been  before, 

Hard  to  regain  the  gentle  rule  his  spirit  own’d  of 
yore ; 
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Yet  back  it  came — the  dark  strife  ceas’d — one  holy 
dream  of  heaven 

Had  fitted  for  its  purer  realm  tlie  guilty  but  for¬ 
given. 


THE  MURDERER’S  CONFESSION. 

BY  HORACE  SMITH. 

1  f  AUSED  not  to  question  the  Devil’s  suggestion, 

But  o’er  the  clifi',  headlong,  the  living  was 
thrown, 

A  scream  and  a  plashing,  a  foam  and  a  flashing. 

And  the  smothering  water  accomplished  his 
slaughter. 

All  was  silent,  and  I  was  alone. 

With  heart-thrilling  spasm,  I  glanced  down  the 
chasm  ; 

There  was  blood  on  the  wave  that  closed  over 
his  head. 

And  in  hubbies  his  breath,  as  he  struggled  with 
death, 

Rose  up  to  the  surface.  I  shudder’d  and  fled. 

With  footsteps  that  stagger’d  and  countenance 
haggard, 

1  stole  to  my  dwelling,  bewilder’d,  dismay'd. 

Till  whisperings  stealthy  siid — “  Bsha !  he  was 
wealthy — 

Thou'rt  his  heir — uo  one  saw'  thee — then  be 
not  afraid.” 

I  summon’d  the  neighbors,  I  joined  in  their 
labors, 

We  sought  for  the  missing  by  day  and  by  night ; 

We  ransack’d  each  single  height,  hollow,  and 
dingle. 

Till  shoreward  we  wended,  when  starkly  ex¬ 
tended. 

His  corpse  lay  before  us — O  God,  what  a  sight ! 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  for  terror  or  loathing  ; 

The  blood  had  been  wash’d  from  his  face  and  his 
clothing. 

But  by  no  language,  no  pen,  his  life-like,  wide 
open 

Eyes  can  be  painted  : — 

They  stared  at  me,  flared  at  me,  angrily  glared 
at  me, 

1  felt  murder-attainted; 

Yet  my  guilty  commotion  seem’d  ruth  and  devo¬ 
tion, 

W’hen  1  shudder’d  and  fainted. 

No  hint  finds  emission  that  breathes  of  suspicion, 

None  dare  utter  a  sound  when  an  inquest  has 
found 

His  death  accidental  ; 

Whence  then  and  wherefore,  having  nothing  to 
care  for. 

These  agonies  mental  ? 

Why  grieve  and  why  sicken,frame-withered,  soul- 
stricken  .•* 

Age-paralyzed,  sickly,  he  must  have  died  quickly. 

Each  day  brought  some  new  ill ; 


W’hy  leave  him  to  languish  and  struggle  with 
anguish  ^ 

The  deed  that  relieved  him  from  all  that  ag¬ 
grieved  him 
W’as  kindly,  not  cruel. 

In  procession  extended  a  funeral  splendid. 

With  banner’d  displays  and  escutcheons  em¬ 
blazon’d. 

To  church  slowly  pass’d. 

When  a  dread  apparition  astounded  my  vision  ; 
Like  an  aspen  leaf  shaking,  dumb  founded  and 
(piaking, 

I  stood  all  aghast ! 

From  its  nail’d  coffin  prison,  the  corpse  had  arisen. 
And  in  all  its  shroud  vesture,  with  menacing 
gesture. 

And  eye-balls  that  stared  at  me,  flared  at  me, 
glared  at  me. 

It  pointed— it  flouted  its  slayer,  and  shouted 
In  accents  that  thrilled  me, 

“That  ruthless  dissembler,  that  guilt-stricken 
trembler 

Is  the  villain  who  kill’d  me  !  !  ” 

’Twas  fancy’s  creation — mere  hallucinaiion — 

A  lucky  delusion,  for  again  my  confusion. 

Guilt’s  evidence  sinister,  seem’d  to  people  and 
minister 

The  painful  achievement  of  grief  and  bereave¬ 
ment. 

Then  why  these  probations,  these  self-condenma- 
tions. 

Incessant  and  fearful  ? 

Some  with  impunity  snatch  opportunity. 

Slay — and  exult  in  coiicealuieiit’s  immunity. 

Free  from  forebodings  and  heartfelt  corrodings. 
They  fear  no  disclosure,  no  public  exposure. 

And  sleeping  unbaiinted  and  waking  undaunted, 
Live  happy  and  cheerful. 

To  scape  the  ideal  let  me  dwell  on  the  real. 

I,  a  pauper  so  lately. 

In  abundance  possessing  life’s  every  blessing, 
Fitie  steeds  in  my  stable,  rare  wines  on  my  table. 
Servants  dress’d  gaily,  choice  banquets  daily, 

\  wife  fluid  and  beautiful,  children  most  dutiful, 
I,  a  pauper  so  lately,  live  richly  and  greatly. 

In  a  mansion  house  stately. 

Life’s  blessings.^ — Oh,  liar!  all  are  curses  most 
dire — 

In  the  midst  of  my  revels, 

Uis  eyes  ever  stare  at  me,  flare  at  me,  glare  at 
me. 

Before  me,  when  treading  my  manors  outspreaJ- 
'ngt 

There  yawns  an  abysmal  clifl  precipice  dismal  ; 
Isolation  has  vanish’d,  all  silence  is  banish’d. 
Where’er  I  immew  me  his  death-shrieks  pursue 
me, 

I  am  haunted  by  devils. 

.My  wine,  clear  and  ruddy,  seems  turbid  and 
bloody  ; 

I  cannot  quail’ water — recalling  his  slaughter, 

.My  terror  it  doubles — ’tis  beaded  with  bubbles. 
Each  fill’d  with  his  breath. 

And  every  glass  in  each  hisses — “  Assassin  ! 

My  curse  shall  aflright  thee,  haunt,  harrow,  and 
blight  thee, 

In  life  and  in  death  !” 
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My  daughter?,  their  mother,  contend  with  cacli  | 
otlier 

Who  shall  show  most  affection,  best  soothe  my 
dejection. 

Revolting  endeurmcnts  !  their  garments  seem 
cereiiu-nts. 

And  I  shudder  with  loathing  at  their  grave-taint¬ 
ed  clothing. 

Home,  and  the  mercies. 

That  to  others  are  dearest,  to  me  are  the  drearest 
And  deadliest  curses. 

When  free  from  this  error,  I  thrill  with  the  terror  ] 
('Phought  horrid  to  dwell  on  !) 

That  the  wretch  whom  they  cherish  may  shame¬ 
fully  perish  ; 

Re  publicly  gibbeted,  branded,  exhibited, 

As  a  murderous  felon  ! 

O  punishment  hellish.’ — the  house  I  embellish, 

From  centre  to  corner  upbraids  its  adorner. — 

A  door’s  lowest  creaking  swells  into  a  shriek- 
ing; 

Against  me  each  column  bears  evidence  solemn, 
Kach  statue’s  a  Nemesis  ; 

They  follow,  infest  me,  they  strive  to  arrest  me. 

Till,  ill  terrified  sadness  that  verges  on  madness, 
1  rush  from  the  premises. 

The  country’s  amenity  bring.s  no  serenity, 

Each  rural  sound  seeming  a  menace  or  scream- 

i»'g  ; , 

There  is  not  a  bird  or  beast  but  cries — “  Murder  ! 
There  goes  the  offender  ! 

Dog  him,  waylay  him,  encompass  him,  stay  him. 
And  make  him  surrender  !” 

My  flower-beds  splendid  seem  eyes  blood-dis¬ 
tended — 

His  eyes,  ever  staring,  and  flaring,  and  glaring  ! 

1  turn  from  them  quickly,  but  phantoms  more 
sickly 


Shall  sadden  and  darken — (iod  help  me  ! — hist! 
— hearken  ! 

’Tis  the  shriek,  soul-appalling,  he  uttered  when 
fulling  ! 

By  day  thus  affrighted,  ’tis  worse  when  be¬ 
nighted  ; 

With  the  clock’s  midnight  boom  from  the  church 
o’er  his  tomb 

There  comes  a  sharp  screaming,  too  fearful  for 
dreaming ; 

Rone  fingers,  unholy,  draw  the  foot  curtains 
slowly — 

O  God  !  how  they  stare  at  me,  flare  at  me,  glare 
at  me. 

Those  eyes  of  a  Gorgon  ! 

Reneath  the  clothes  sinking,  with  shuddering 
shrinking, 

A  mental  orgasm  and  bodily  spasm 

Convulse  every  organ. 

Nerves  a  thousand  times  stronger  could  bear  it 
no  longer. 

Grief,  sickness,  compunction,  dismay  in  conjunc¬ 
tion. 

Nights  and  days  ghost-prolific,  more  grim  and 
terrific 

Than  judges  and  juries. 

Make  the  heart  writhe  and  falter  more  than  gibbet 
and  halter. 

Arrest  me,  secure  me,  seize,  handcufl’,  immure 
me  ! — 

I  ow’n  my  tran.sgression — will  make  full  confes¬ 
sion — 

Ciuick — quick  !  let  me  plunge  in  some  dark- 
vaulted  dungeon. 

Where,  though  tried  and  death-fated,  I  may  not 
be  baited 

Ry  devils  and  furies  ! 


Drive  me  hither  and  thither: 

I  would  forfeit  most  gladly  wealth  stolen  so 
mailly, 

(Quitting  grandeur  and  revelry  to  fly  from  this 
devilry. 

Rut  whither — oli  !  whither.’ 


THE  GIFTED. 


Hence,  idle  delusions  !  hence,  fears  and  confu¬ 
sions  ! 

Not  a  single  friend’s  severance  lessens  men’s 
reverence. 

No  neighbor  of  rank  quits  my  sumptuous  ban¬ 
quets 

Without  lauding  their  donor; 

Throughout  the  wide  country  I’m  famed  for  my 
bounty. 

All  hold  me  in  honor. 


Oh,  wo  for  those  whose  dearest  themes 
.Must  rest  within  the  bosom’s  fold  ; 
Oh,  wo  for  those  who  live  on  dreams, 
Unheided  by  the  coarse  and  cold. 
They  have  a  hidden  life  akin 

To  nothing  in  this  earthly  sphere  ; 
Thev  have  a  glorious  world  within. 
Where  nothing  mortal  may  appear — 
A  world  of  song,  and  flower,  and  gem. 
Yet  wo  for  them — oh,  wo  for  them. 


Let  the  dotanl  and  craven  by  fear  be  enslaven.  i 
They  have  vanish’d  !  How  fast  fly  these  images  | 
ghastly,  ; 

Wl.  en,  in  firm  self-reliance,  1 

You  determine  on  treating  the  brain’s  sickly  ! 

cheating  j 

With  scorn  and  defiance  !  i 

Ha!  ha  I  I  am  fearless  henc( forward,  and  tear¬ 
less. 

No  coinage  of  fancy,  no  dream’s  necromancy, 


Such  his  perplc.xing  wo,  w  ho  seeks 
A  refuge  upon  stranger  shores; 

In  vain  to  foreign  ears  he  speaks, 

In  vain  their  sympathy  imjdores; 

The  same  sad  fate  a  bark  might  prove. 
Laden  with  gold,  or  princely  store. 
Without  u  guiding  star  above 

And  an  unmeasured  deep  before, 

The  world  doth  scorn  them,  jibe,  contemn  ; 
Wo  for  the  gifted,  wo  for  them  ! 


i 
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Diamond  Mink  of  Sinclka. — \Vc  live  in  tlie  J 
age  and  tlie  ineridiau  of  tlie  I’osiiive,  Ours  is  tlie  i 
region  and  llie  period  ofwlial,  in  tlie  jargon  of  the 
dav,  is  called  great  facts.  i)reuinland  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  vapors  of  JSteain-land,  and  rail¬ 
ways  have  ridden  down  lioinance.  Tlie  Irnths 
ofoiir  world  are  strange — stranger  than  the  fic¬ 
tions  of  our  fithers.  Turn  aside  as  Imagination 
would  from  the  beaten  path  of  Fact,  her  “enemy 
has  found  her  out;”— build  where  she  might  her 
fairy  fabrics,  Fact  has  followed  her,  and  reared 
up  li  s(did  structure  by  their  side,  overtopping 
them  all.  Alas,  for  the  Genius  of  Uomanre  ! 
Where,  on  this  earth  of  ours,  is  there  any  visible 
resting-place  left  for  the  sole  of  that  bright  spirit’s 
foot  Where  went  it  ever,  on  its  many-etdored 
wings,  that  we  go  not  now  with  the  trowel  and 
the  spade  i  Under  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  right 
through  the  hearts  of  hills — away  along  the  fields 
of  air,  and  down  in  the  deeps  of  the  sea, — Science 
has  been  in  all  tbe  chambers,  and  travelled  on  all 
the  pathways  of  Romance.  And  what  were  the 
ministers  that  waited  on  the  latter’s  will,  to  those 
who  wait  on  ours.^  The  great  fire-spirit  of  tiie 
mine  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  subdued  to  his 
“  Genius  of  the  Lamp.”  What  a  sluggish  spirit 
was  Ariel,  to  some  that  do  our  bidding  !  Forty 
long  minutes  did  it  take  that  dilatory  servant  of 
Prosperoto  “  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth,” 

_ vvhile  we  can  send  the  message  of  man  around 

the  world  in  one.  We  paint  with  the  sunbeam,  and  j 
gild  with  the  impri.soned  spirit  of  the  lightning 
The  fairies  that  played  of  yore  thiough  the  plea-  j 
sant  fields  of  England  are  all  bound  down  by  our 
iron  bands — the  Titans  of  old  Supeisl  tion  van¬ 
quished  by  the  Jupiter  of  Science.  Tlie  Demon  of  j 
the  Ilartz  is  a  shadow,  and  the  sea-serpent  “  very  | 
like  a  whale.”  ^Ve  have  read  characters  on  the 
moon  which  Pythagoras  never  saw  through  his 
glass  ;  and  are  finding  out  the  gross  impositions  | 
practised  on  the  old  world  by  the  noets  in  their 
«s/rography  of  the  Milky  V\’ay. — 'I'hen,  the  old  ! 
pleasant  haunts  of  the  Romance-Spirit,  where  are 
they  ?  Wliat  would  De  Foe  now  do  for  a  desert 


i.sland,— and  are  there  to  be  no  more  Cannibals  ? 
M  out  lilane,as  Miss  Landon  has  sung,  is  growing 
familiar  ground  ;  and  Ararat  has  been  stormed,  if 
travellers’  tales  be  true.  What  Hannibal  did 
with  so  much  pain,  growing  one  of  the  marvels  of 
liistory  because  he  ilid  it,  we  can  do  at  our  plea 
?ure,  and  be  nobody  on  that  account  even  in 
Cockaigne.  M  e  correspond  familiarly  with  Hag 
dad,  walk  about  China,  and  negotiate  with  the 
(ireat  Mogul.  France  is  in  Algiers — and  our  old 
Romance  friends  ol  that  ilk  have  not  a  flag  upon 
the  seas.  The  Camel  is  a  mere  beast  of  burthen 
now,  with  a  liutii])  upon  its  back,  that  was  once 
the  “  Ship  of  the  Desert.”  We  sail  in  the  wind’s 
eye,  and  build  on  the  Goodwins, —  careless  oftide 
and  reckless  of  Tenterden  steeple.  We  are  wa¬ 
tering  the  Desert,  and  draining  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
— atid,  for  a  climax  to  all,  blowing  up  Shakspeare’s 
Cliff.  Then  the  new  world  is  found  to  be  the 
(dd  ; — and  where  is  El  Dorado  ?  I’eru  is  a  bor- 
lower,  and  Mexico  offers  scrip. 

Amid  this  universal  translation  into  prose  tf 
I  he  old  Romance  poetry,  it  is  somewhat  exciting 
to  caich  a  far  echo  of  tlie  enchanted  song  whicli 
made  the  music  of  our  childhood  ;  and  a  real,  live 
diamond  mine,  caught  wild  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  lias  a  sound  that  conjures  U[)  pletisant  mem¬ 
ories.  Visions  of  Aladdin's  jewel-garden  come 
floating  to  the  heart  us  we  read  of  this  virgin  field 
of  wealth  so  profuse  that  El  Dorado  it.self  would 
have  sent  forth  her  sons,  even  in  her  golden  days, 
to  gather  it.  The  reapers  at  this  diamond  harvest 
will  not  stoop  to  lift  the  gold  that  lies  on  all  the 
hills  and  glistens  through  all  the  streams.  Gtdd 
is  left  for  the  gleaners.  Pactolus  is  restored, — 
but  has  no  wors.'iip  in  this  eager  scene.  And  if 
tidings  of  a  mine  the  richest  wliich  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  have  a  strange  and  real  sound  in  these 
latter  days,  it  is  still  more  singular,  in  the  ears  of 
one  accustomed  to  the  old  crowded  European 
states,  where  the  spirit  of  appropriation  closely 
covers  every  inch  of  space  and  atom  of  value,  to 
hear  of  a  government  that  actually  leaves  a  vast 
treasure-fountain  like  this  to  the  common  enjoy 
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inent  of  all  who  flock  thither  to  draw  ofl’  its  dia-  j 
iiiond  streams.  We  have  already  given  our  reail- 
ers  some  particulars  of  this  singular  discovery  and 
of  the  settlement  wliich  has  grown  up  around  it:  • 
hut  the  interest  of  the  matter  deepens  witli  the 
details  and  the  certainty  that  they  are  authentic  ; 
and  we  think  it  worth  while,  at  once,  in  a  view  of 
the  historicjil  and  picturesque,  to  put  them  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  full  particulars  which  have  been 
furnished  to  the  Journal  des  Dehats.  The  narra¬ 
tive,  they  will  see,  belongs,  for  a  host^of  lucky  ad¬ 
venturers,  t«*  the  category  of  the  actual, — though 
for  our  readers,  and  for  us,  alas!  it  seems  hut  an¬ 
other  glimpse  hack,  out  of  our  world  «)f  realities, 
up  one  of  the  old-remeiuhered  avetiues  of  Ko- 
iiiance-land. 

“  For  some  motiths  past,”  says  the  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  paper  in  (piestion,  the  communications 
and  commercial  relations  with  the  province  of 
Itahia  have  assumed  extraordinary  activity.  A 
great  number  of  inhabitants,  speculators,  adveii- 
tureis,  and  even  proprietors  «*f  sugar-houses,  liave 
emigrated  with  tlieir  slaves,  into  that  province — 
the  site  of  a  diamond-mine,  the  produce  of  which 
is  incredible.  It  was  discovere<l  in  Oct<»ber  of 
last  year,  by  a  slave,  who,  in  the  space  of  twenty 
days,  had  picked  up  7t)0  carats  of  diamonds,  and 
taken  them  for  sale  to  a  considerable  distance. 


formation.  Those  of  Lancoes  are  white,  or  light 
green,  and  nearly  tran.sparent  us  they  come  from 
the  mine.  They  are  octoedrical,  and  the  most 
prized  of  any.  It  is  often  necessary  to  penetrate 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  wrds  ere  coming  at 
the  diamond  stratum.  Dianiomls  are  gathered, 
too,  in  the  stony  ravines  at  the  bottom  ot  tire  Tar- 
aguassu  itself,  and  of  its  tributary  streams. 

“The  price  of  the  diamonds  of  this  mine  va¬ 
ries,  at  liahia,  from  ii.'iO  to  500  niilr«*is  i^tiTO  to  I 
I  francs)  the  octave,  according  to  their  size  or  wa- 
I  ter.  The  octave  is  17  l-::i  carats  ;  but  the  carat 
I  of  Brazil  is  7  l-‘d  per  cent  below  the  rrencli  carat 
— which  makes  the  Brazilian  caiat  fr.  m  G7  to  I'.ld 
francs.  The  actual  course  of  excliange  at  Baliia 
is  305  reis  for  a  franc. 

“The  two  English  packets  f«»r  May  and  June 
lust  took  home  about  5  J-:2  millions’  worth 
(Jk^vhithOOO)  of  diuinomls  Irom  this  mine ;  and 
since  tiieii,  during  tiie  months  of  June  and  July, 
it  lias  produced  nearly  1,450  carats  jier  dav.  It 
IS  estimated  to  have  yielded,  in  the  ten  months 
during  whicii  it  has  been  worked,  nearly  400,000 
I’ortuguese  carats  (about  X7d*d,000  in  value), — 
three-iifths  of  which  have  taken  the  road  of  Eng 
land,  another  fifth  has  gone  to  France  and  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  the  remuining  lifth  waits  for  purchu- 
‘  sers  at  Kio  Janeiro  and  Bahia. 


Arresteil  and  imprisoned,  he  still  obstinately  re-  ; 
fused  to  disclose  their  source  ;  whereupon  his 
escape  was  connived  at,  and  some  intelligent  In¬ 
dians  were  put  upon  his  trail.  They  followed 
him  for  several  days;  and  surprised  him  at  lust, 
rooting  for  diamonds,  not  tar  from  Ca.xoiera,  the 
second  city  of  the  province  of  Bahia  Ucseandies 
were  then  made  over  a  large  space,  parallel  with 
the  chain  of  mountains  culled  Sincura — which 
have  since  given  their  name  to  the  mines — and 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  I’uruguussu,  which 
falls  into  the  Uulf  of  Bahia 

“  The  first  individuals  who  established  them¬ 
selves  at  the  mine  of  iSiricura,  were  mostly  con¬ 
victs  and  murderers;  and  their  presence  was 
marked  by  burnings  and  assassinations.  The 
ditliculty  of  procuring  sustenance  in  the  country, 
and  the  danger  incurred  by  those  who  came 
thither  to  excliange  diamonds  against  the  paper 
money  of  Brazil,  prevented  the  respectable  nier- 
chanis  from  engaging  in  tins  commerce.  But  as 
the  population,  neverlheiess,  gradually  increased, 
[lolic**.  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  new  colo¬ 
nists  ;  and  the  w'orking  of  the  mine  began  then 
on  an  extended  scale.  The  population  which. 


“  All  the  lapidaries  in  Europe  could  not  cut 
even  one-half  the  stones  produceil  by  the  mine  of 
^?incura  :  a  redm-tiuii  in  value  is  therefore  looked 
for,  and  the  trallic  gives  rise  to  very  hazardous 
speculations. 

“  Brazil,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  furnish  the 
diamonds  of  toninier<-e,  produced  annually,  before 
the  discovery  of  this  mine,  no  more  than  6  or  7 
kilogrammes, —  which  cost  more  than  a  million  of 
francs  in  the  working  Hitherto,  the  iliaiiionds 
,  found  at  ^incuru  are  all  of  small  size.  It  is  known 
I  that  there  are  but  few  in  the  world  which  weigh 
more  than  grammes.  The  largest  is  that  of 
Agra — w  eighing  133  ; — that  of  the  Rajah  of  .Ma- 
I  tan,  at  Borneo,  weighs  76 — that  of  the  Emperor 

•  of  Mogul  h3 — and  that  of  France,  called  the  lie- 

•  gent,  grammes  bU  centigrainines  ;  but  this  lat¬ 
ter  is  of  line  form,  and  in  all  respects  quite  per¬ 
fect.  It  weighed  before  cutting,  b7  grammes,  and 

t  I  ^  I  •  O '  O  1 

j  took  the  work  ol  two  years. 

1  “The  mine  of  bincura  jiresents  the  aspect  of 
I  an  independent  colony  in  the  heart  of  the  mother 
country.  Hitherto,  the  (aovernment  has  taken  no 
:  step  for  assuming  the  direction  of  this  trade,  which 
1  promises  to  be  so  abundant  a  source  of  weallh  to 


ill  the  previous  August,  numbered  only  b,(H)0  i 
souls,  distributed  amongst  three  townships,  was,  1 
at  the  close  of  July  last,  ujiwards  of  30,000,  and  : 
is  continually  increasing.  The  villages  now  in-  ' 
habited  and  worked  are  seven  in  number — Bara-  | 
guassu,  Combucas,  Chique-Chique,  Causii-Boa,  j 
Aiidrahy,  Xage,  and  Lancoc.s.  The  latter  oi' 
these',  twenty  leagues  distant  from  Baraguassu,  ' 
contains  alone  3,000  houses  and  !20,000  inhabit-  i 
ants.  The  central  point  of  the  diamond-coin-  ' 
iiierce  is  Baraguassu  ;  wh.ch,  though  populous, 
has  yet  only  l‘d  small  houses  of  masunry.  Aearly 
all  the  miners  come  thither  on  Saturday  and  bun- 
day,  to  sell  the  stones  which  they  have  collected 
during  the  week — taking  back,  in  exchange,  vari¬ 
ous  articles  of  consumption,  arms,  and  ready-made 
clothing,  which  comes  from  Bahia  at  great  cost. 
The  diamonds  foun.l  at  Baraguassu  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  dun  color  and  very  irregular  con- 


the  province  of  Bahia  ;  and  tlipy  will  jirobably 
have,  now,  to  sanction  the  regulations  which  the 
inhabitants  have  laid  dow  n  Ibr  their  ow  n  security 
in  the  working  of  this  vast  mine, — that  snreads 
already  over  a  sujierticies  of  more  than  thirty 
leagues.’ — Athenitum. 

Egypti.xn  Antiqi  itv. — The  museum  of  Bel¬ 
fast  is  about  to  become  the  depositorv  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  relic  of  the  eighteenth  dviiasty  bir 
Janies  Emerson  ’I’enneiit  has  brought  down  from 
Thebes  the  hand  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Amu- 
noph  11.  (born  b.  c.  IGbO),  which  travellers  used 
to  remark  at  the  south-west  propylon  of  the  grand 
I  temple  at  Karniik.  The  four  lingers  are  ‘d  feet  5 
inches  across,  which  would  corresjiond  with  a 
full-length  figure  of  5G  feet  The  pasha  has  per¬ 
mitted  its  exportation,  and  it  is  intended  as  a 
present  to  the  town  of  Belmont  by  their  late  rep- 
1  resentative. — Lit.  Gaz, 
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(Great  jL5vftafn. 

Compendium  of  Modern  Ciril  Lute,  by  Ferdinand 
iMACKKi.DEV.  Edited  by  I’liilip  IgiiMtus  Kaiif- 
inaiin.  I^oiidon  :  W  iley  and  Putiiain, 

Mackeldev,  wbo  was  professor  of  law  at  tbe 
Eniver.'ity  of  Marburg,  published  this  manual  un¬ 
der  tbe  title  of  ‘  Eebrbucb  der  I nstitutionen  des 
beutigeii  Ruinise.ben  Keclits,’  in  Ibl4  As  it  has 
since  gone  tbrougli  eleven  or  twelve  editions,  and 
lias  been  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  (ireek,  it  seems  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  fitness  for  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
intended,  either  as  a  book  of  refiirenee  for  prac¬ 
titioners,  or  a  syllabus  for  the  use  of  students  at¬ 
tending  lectures  on  the  civil  law.  It  is,  like 
‘  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,’  or  like  almost  all 
modern  treatises  on  English  law,  not  a  book  to 
read,  but  an  enlarged  and  systematized  index. 
M  ackeldey,  was,  it  appears,  considered  to  belong 
to  the  dogmatical,  as  opjiosed  to  the  historical 
school  of  jurists — that  is,  he  laid  more  stre.ss  on 
the  existing  faliric  of  tlie  law,  than  on  the  process 
by  which  it  attained  its  present  form.  The  com¬ 
pendium,  however,  contains  a  useful  introduc 
tion  on  the  sources  of  the  Roman  law,  and  on  tbe 
process  by  which  the  code  of  Justinian  became 
the  basis  of  modern  continental  jurisprudence. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  is  arranged  according 
to  the  usual  divisions,  according  to  persons, 
things,  and  the  method  of  enforcing  rights. 

'File  editor  and  translator.  Dr.  Kaufmann,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  resident  of  New  York.  I’erhaps  he 
will  rind  his  labors  more  appreciated  in  America 
than  in  England.  Jurisprudence  is  the  only 
branch  of  tlie  severer  studies  which  seems  to 
flourish  in  the  United  States;  atid  its  range  there 
is  wider  than  that  to  which  English  lawyers  are 
in  general  conrined.  Many  of  the  functions 
which  are  regulated  according  to  our  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  courts,  belong  in  America  to  tbe  same  judges 
who  administer  the  common  law.  The  conflict 
of  the  laws  of  difl’erent  states  of  the  Union  with 
each  other,  and  ofanyofthem  with  the  law  of 
the  United  iStates,  gives  rise  to  a  class  of  ques¬ 
tions  only  to  be  solved  by  principles  common  to 
all  jurisprudence,  and,  therefore,  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  tbe  rules  of  Roman  law.  One  prov¬ 
ince,  Louisiana,  is  still  subject  to  a  law  founded 
on  the  civil  law,  which  must  frequently  come  into 
collision  or  comparison  with  the  common  law  of 
the  Anglo-American  States,  and  of  the  llnion. 
Above  till,  there  is  some  systematic  instruction  in 
jurisprudence,  an  advantage  which  in  England  is 
almost  unknown.  'Flic  compendium,  however, 
may  be  useful  to  many  persons  who  have  no  time 
or  inclination  for  a  general  study  of  the  civil  law. 
Dr.  Kaufmann  seems  to  be  one  of  those  commen¬ 
tators  who,  in  illustration  of  a  severe  and  difficult 
subject,  delight  to  disport  themselves  in  disipiisi- 
lions  on  things  in  general,  a  habit  rather  weari¬ 
some  to  the  student.  For  instance,  ‘  The  bar¬ 
barian’s  delight  ill  war,  has  given  place  to  the 
Christian’s  desire  for  peace.  The  lurid  glories  of 
martial  heroism,  are  waning  before  the  purer 
light  of  science  and  philanthrojiy ,  &c.,  &c.’  And 
this  is  written  in  the  same  continent  which  con 
tains  Texas  and  Oregon. 
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Reinhardt’s  Terence,  witli  explanatory 
notes  by  Dr.  Hickie. 

Certaine  Godly  Praiers  originally  append¬ 
ed  to  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  edited 
by  W.  Heal,  LL.  D. 
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